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PREFACE. 

When I finished ray late work on Society 
in America, I had not the most remote idea 
of writing any thing more on the subject of 
the New World. I have since been strongly 
solicited to communicate more of my personal 
narrative, and of the lighter characteristics of 
men, and inddents of travel, than it suited 
my purpose to give in the other work. It has 
' also been represented to me that, as my pub- 
lished book concerns the Americans at least 
as much as the English, there is room for 
another which shall supply to the English 
what the Americans do not want, — a picture 
of the aspect of the country, and of its men 
and manners. There seems no reason why 
such a picture should not be appended to an 
inquiry into the theory and practice of their 



society : especially as I believe that I have 
little to tell which will not streagthen the 
feelings of respect and kindness with which 
the people of Great Britain are more and 
more learning to regard the inhabitants of 
the Western Republic. I have therefore wil- 
lingly acceded to the desire of such of my 
readers as have requested to be presented 
with my Retrospect of Western Travel. 

H. M. 
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THE VOYAGE. 



" When the sun ilawiied, gay and gW, 
We set the sail and plied the oar; 
But when the night-wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day's Toyage more. 
We sang together on the wide sea. 
Like men at peace on a peaceful shore i 
Each sail wui loosed to the wind bo free. 
The helm made Euie by the twilight stai. 
And in a sleep as calm as death 
We the ToyageTB from afar 
Lay stretched ...,." 

Paracthut, Part iv. 

The packet-ship in which my passage was taken, 
the United States, Captain Nathan Holdrege, was 
lo have sculed from Liverpool on Friday the 8th of 
August, 1834, at eleven o'clock. At half-past ten, 
my fellow-traveller and I, with our friends, were on 
the way to the dock, in some douht about our de- 
parture, from the wind being directly against us, 
when we met a gentleman interested in the sailing 
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of the vessel, who told us that we might turn hack, 
OS the Captain had given up all hope of getting out 
of port that day. This was uncomfortable news 
enough. We had hidden farewell to manj friends, 
half the p^ of parting was over, and there was 
little pleasure in having it all to go through again. 

We resolved to proceed to the dock, to put our 
lug^;age on board, and see for ourselves the true 
state of affairs. It was not very agreeable. The 
deck was encumbered with water-casks and chests ; 
the Captain was fidgetting about, giving his orders 
in a mce rather 1ms placid than oidinarj ; a great 
number of inquiring persons, who had come down 
to see us off, had to be told that we were not going 
to-day, and why; and several of the American pas- 
sengers were on the spot, looking very melancholy. 
They bad entered the 8th in their journals as the 
day of sailing, brought down their portmanteaus, 
paid their bills at the hotel, and taken leave of Boots 
and chambermaid. Here they were left with four- 
and'twenty dr^iry and expensive hours upon their 
hands — and who knew how many more than four- 
and-twenty? One declared that the wind appeared 
as if it had set in against us, and he should not be 
surprised if it was a week before we sailed. Their 
fate was so truly mournful, that I was ashamed of 
feeling any discomfiture on my own account, domes- 
ticated as I was in the nearest and dearest of homes. 
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nest to my own. Our disconsotate acquaintance 
amon^ the itaeaeagen were invited to dispoce of 
tber evening with ns ; and we lebuned, to tell tbe 
children, ami ererybody whom we met, that we were 
not gone, and wherefore. Of ooime, we presently 
recollected several reasons why it was well that we 
had another day. There were two letters which it 
was highly desirable I should write from Liverpool 
rather tban.&om New York ; and the chddrm had 
never before found leisure to show me the cupboards 
and shelves where they kept their playthings; so 
that if the wind had been fair, I should actnally have 
gme away without aeeiing them. 

We sauntered all the afternoon in the Zoological 
Gardens, and as we returned, caught each other 
looking up at every weathercock we passed. In the 
evening, our visatorB dropped in, each ready with a 
qjeculation as to how the wind would be to-morrow. 

On the morrow, the weathercock t^^d no bett^ 
news ; and a note was on the breakfast-table which 
mformed us that there was no chance of our sailing 
diat day. I was now really sorry. It was Saturday ; 
and I feared my host would write no senntHi if J 
remained to keep his household- in an unsettled 
State. Our sea dresses, too, would not serve for a 
Sunday in Liverpool, and our books iwd work were 
all oa board, with oor wai^ohes. The tidings 
were Uieie&re weloome wHcii were brought early 
b2 
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in the forenoon, that the Captain had engaged a 
iteani-boat to tow us out to sea. By eleven o'clock 
the carriage of a friend waa at the door, with bou- 
quets of flowers, and baskets of grapes and other 
acid refreshments, which it was thought might be 
welcome at sea. 

" Have you no mi^vings ?" asked on intimate, 
before whose imagination the Western World now 
rose tremendous in its magnitude. " Have ymi no 
misgn-ings now ?" I had none, and it was well. If 
I had had such as would ha\-e made me draw back 
at the lost moment, what a world of good should I 
have foregone ! Not only what knowledge,— but 
what a store of ima^ry ! What intense and \-aried 
enjoyment '. and, above all, what friendships ! When 
I now look back upon what I have gained, and at 
how small an expense of peril and incom-enience, I 
cannot but regard my setting foot on board ship as 
one of the most fortunate acts of my life. 

When we arrived at the dock, we found there was 
really to be no further delay. The knots of friends, 
the crowds of gazers were gathering ; the steamer 
was hissing and pufiiiig in the river, and the song of 
the sailors wa^ heard, as they were warping our ship 
out of the dock. In a few minutes, we and the 
other passengers were requested to step on board. 
I first carried my flowers down to my state-room, 
intending to hide them there till we should be out 
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of sight of land, when an apparition of fresh flower* 
upon deck might be more than conmionly welcome. 
I then took my station by a window of the ronnd- 
honse, whence I could see all that passed on shore, 
without heiitg much seen. Thence I could observe 
my brother and sisters speaking to each other, and 
pointmg out things which I could easily interpret 
It occurred to me that 1 could send them one more 
token, by meuis of the little wares which rolled 
away &om the sides of our ship, and washed the 
pier on which the crowd was standing. I threw out 
a rose at a moment when I caught a watchful eye ; 
and I saw it borne, after many vagaries, directly 
under their feet. Suddenly I missed them from the 
spot where they were standing, and supposed that 
they were quite tired, (as they well might have 
been,) and had gone home. But it was not sov 
They had withdrawn only in order to secure front 
places at the extreme end of the pier, whence they 
might watch us yet longer than from their former 
staUon. There they stood, as long as we could dis- 
tinguish any forms from among the crowd. Then 
three cheers were exchanged between the crew and 
the shore, and the passengers strained their eyes no 
more. 

The greater number then went below, to make 
arrangeraentg in their slate-rooms ; and afterwards . 
ensued the ceremony of introducing the company 
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to each other on iledt. Our nnmber was twenty- 
three, sb: of whom formed the paity to which I 
beloi^ed : or rather so it seemed to ourselves before 
we went on hoard. The distinctioa was afterwards 
foi^Hen, for the companj assembled was, with two 
or three exceptions, so exceedingly agreeable, and so 
Wtmderfully congenial, considering how accidentally 
we were brought U^ether, that we mingled com- 
pletely as one party. We had amoi^ us a Pinssiaii 
physician ; a New England divine ; a Boston mer- 
chant, with his sprightly and showy young wife ; a 
high-spirited young South Carolinian, fresh from a 
German University ; a newly-married couple, whose 
station was not exactly discoverable while on board, 
but who opened a public-house soon after their 
arrival in New York ; a Scotch major, whose pecu- 
liarities made him the butt of the young men ; an 
elderly widow lady ; two amiable young ladies ; and 
a Scotch lady, " of no particular age," but of very 
particular placidity and Sfood humour; and a yoiUh 
out of Yorkshire, who was leaving his parents' roof 
for the first time alone, and who was destined never 
to return to it. The number was made up by 
English and American merchants — young men so 
accustomed to pass between Liverpool and New 
York, that the voyage was little more to them than 
im expedition to Primrose Hill is to a codmey. 
The cold dinner, and drinking of healths, cus- 
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tomary on the (lay of sailing, succeeded. Then 
there wat the library to look over, and trial to be 
made of a seat on the rail, whence we could see the 
dim shores, as we ^ided smoothly along in tiia 
wake nf the steamer. By the time-it was dusk, the 
latter had peribrmed her en^gement We saw the 
payment handed orer, and the shaking of hands of 
the two captains, and then she disengaged herself 
from uc, and be^ian ploughing her way to the north 
coast of IrelaDd. We felt v«ry helpless when she 
VBS ^ne, the UtUe wind there was being unlavour- 
able. There was so little, however, as to allow us 
novices a night of somid sleep at the outset. 

On Sunday, we crept along in almost a calm, hav- 
ing a glimpse of the dim outline of the lele of Man 
in the morning, and being s^ in ^ht of Holyhead 
in the evening. To me, it was a day of luxury ; 
for, jaded as I had been with business and novelty, 
there was no circumstance of the voyage that I 
valued so highly as the impossibility of receivii^ 
letters or news for three weeks or a month. The 
gliding on thus in a calm, with time to think and be 
still, was all that 1 wanted: but the Americana, 
who bad home on the horizon before tiiem, and 
l<Higed to be at rest there, looked grave od this in- 
auspicious beginning of their transit. On Monday, 
however, they felt, from another cause, a good deal 
worse. The wind had freshened ; but 1 believe 
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nobody cared which way, or how fast, it blew ns. 
The only meal at which I was not present waa that 
Monday '■ dinner. I can testify to the breakfast and 
tea being quiet and aad enough, with a sprinklii^ 
of languid passengers at table, and a knowlec^e of 
how wretched all the rest were in their rooms. 

On Tuesday began my experience of the plea- 
sures of the sea. The wind had freshened to a 
strong breese, which had so rocked us in our berths 
that 1 rose miserably ill. I was strongly peraoaded 
of the necessity of ezertiui in sea-sickness, of having 
fresh air, and of getting out of the way of the sights 
and sounds of the cabin ; and I therefore persevered 
in dressing and going up to the deck. There was 
the captain, with only one passenger to talk with, 
and heartily glad at the prospect of another being 
coUTatescent. He seated me on the rail, where I 
kept my eyes away from the helpless imnlids who 
were strewed about the deck : and in half an hour 
I was quite well. We were careering along in most 
eshilaraUng style. The wind was so strong as to 
put the wearing a bonnet out of the question. I 
had happily been furnished with a sort of cap which 
no lady should go to sea without; — a black silk 
cap, well wadded. With the head thus defended, 
and a large warm cloak, a lady may abide almost 
any weather, and avmd the desagremeni and nn- 
wholcsomeness of the cabin. My eye was nev^ 
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weary of watching the dashing and boiling of the 
tltak green waves, from the grey horizon to the 
ship's side ; and I know of no motion so gladsome 
as that of ridii^ the high billows in a brisk breeze. 
The captain pointed out (o me the first of the mon- 
sters of the deep that I ever saw; — a laige black- 
fish, tumbling about joyously by itself in the stormy 
sea, now throwing its thick body forward in ungainly 
gambols, and now rearing its forked tail perpen- 
dicularly, as it prepared to dive. 

My dowers did not disappoint my eKpectationst 
They were still quite fresh on the Wednesday, 
when, as we were out of sight of land, I carried 
them up to the deck, and gave each passenger one> 
—that being precisely ray supply. I never saw 
£owers give so much pleasure before, except in 
cases of long confinement from illness. Truly they 
were very like a message from home. 

In two or three days more, all but two ladies and 
one gentleman had settled themselves into the rou- 
tine of sea life. It was very desirable that they 
should do 60, as on the 15th we were still bttlemore 
than 300 miles from Liverpool. It would have 
been dismal to add idleness and uosettledness to 
the discouragement caused by such a b^iuning of 
our voyage. Our mode of life was very simple, and 
quiet : to me, very delightful. I enjoyed it so much 
that I delayed banning my letters home till we. 
b3 
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had been a week at lea, lest I should write some 
extravagance which I should afterwards have to 
qu^ify or retract. Nme of my subsequent experi- 
ence, however, has altered my feeling that a vojtig^e 
ig the most pleasant pastime 1 have ever known. 

The passei^^ers showed themselves upon deck 
•ome time between seven and nine in the morning. 
Each one ei&er made his way to the bhinacte, to see 
for himself what course we were upon, or learned 
the important intelligence from some obliging indi- 
vidual who held the £kct at the general service. 
We all asked the captain at first : but soon discon- 
tinued the practice, when we found that favourable 
answers were likely to be rare, and how it must vex 
htm to tell us every morning that we were scarcely 
^tting on at all. 

After a brisk morning's walk upon dedc, no one 
was sorry to hear the breakfast bell. Breakfast 
'Was the most cheerful meal of the day. If ever 
Ihere was any news to tell, it was then. The early 
tisers could sometimes speak to the sluggards of a 
big iish, of a passing sail, of a frolic among the 
juiloTS. I was a^ed once by a passenger, in a tone 
whose laziness cannot be convej-ed on paper, " What,' 
did ye see the whale this momin' 1 " 

" No. It c;une at four o'clock, when 1 was 
asleep : but the captain promises to have me called 
next time, whatever the hour may be." 
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" Wfiat, d'ye want to sne a whale?" 

" Ves, Tery mnob." 

" Well, but I dare wy you have seen a pictar' o' 

It was not apparent to him that this was not aa 
equally good thing. 

After breakfast, the gentlemen who kept jonnuls 
produced their writing cases in the cabin. The 
ladies sat in sunny or shaded places on deolii 
nettii^, making table-mats, or reading ; or mounted 
the rail to talk or look abroad. I had a task to do $ 
which a a thing that aboold be avoided on hoard 
diip. I had a long article to write; and nothing 
else woold I do, on fine mornings, till it wa> 
fini^ed. It is disagreeable writii^ in the cabin, 
with people fiitting all about ona It is unwhole- 
some writing in cme's state'room, in the month of 
August The deck is the oniy plac«. The finM 
core after breaktast, of my clerical friend, die New 
Englander, was to find me a comer where the wind 
would not blow my paper about, where the sun 
would not dasle me, and where I might be quiet : 
and then he took bis seat behind the round-hoiuev 
with a row of children from the steerage foefmre 
him, to do their lessons. I woudered at finit how 
he would teach them without books, slates, or any 
other risible implements of instru<^ion : but when I 
saw him get a potato, and cut it into two and four 
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ports, to show the diiMren what halves and quarten 
were, I was asflorecl he would prosper with them. 
And so he did. They went to arhool to excellent 
purpose ; and I dare say they will send back 
fateful thoughts, all through their lives, upon the 
kind gentleman who attended to them on the 
voyage. 

For some time I was daily baffled in my pur- 
^wse of writing by the obser^-ation of persons who 
seemed not only entirely ignorant of the process of 
composition, but very amdous to leant it. Not 
only did the children from the steerage spy from 
behind chests and casks, and peep over my shoulder, 
but the inquirer about the whale was wont to place 
himself directly in front of me, with his arms 
akimbo, and his eyes fixed on the point of my pen. 
Somebody gave him a hint at last, and I was left in 
peace. By two o'clock, when the deck b^an to 
fill again after luncheon, my bead and eyes had had 
enough of writing, and I joyfully mounted the rail. 
If I wanted to watch the sea undisturbed, I held 
a Shakspeare in my hand. If I carried no book, 
somebody came lo talk. What fl.eet8 of Portuguese 
men-of-war did we see at those boors ! I hardly 
know whether these little mariners of the deep are 
most beautiful when gliding, rich in their vic^et 
hues, along the calm sunny surface of die summer 
sea, or when they are tossed about, like toys, by 
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rough dark waves. One day, when I was exclaiming 
on their beauty, a young lady, industriously work- 
ing at her table-mats, observed that it was very odd 
that she had crossed this ocean three times, and bad 
never seen a Portuguese man-of-war, I concluded 
that she had never looked for them, and asked the 
favour of her to stand by my side for one half hour- 
She did so, and saw three. I strongly suspect that 
those who complain of the monotony of the ocean, 
do not use their eyes as they do on land. It seems 
to be the custom at sea to sit on deck, looking 
abroad only when the sun is setting, or the moon 
rising, or when there is a sail to be speculated upou. 
Some of the most beautiful sights I caught were 
when no one else was looking down quite into the 
deep — the only way to see most of the creatures 
that live there. One day I was startled, while thus 
garing, with an exquisite radiance, like an expanse 
of brilliant rainbow, far down in the sunny deep 
under our^ bows. My exclamation brought one 
witness to behold, as I did, the distinct form of a 
dolphin come out of the light. It was a family of 
dolphins, — the only ones that were seen on the 
voyage. Many a flying fish darted from the crest 
of one wave into another. Many a minuet did 
Mother Carey's chickens trip, with their slender 
web-feet, on the momentary calm left between two 
billows. Many a shining visitor came up from the 
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lowest deep, to exchange glances aad be gone. I 
soon found it was in vain to call people to look. 
These ughts are too transient to be caught otherwise 
than hy watching. When a shoal of porpoises 
came to race with the ship, every one on board was 
up on the rail to see ; and an exhilarating sight it 
is, when the ship is going before the wind in a rough 
sea, and the porpoises dart visibly through the midst 
of a billow, and pitch and rise, and cross each 
other's path, swiftly and orderly, without ever 
relaxii^ their speed, till they are tired of play. It 
is imposuble to help having a favourite among the 
shoal, and watching him with an interest and 
admiration which, upon consideration, are really 
ridiculous. 

The most generally interesting sight, perhaps, was 
a sail ; and we were never a day without seeing one 
ormore. Sometimes threeorfouiseemedtobepeep- 
ingat us from the horizon. Sometimes our ship and 
another were nearing each other almost all day. Once 
or twice, I was startled with a sudden apparition of 
one close at hand, with all ber sails set, black in s 
streak of moonlight, when I went up to bid the sea 
goodnight One morning early, I found the deck 
in a bustle, from a ship having made signals of 
distress- " A ship in distress ! " every body began 
shouting. " A ship in distress ! " cried I to the 
ladies in the cabin, one of whom came up muffled 
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.in a cloak, sod another with her nightc^ tind^ her 
■bonnet, rather than miss the romftnce of the ao^ie. 
The hearts of the novices were all ready to bleed ; 
■the faces of the gentlem^i began to wear, in antici- 
pation, an expression of manly compassion, as we 
hmig out om: coloors, shortened sail (one of the first 
times we tkad been going right on our comve), and 
wore roimd, while all the people of both ships 
gathered on the decks, and the captiuos brandished 
their trumpets. She was French, and her distress 
was that she had lost her longitude ! Our good 
captain, very angry at the loss of time from such 
a cause, said they ought to have lost thnr heads 
.with it, shouted oat the longitude, and turned into 
.oar course again. The ladies went back to finish 
.their todette in an ordinary mood of sensibility, and 
, the French went on their way, we may conclude, 
rejoicing. 

A distant sail was one day decided to be a 
merchant ship from the south of France, — to every- ' 
body's apparent satisfaction but mine. I had a 
strong persuasion that she was not French, but felt 
how presumptuous it would he to say so. I 
watched her, however ; and at the end of three 
boors, directed the captain's attention again to her. 
He snatdied his glass, and the nest moment electri- 
fied us all by the vehemence of his directions to the 
helmsmu), and others of the crew. It was a rival 
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packet-ship, the Mootreat, which bad left Ports- 
mouth four days before we sailed. Wc were in for 
a race, which lasted three days, after which we lost 
sight of OUT rival, till she reached New York after 
us. Our capttun left the dinner table three times 
this first day of the race, and was excessively 
anxious throughout. It was very exciting to us all. 
We concluded, after fair trial, that she beat in d 
light wind, and we in a strong one. Some weeks 
after our londing, I fell in with two passengers from 
the Montreal, who described the counterpart of the 
scene we had witnessed as ha^-ing taken place on 
board their ship. There bad been the tame start of 
sarprise on the part of their captain, who had also 
left the dinner table three 6mes ; the same excite- 
ment among the passengers ; and the same conclu- 
sion as to the respective sailing merits of the two 
vessels. 

From four to six we were dining. Some of us 
felt it rather annoying to be so long at table ; but it 
is a custom established on board these packets, for 
the sake, I believe, of those who happen to find the 
day too long. Such persons need compassion ; and 
their happier companions can afford to sacrifice 
a>mething to their ease : so no one objects openly to 
devoting two of the best hours of the day to dinner 
and dessert. The rush up to the deck, however, 
when they are ever, shiwt what the taste of the 
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majffi'ity is. One afternoon the ladies were called 
down again, and found in their cabin a surpTiae 
at least as agreeable as my flowers. A dessert of 
pines and grapes bad been sent in by a gentleman 
who found that a friend had' put a basket of choice 
fruits on board for his use, but who preferred 
favouring the ladies with them. He was sent for to 
preside at the table he had thus spread, and was 
not a little rallied by his brother passengers on his 
privileges. These things seem trifles on paper, but 
tbey yield no trifling amusement on a voyage. Our 
afternoons were delightful. For the greater number 
of the forty-two days that we were at sea, the sun set 
visibly, with more or less lustre, and all eyes were 
watc^hing his decline. There was an unusual quiet- 
ness on board just about sunset. All the cabin 
passei^ers were collected on one side, except any 
two or three who might be in the rigging. The 
steerage passengers were to be seen looking out at 
the same sight, and probably engaged as we were in 
pointing out some particular bar of reddened cloud, 
or snowy mountain of vapours, or the crimson or 
golden light spattered on the swelling sides of the 
billows, as they heaved sunwards. Then came the 
last moment of expectation, — even to the rising 
on tip-toe, as if that would enable us to see a spark 
more of the sun : and then the revival of talk, and 
the bustle of piuring off to walk. This was the 
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hour for walking the deck ; and, till near tea-tiine, 
almost the whole company might be seen parading 
like a school. I nei-er grew very fond oi walkiag 
on a heavily floor, on which yon hare to turn at the 
^id of every thirty pac« or so : but it is a duty to 
walk on board ship ; aad it 13 best to do it at this 
hour, and in full and cheerful company. 

After tea, the cabin was busy with whist and 
chess parties, readers, and laughers and talkers. 
On damp and moonless erenii^, I joined a whist 
party ; but my delight was the dedt at this time, 
when I had it all to myself, or when I coold at 
least sit alone in the stem. I know no greater 
luxury than singing alone in the stern on fine nights, 
when there is no one within hearii^ but the helms- 
man, and si^^ts of beauty meet the eye wherever 
it turns. Behind, the light &om the binnade alone 
gleams upon the deck ; dim, shifting lights and 
shadows mark out the full sails against the sky, and 
stars look down between. The young moon drops 
silently into the sea afar. In otu: wake is a loa^ 
train of p^e fire, perpetually renewed as we hiss 
through the dark -woves. On such a quiet night, 
how sbHtlii^ is a voice from the deck, or a shout of 
laughter from the cabin ! More than once, when I 
heard the voices of children and the barking of 
a dog from the steerage, I wholly forgot for the 
t that I was at sea, and looking up, was 
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struct breathless at the sigbt of the dim, grey, 
limUleas expanse. Never, however, did I see the 
inarch of the night so beautiful over hill, dale, 
tpood, or plain as avei the ~ boundless sea, roofed 
vaib its complete arch. The inexpressible silencei, 
the undimmed lustre, the steady visible motion of 
the sky, make the night what it cod nowhere be on 
land, unless in the midst of the Great Desert, or 
ca a h^ mountain-^op. — It is not the cdear sUlI 
mghts alone that are beautiful. Nothing can be 
more chillii^ to the imaginatioa than the idea of 
fog : yet I hare seen exquisite sights in a night- 
fog ; — sot in a pervading, durable mist ; but in such 
a fog as is common at sea ; thick and driving, with 
places through which the nuxm may shine down, 
makii^r dusters of silvery islands on every uda. 
This was an entirely new appearance to me ; and 
ibe white Archipelago was a spectacle of great 
beauty. Then again, the action of the ship in a 
Btmag n^ht'breeze is fine ; cutbi^ her steady way 
through the seething waters, and dashing them froai 
her sides so uniformly and strongly, that for half a 
mile on eith^ hand, ^e sea is aa a white marble 
£oor, gemmed with stars ; — just like a diild's Idea 
of " the pavement of the heavenly courts." Such 
axe the hours when all tliat one has ever known ta 
thought that is beautiful comes back softly and 
mysteriously ; snatches of old songs, all one's fii^ 
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love* in poetry and in the phantasmagoria of nature. 
No sleep S> sweeter than that into which one ainka 
in such ft mood, when one's spirit drops anchor 
amidst the turbulence of the outward world, and the 
very power of the elements seems to shed stillness 
into the aonl. 

There must be many a set offagwut such hour*, 
however, or the whole world would he rushing to 
sea. There would be parlies to the Azores as there 
now are to Rome, and people would be doubling 
the Capes as they now cross the Simplon. There 
are disagreeable hours and daya at sea; — whole 
days, when the ship rolls so as to stop employment 
in the cabin; and the rain pours down so as to 
prevent any weary passenger from putting out his 
head upon deck ; when the captain is to be seen 
outside in his sea- coat, with the water streaming 
from nose, chin, hat, and every projection of his 
costume ; when every one's limbs are aching with 
keeping himself from tumbling ov^r his neighbour j 
when the tea and coffee are cold, and all that is 
liquid is spilt, and everjrthing solid thrown out of 
its place. The best thing to be done on such days 
is to sit in the round-house, each one well wedged 
in between two, the balustrade in front, and the 
wall behind; alias loquacious as possible, talking 
all manner of sense or nonsense that may occur ; 
those who can joke, joking; those who can sing. 
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singing ; those who know an; new gunes teaching 
them. This is better than the only other thing that 
can be clone, — lying in one's heaving berth; better, 
not only because it is more sociable, but because 
there is a fairer chance of appetite and sleep after 
the exercise of laughing (be the laughter about 
anything or nothing) than after a day of uncomfort- 
able listlessness. 

A calm is a much less disagreeable ai&ur — though 
it is not common to say so. A dead calm affords 
a fine opportunity to the gentlemen for writing and 
reading ; and to the ladies, for the repairs of 
the wardrobe. Sewing, which I think a pleasant 
employment everywhere else, is trying to the head 
at sea ; and many omissions and commissions may 
be observed in the matter of costume, which the 
parties would be ashamed of on land. The differ- 
ence after a calm is remarkable : the cap-borders 
are spruce; the bonnets wear a new air ; the 
gloves are whole : the married gentlemen appear 
with complete sets of buttons, and rectified stocks. 
The worst quality of a calm is that it tries tempers 
a little too far. If there be an infirmity of temper, 
it is sure to come out then. At such a time, there 
is much playing of shuffle-board upon deck ; and 
the matches do not al?vays end harmoniously. 
" You touched mine with your foot." — " I did not. 
. I declare." " Now, don't say so, &c., &c."— /' You 
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are e^t." — " No, we are ten." — " I can show yon 
you are only eight." — "Wrfl, if you can't count 
any iDetter than that," — and so on. After &ree 
days of calm, there may be heard a subdued tone 
of scolding fVom the whist party at the top of the 
table, and a stray oath from some check-mated 
person lower down : and while the ladies are brush- 
ing their h^r in their cabin, cert^n items erf infor- 
mation are apt to be g^ven of how Mr. A. looked 
when the lady's |t&rtner turned np tramps, and how 
Mockingly Mr. B. poshed past Mr. C. in going up 
the cabin to dinner. The first breath of favourable 
wind, however, naually Mows all these offences away, 
and tempers turn into their tight course with the ship. 

I had heard bo much at home of the annoyances 
on boarf ship, that I made a list of them at the 
time for the consolation of my friends at home, who 
were, I suspected, bestowing more compassion upon 
me than I had any tiUe to. I find them noted 
down as follows : — 

Next to the sickness, — an tuinoyance scarcely to be 
exaggerated while it lasts, ^ere is, first, the damp, 
dammy feel of everything you touch. Remedy, to 
wear gloves constantly, and clothes which are too 
bad to be spoiled. In this latter device, nearly tiie 
whole company were so accomplished, that it was 
hard to say who excelled. 

Next, want of room. The remedy for this is a 
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tight, ordeiiy pntting smay of tfveTyHnag ; for whkh 
ibere is plmty of tune. 

Thirdly, the candles flare, and look untidy from 
nuuung down twice aa lait as theylMim. Remedy, 
to go out of the way of them, — to the stern, for 
butonce, where Uiere aie tax better lights to be 
Ken. 

Fourthly, the tAia and beds are all as hanl 
ss boards, — a grierance where one cannot always 
walk when one's limhs want resting with exertnse. 
Remedy, patience. Pei'h^M air-coshions may be 
beUer slill. 

Fifthly, wanting is given to be carefol in the use 
of water. Remedy, to bstbe in sea-water, and 
drink cider at dinner. 

fiixthlj, the cider is apt to get low. Remedy, 
take to soda water, ale, hock, or claret. 

Seventhly, the scraping of the deck sets one's 
teeth on edge. For this I know of no remedy but 
patience ; for the deck mnst be scr.^>ed. 

Eighthly, the rattiing, stamping, and clattering 
overhead, when the sails are shifted in the night. 
Remedy, to go to sleep again. 

Ninthly, sour bread. Remedy, lo eat biscuit 
bistead. 

Tenthly, getting sunbmnt. Remedy, not to look 
in the glass. 

These ore all that I can allow from my own 
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experience. Some people talk of ilEUiger ; but I 
do not believe there is more than in travelling on 
land. Some have called a ship a prison so often, 
that the sajing seems to have become current But, 
in my idea, the evils of a prison are, the being 
coerced bj another person's will ; the being dis- 
graced ; the being excluded from the face of nature ; 
and the being debarred from society, employment, 
and exercise. None of these objections apply to a 
fihip as a residence. As for the one point of resem- 
blance, the being unable to walk a mile or more 
out and back again, of how many persons is this 
the volimtary choice, who were never either in a 
prison or a ship ? I would never take the responsi- 
bility of recommending any elderly, or nen-ous, «■ 
untravelled persons to put themselves into a place 
wliich will not keep still, nor anything in it, for a 
month or six weeks, and from which they cannot 
get out : but I cannot think the confinement, by 
itself, anjtbiiig to be much complained of. 

A bad captain must be the worst of annoyances, 
to judge by contrast from the comfort we enjoyed 
under the government of an exceedingly good one. 
We had all great faith in Captain Holdrege as an 
excellent sailor; and we enjoyed daily and hourly 
proofs of his kindness of heart, and desire to make 
everybody about him happy. It was ama^g with 
what patience he bore the teazings of some who 
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were perpetually wanting to know tluDgs that he 
could not posahly tell them ; — when we sboulct be 
at New York, and ao forth. The geatleman who 
uncoQsciouslj supplied the most meriiment to the 
party, waylaid the captiun one husy morning, — one 
of the first when there had been anything for the 
captain to do, and he was in such a bustle that 
nobody else dreamed of speaking to him. 

" Captun," sud the gentleman, " I want to speak 
to you." 

" Another time, sir, if you please. I am in a 
hurry now." 

" But, captiun, I want to speak to yon very much." 

" Speak then, sir, and be quick, if you please." 

" Captain, I am very glad you ha>'e a cow on 
biwrd, — because of the milk." 

" Hum," said the capt^n, and went on with his 
business. 

One Sunday morning, when we were 0:1 " the 
Banks," this gentleman came to me with a doleful 
face, to tell me that he thought we should have been 
at New York to-day. I found that he had actually 
expected this up to the night before, because he hod 
been told, previous to sailing, that we should pro- 
bably spend our fourth Sunday at New York. It 
was proposed to tell him that we shoidd probably 
be in the Pacific by the next morning, to see whe- 
ther he would beliet'e it : but I believe the cxpe* 
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timent was not ventured npon. Some of the 
passengen, talking; one Aay at dinner of percussion 
caps, aaked him whedier they were used in a 
t^ment of which he had frequently spoken. He 
replied that he cUd not know, as he had not inquired 
much into the costume of the anny. 

By the 23rd of August we were only about 1^ 
miles N.W. of die Azores. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber, when onr thoughts wandered homewards to the 
sportsmen all abroad in the stubble, to the readers 
t>f monthly periodicals in which we were interested, 
and to our families who were doubtless fancying 
us on the point of landing, we were not far from 
where we were a week ago. We had had beaudful 
Weadier, bnt every variety of westerly wind with h. 
The passengers b^an to Sag. The noyeU were all 
read ; tiie ladies' work was all done ; and Muffle- 
board and chess will not do for ever. The captain 
began to send up an occasiiHial whet of cherrybounce 
to the ladies before dUnner. For my own par^ I 
was finishing my writing, and finding my first leisure 
for boohs; and I found myself foi^tttng New 
York, and losing si^t of all I expected to see 
beyond it, in Uie pleasures of the sea. We were 
now scarcely half way. The turning point of the 
voyage c«ne the next day, in the shape of a storm. 

Before I went on board, I had said that I should 
like to witness a stonn as fieree as we could escape 
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irom without fatal damage. Some passenger re- 
peated this wish of mine (very common in perK»iti 
going to sea for the first time) in the hearing of the 
mate, who told the sailors; who, accordingly, were 
overheard saying one afternoon, that I' had hetter 
come on deck. Mid see what I should see. My 
derical friend took the hint, and called me hastily, 
to ohierve the crew make ready for a squall. I ran 
iq), and perceived the hlack line advanmg over the 
water from the horizon, — the remarkable indicatiim 
of a coming squall. The sailors were running np 
the shrouds to get the sails in. The second mate 
mts aloft, in the post of danger, his long lutir 
streaming in the wind, while with us below all was 
calm. The sails were got in, just in time. The 
captain did not come down to dinner. Orders were 
grren to " splicethe main-brace ;" for the crew had 
been Tmmlliiig ths ropes since four in the morning. 
I saw them come for their grog, and then wait for 
what might happen next. By sunset the sky was 
tremendous; the sea ri^ng, the wind moaning and 
vdiistling strangely. When I staggered to the stem; 
to hid the sea good night, according to custom, the 
waters were splendidly luminous. Floods of blue 
fire were dashed abroad from our bows, and beyond, 
die whole expanse sparkled as with diamonds. 

All night the noises would havehanished sleep, 
if we could have lain quiet. There was a roar of 
c2 
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wind ; the waves dashed against the sides of the 
ship, as if they were burstiog in : water poured into 
our cabin, though the skylight was fastened down. 
A heavy fall was now and then heard from the other 
cabin ; — some passenger heaved out of his berth. 
After five hours, I could hold in no longer, and a 
tremendous lurch tossed me out upon the floor, 
where I alighted upon my thimble and sdssors, the 
ottojnan I was working (and which I had felt confi- 
dent was far enough ofT), my clothes, books, and the 
empty water bottle. All these things were lying in 
a wet heap. I traversed the ladies' cabin to explore, 
holding by whatever was fastened to the floor. The 
only dry place in which I could lie down was under 
the table ; and standing was out of the question : so 
I brought a blanket and pillow, lay down with a 
firm hold of the leg of the table, and got an hour's 
welcome sleep ; by which time the storm was 
enough to have wakened the dead. The stale of 
our cabin was intolerable ; — the crashing of glass, 
the complaining voices of the sick ladies, the creak- 
ing and straining of the ship ; and, above all, the 
want of air, while the winds were roaring over head. 
J saw no necessity for bearing all this : so, sick as I 
was, I put my clothes on, swathed myself in one 
cloak, and carried up another, wherewith to lash 
myself to something on deck. 

There, all was so glorious that I immediately 
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stumbled down again to implore the otlier ladies to 
come up and be refreshed : but no one would listen 
to me. They were too ill. — I got the captain's 
leave to fasten myself to the post of the binnacle, 
promising to give no trouble, and there I saw the 
whole of the never-to-be-forgotten scene. 

We were lying in the trough of the sea, and the 
rolling was tremendous. The captain wished to 
wear round, and put out a sul, which, though qaite 
new, was instantly split to ribands ; so that we had 
to make ourselves contented where we were. The 
scene was perfectly unlike what 1 had imagined. 
The sea was no more like water than it vas like 
land or sky. When I had heard of the ocean run- 
ning mount^uns high, I thought it a mere hyperbo- 
lical expression. But here the scene was of huge 
wandering mountains, — wandering , as if to find a 
resting-place, — with dreary leaden vales between. 
The sky seemed narrowed to a mere slip overhead, 
and a long-drawn extent of leaden waters seemed 
to measure a thousand miles ; and these were crested 
by most exquisite shades of blue and green where 
Uie foam was about to break. The heavens seemed 
rocking their masses of torn clouds, keeping time 
with the billows to the solemn music of the winds j 
the most swelling and mournful music I ever 
listened to. The delight of the hour I shall not 
forget : it was the only new scene I bad ever beheld 
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that I liad totally and UBiiicpectmgly tailed to 
imagine. 

It wu impoBuble to remain laager than noon, 
irnleM we meant to be drowned Wlten two or 
three ^ntlemen had been almost washed off, and 
the ship had been once nearly half her length noder 
water, it was time to go below, — sad as the neeeenty 
was. The gale gradually abated. In tfae after- 
noon the ladies obtained leave to have their skyhgfat 
<^ened, their cabin mopped, and the carpus taken 
up and carried away to dry. 

The sailors got the mate to inquire how I liked 
tiie storm. If I was not satisfied now, I nerer 
should be. I was satis&ed, and most thankfuL 
The only thing that .surprised me much was, that 
ihere was so little terrific about it I was not aware 
till the nest day, when the captain was found to have 
get it down a buiricane in the l<^-book, how seriom 
a storm it was. The vessel is so obviously buoyant, 
that it appears impossible to overwhelm her ; and 
we were a thousand miles from any rodu. In the 
excitement of audi an hour, one feels that one would 
as sOfHi go down in those magnificsit waters as die 
any other death j but there was nothing present 
which impressed me with the idea of danger but the 
terrors of tn-o of the passengers. Of the poor ladies 
I can give no account ; but one gentleman pulled 
his tiavelling cap forward over his eyes, clasped his 
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bonds on his knees, and lat visibly shiAing in a 
csmer of ibe Tonnd-boaae, looking sfaronk to .half 
bis «ize. The fears of another I Tegaided with mnre 
respect, because he tried hard to hide them. He 
followed me throughout, talking in an artist-like 
style about the tints, and the hu», and many other 
thinga that vere to be noted, but not talked about 
at the moment. If he succeeded in cerering up his 
£esn from himseli^'ODe may well excnse the bad 
taste of the means employed. My clerical friend 
did better. He was on the watch for others and 
ior himself. In high exhilaration, be helped erery 
body, saw every thing, and will, to tite end of his 
days, I will answer for it, forget nothing of that 
glorbos time. 

After the storm, we met with few delays. A 
calm of nine hours enabled the ca'ew to repair all 
damage sustained j the rest of the tune we were 
making progress, though it was sometimes very slow. 
We went south of "the BanJts," and so missed some- 
tiling be»de the fogs, — our hoped-for beat of fresh 
cod, and the spectacle of the fishermen's boats. 
Hereabouts the dog in the steerage smelt land, and 
stood snuffing, v/ilh his paira on the TsiL A wild 
pigeon flew on board, too, — supposed to be from 
Newfoundland ; and the air was sensibly colder, as 
it becomes (m approaching tbe shore. The lottery 
widi which the gentlemen had amused themselves 
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became now ver^ interesUi^. It conoBted uf ten 
^kets, at a aorereaga each, aOBweiin^ to the ten 
days during which it had been thought probable 
that we should land. The two earliest were now 
sold for a shilling and eighteen-pence ; and the 
captain gave £5 for the last, which bore date the 
I lib. This seemed to indicate the captain's expec- 
tation that oar progress would still be slow ; but we 
were scarcely more likely to land on the 11th than 
on the 4th or 5th. 

A passenger beckoned the captain out of the 
cabin one evening, about this time, and asked him 
to look down into the hold, where a tallow candle, 
with a long wick, was seen leaning over the side of 
a candlestick, which was standing on a heap of loose 
cotton ! Such are the perils that careless sailors 
will expose themselves and others to. The captain 
took care to impress his crew with his opinion on 
the matter. 

I believe a r^ular piece of amusement on boaid 
these packet-ships is emptying the letter-bags out 
on the deck. A fine morning is chosen for this ; 
and to a person who ^ts on the rail it affords a 
pretty picture. The ladies draw their chairs round 
the immense heap of letters ; the gentlemen lie at 
length, and scarcely an epistle escapes comment 
A shout of mirth bursts forth now and then, at 
Eome singular name, or mode of address ; commonly 
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at eome Irish epistle, addressed to an emigrant in 
some out-of-the-way place, which there is scarcely 
room to insert, though the direction rims from 
comer to comer, over the whole square. 

About this time, a pedlar, who was among th« 
steerage passengers, appeared on deck, with his 
wares. His pretence was, that some of his silk 
handkerchiefs and gloves had got slightly spotted at 
sea, and that he was not so anxious as before to 
carry them to New York. However this might be, 
the merchant showed himself a shrewd man. He 
saw that the pleasure of shopping, after being for 
Bome weeks out of sight of land, would open to 
him the parse of many a passenger. It was most 
amusing to see the eagerness 'of both gentlemen 
and ladies, and their pleasure in purchases which 
they would have disdained on shore. For the next 
two or three days the company was spruce ia 
damaged handkerchiefs and ribands, and mildewed' 
gloves, rending in ail directions; while the pedlar 
escaped duties, and stepped ashore with a heavy 
purse and light pack. 

On the I5th, we were still between five and six 
hundred miles from our port A sheep had jumped 
overboard, and so cheated us of some of our mutton. 
The vegetables were getting very dry. It was 
found best not to look into the dishes of dried fruits 
which formed our dessert. All was done that care 
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and cookery could do ; but who could have antici- 
pafed sncfa a length of \oiyage ? Open declarations 
■of aaad began to be made by not a few ; and I waa 
almost afraid to own, in answer to questions, that I 
was not tired of the aea : but I could not honeetly 
■ay that I was. The gentlemen began to spar at 
table aboat the comparative merits of England and 
America : the Prussian could not find English in 
whit^ to bemoan himself snfiidently, and shrugged. 
The cider, ale, soda-water, and claret were all gone, 
and we were taking to porter, which must needs 
-soon come to an end. Same show of preparatioii 
to land was this day made, and a lively bustle ensued 
-on the first hint from the captain. He went round 
to take down the names of the pass^^rs at length, 
in order to their being reported on arrival. The 
ages had to be af&zed to the namtes ; and as the 
captain could not ask the ladies for their ages, he 
committed it to the gentlemen to decide upon each. 
The ladies, who were qoillii^, trimming, and sorting 
tiieir things in their own cabin, could not conceive 
the meaning of the shouts of laughter which came 
from the top of the gentlemen's table, till the young 
Carolinian came and told what the fun was. The 
standing joke is to make the youi^ ladies mai^ 
years too old, and the old ladies ridiculously young : 
and this was done now, the ladies conudering the 
afEair no business of theirs. One lady, vho had 
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freqaentlj crossed, told me Uiat ten yean before 
she bad beea set down as forty : sbe stood nov as 
twenty-tfour. 

On the 17tli, ve were surrounded witb weed, 
and Mother Carey's chickens began to disappeart 
Soundings were this day taken, and I was called to 
see and touch the iirst American soil, — the thimble- 
full deposited on the lead. The next day, Thttrs- 
day, the wind continuing fair, we were within 100 
miles of our port, and all was liveliness and bustle. 

The American dinne was requested by all the 
passengers to propose, after dinner, the health of 
Captain and Mrs. Holdrege. lui^ the upportnnity 
to express our hearty -tbaidu to Ute captain for tliA 
whole of his conduct towards us. The captain rose 
to spe^ in aoknowle(%ment of the toast, but wu 
io taken by surprise with his lady's name being 
bailed with our good widws, that after two words of 
thanks, he shot out i^ the cabin, every one under- 
standing the cause of his brevity. In the evening 
we were told tlmt we should -see land on rising in 
the morning ; and some of us requested to be called 
at five. 

At five, on the morning of the 19th, I started 
np, and at the foot of the companion-way was 
stopped by the Scotch lady, who told me I might 
go back again, as we were becalmed, and I might 
seethe shore just as well two hours hence. This 
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wu being a little too cool about luch a matter. I 
■aw the dim shore, — a long line of the New Jersey 
cout, with diatingmshable treei and white haiuet. 
By breakfast-time our eyes were pai ifuUy strained, 
01 only one could have the glass at a time, and I did 
not like to snatch it from those who were enjoyii^" 
the pleasure of recc^nising familiar objects^— tradng 
the first features of home. I was taken by surprise 
by my own emotions. All that I had heard of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of the old colonial days, of the 
great men of the Revolution, and of the busy, 
prosperous succeeding days, stirred up my mind, 
while I looked upon the sunny reach of land on the 
horizon. All the morning I sat dreaming, inter- 
rupted now and then by the smiling but tearful 
young mother, who expected tidings of her child 
before the day was over ; or by otben, who had 
less cause for being deeply moved, who came to 
describe to me the pleasures of Long Branch, (the 
bathing place in view,) or to speculate on how long 
this tedious calm would last. All the morning I 
sat on the rail, or played sister Anne to the ladies 
below, when once the wind hod freshened, and we 
glided slowly along towards Sandy Hook. " Now 
I see n large white house." " Now I see Never- 
sink. Come up and see Neversink !" " Now I 
see a flock of sheep on the side of a hill ; and now 
a fisherman standing beside his boat :" and so forth. 
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What were die ladies below foi? — They were 
dreuing for the shore. The gentlemen too vanisbed 
from the deck, one by <Hie, and reappeared in glossy 
hats, coats ^th the creases of the portmanteau 
Qpon them, and tbe first really black shoes and 
boots we bad seen for weeks. The quizzing which 
was properly due to the discarded sea garments was 
now bestowed on this spruce costume ; and every 
gentleman had to encoonter a laugh as he issued 
from the companitMi-w&y. We agreed to snatch 
onr meals as we pleased this day. No one was to 
remun at table longer than he liked.-^Ererything 
looked jt^ous. The passengers were in the most 
amiable mood : we were in sight of a score of ships 
crossing the bar at Sandy Hook : the last company 
of porpoises was sporting alongside, and shoals 
of glittering white fi^ rippled the water. The 
captain was fidgetty, however. Those vessels cross- 
ing the bar might be rival packet-ships, and no pilot 
was yet to be seen. " Here be is 1" cried a dozen 
voices at once ; and an el(%ant little nfiair of a boat 
was seen approaching. A curious- looking old gen- 
tleman swung himself up, and seemed likely to be 
torn in pieces by the ravenous inquirers for news. 
He thrust an armfnl of newspapers amoi^ us, and 
beckoned tbe captain to tbe stem, where the two 
remained in grave consultation for a few minutes. 
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when the captun nlled one <d the.lad^ j 
aside, to ask hex a question. What the pilot wanted 
to know wu, whether Geoige TktHnpsim, the Aboii' 
ti<«i miuianai^, was wi board. He was to lure 
bem, bnt wu nc^ The pilot declared that this 
was well, as .he could not hare been landed without 
ihe certaintj of brang deatrojed within a week — the 
Abolition riots in New York having t^ccn. place just 
before. What the captain wanted to leom of the 
iadj pasaenger was, what ray o|unioDS on slavery 
were, in order to know wfaethtr he naight safely 
land me. She told him that I was an abolititHiist 
m prindple ; but that she believed 1 went to 
America to leam and ntrt to teach. So the good 
cq^tain nodded, and said nstfiing to ine on the 
subject. 

Next arrived a boat from the aempaper office of 
the Courier ami Inquirer, whoae agent would not 
hear of dinner, or Koyother delaj, but -iliOuldCTed 
his bag of news, got the list of our oaKes, and was 
off. — The American passengers, all by this time 
good £[iends of mine, came to show me, with much 
mirth, paragraf^ in the new^apers the pilot had 
broagbt, exhorting their readers not to tiisw tobacco 
ta praise theanselvefi in my pnesence, under penalty 
eS h^ag reported of in IjotAoa.ioi tbese national 
ftublee. 
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After dinner, we were off Sandy Hook, and the 
faillfi of New Jeisej, Long; IsWh], aod Staten laluid 
were growii^ purple in the domly sniuet, when a 
mall, shabby steant-boot was seen emei;gia^ frotn 
the Narrows. O, the speculations and breadiloa 
nspense as to whether ^le was comii^ to m ! In 
a few minntes, there rcasaioed no further doubt. 
Then there was a m^ to the mde, and one irf the 
young ladies saw through her tesrsher two brodient, 
and other paraengers odier relations diowiog diem- 
sdres on the bows of the tfeamer. They presently 
boerded ns, we strangcti hsnng all retired .to tlw 
Other side. I nerer liked introductions better ^lan 
duse which foUowed. WiA broad smiles my pas- 
aei^r finends oame .up, saying, ".I bare the great 
pleasure of introdudog to ^u my brother." — " i 
am »ire you will be ^ad to bear ii>xt nty fnnily 
are all well." These are occasions whra ^mpathy 
is very sweet, and when it is always ready. 

Tbai was heard the captsdn's loadest Toice, 
crying, " All who wish to go up to the dty to-mght, 
get ready tfirectly." We had all prenously agreed 
bow much better it was thstwe dioi^d spend tins 
night on board, aa the harbour would be seen to 
much advanta^ by Ae niomii^ light : but we 
forgot all tl^ m a moment, and -nobody dreamed 
of being left behind. Om' littie bundleswere made 
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up in a trice, and we qnitted onr ship. The crew 
and steerage passengers assembled on deck, and 
gave us three parting cheers, whi*^ might be beard 
all over the harbour. Our gentlemen returned 
ihem, and our hearts yearned towards our beautiful 
ship, as she gat dark upon the evening waters, with 
all her siuls majesticallj spread. " Does she sot 
look well now V " Does she not show herself beau- 
Ufully now?" exclaimed one and another, in the 
hearing of the gratified captain. 

The light was failing as we entered the Narrows. 
The captain and several other friends pmnted out 
to me every headland, bay, and fortification as we 
passed. — We were detained a long while at the 
quarantine ground. The doctor was three miles 
off, and nearly an hour elapsed before the great 
news reached him that we were all quite well, and 
we were therefore allowed to proceed. It now 
rained heavily, and we were obliged to crowd into 
the small cabin of the poorest steamer in the bay. 
There, by the light of one dim and dirty lamp, was 
the question first asked me in joke, which has since 
been repeated in so many moods, "How do you 
like America?" The weather cleu'ed up in another 
half hour. We stood in the dark on the wet deck, 
watching the yellow lights and shadowy buildings of 
the shore we were rapidly nearing, till we felt the 
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expected ahock, wid jumped upon the wharf amidst 
the warm welcomes of many friends, who, in their 
own joy at alighting on their nalive shore, did not 
foiget to make it at once a home to us strangers. 

This was at eight in the evening of the 19th of 
September, 1834, after a long but agreeable voyage 
of forty-two days. 
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" Kaiigia, atque agri culluras, maiila, leges 
Arma, yias, Testeis, et cntera de gmece honun 
Pmoub, dcUcia* qnoqoa fiUa bodhoi oouibu, 
Camuno, pietaiaa, ac dndala signa, polihu 
Usui, et impigin simul experieutia maotia, 
Faullatim docuit pedeteatiin piogredieDteu," 

Lucretim, W>, v> 

The moment of first landii^ in a foreign city is 
commonly spoken of as a perfect realization of 
forlornnesg. My entrance upon American life was 
anything but this. The spirits of my companions 
and myself were in a holiday dance while we were 
receiving onr first imi^esnons; and New York 
always aftenrards bore an air of gaiety to me firom 
the association of fte early pleasures of foreign 
travel. 

Apartments bad been secured for us at a board- 
ing-house in Broadway^ and a hackney-coach was 
in wiuting at the wharf. The moonlight was flick- 
ering through the trees of the battery, the insects 
were buzzing all about us, the catydids were grind- 
ing, and all the sounds, except human voices, were 
quite unlike all we had beard for six weeks. One 
of my companions took the sound of the catydid 
for a noise in her head, for many hours after c<Hning 
into their neighbourhood. As we rattled over the 
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Stones, I waa xcurpriaed to fud tfiat the ostreet we 
were in was Broadway ;^th£ lower and nanower 
end, however : but nolitii^ that I saw, after all I 
bad heard, aod the paiuswaa of New Yoric that I 
had visiled in Laaikei, disaippconted me bo mudi aa 
Broadway. Its leogtli is naoarkable ; but neither 
its width, nor the style of its houses. The trees 
with whidi it.is Used gave it. Has first evening, a 
foreign mt. 

Oar iMMloas at the boanHi^-hause ^shook hands 
with as, and ordend tea. While we waited for it, 
and within ten minutes after J iiad croaiad the first 
American thradiold, three gentlemen inttodnced 
themselres to me,.oae <A whom waa the melandioly 
politiciazi, whom I ha^ meniioDed elsewhere* U 
having forewarned me of the lata! orarthrow of the 
United States' institutictis, which would certainly 
take place while I was in the ODuntry. This gen- 
tleman afterwards became a dear aod intimate 
friend ; and we fiumd that politics are, perhaps, 
the only subject on which we entertain irreconcila- 
^i^ difierences of opmuHi. We ofttn amused 
oarselves with recumiig to this our first meetii^. 
This gealleman aflbrded me an early specimen oS 
the humour wbidi I thiidc oue of the chief cbaiao- 
teristics of the Americans. In the few minutes 
during which we were waiting for tea, he dropped 
* Society in America, tdI. i., p. 1 0. 
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some drolleries bo new to me, and bo intense, that 
I was perplexed what to do with my laughter. 

While we were at tea, a few ^ntlemen dropped 
in, and read the newspapers at the long table at 
which we were seated. One fixed my attention at 
once. He had the carriage of a soldier, with an 
uncommonly fine countenance, bearing a general 
resemblance to the great men of the Revolution 
with whose portr^tt the English are most familiar. 
I think it is not a mere fanc^ that there is an air 
common to \Vashii^;ton, Jefferson, and Madison. 
This gentleman reminded me of them all ; and the 
quietness with which he made his remarks, and his 
evident high breeding, piqued- the curiosity of a 
stranger. He was General Mason, the father of 
the young Governor of Michigan, and the most emi- 
nent citizen of Detroit. From time to time in my 
travels, I met various members of his family, whose 
kindness always made me thankful that accident 
had placed me in the same house with them at the 
outset 

In our rooms, we found beds with four posts, 
looking as if meant to hang gowns and bonnets 
upon; for there was no tester. The washstand was 
inthout tumbler, glass, soap, or brush-tray. The 
candlestick had no snuffers. There was, however, 
the luxury, sufficient for the occa«on, that every 
article of furniture stood still in its place ; and that 
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the apEurtment itself did not rock up and down. 
The first few days after a voyage go far towards 
making one believe that some things have a quality 
of stability, however one may be metaphysically 
convinced that the sea affords a far truer hint of the 
incessant fiux and change which are the law of the 
universe. If I had rejoiced in the emblem at sea, 
I now enjoyed the deception on land. 

At five in the morning I threw up my sash, to 
see what I could see. I cannot conceive what tra- 
*-eUers mean by saying that there is little that is 
foreign in the aspect of New York. I beheld nothing 
at this moment that I could have seen at home, ex- 
cept the sky and the grassof the court-yard. The 
houses were all neatly and brightly painted, had 
green outside blinds to every window, and an appa- 
ratus for drying linen on the roof. A young lady 
in" black silk, with her Iiwr neatly dressed, was 
mopping the steps of one house; and a similar 
yout^ lady was dusting the parlour of another. A 
large locust-tree grew in the middle of the court- 
yard of the house I was in ; and under it was a truly 
American wood-pile. Two negroes were at the 
pump, and a third was carrying musk-melons. 

When the breakfast-beU rang, the long and cross 
tables in the eating-room were filled in five minutes. 
The cross table, at which our hostess presided, was 
occupied by General Mason's family, a party of 
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Spaniards, and ourselves. The long one was filled 
Qp with families retnming^ southwards &om the 
Springs; married persons witboat diildren, who 
preferred boarcting' ta bousdteeping ; and sin^e 
gentlemen, tinefty merchants. I found this mode 
of living rather formidable' the first da^; and not 
all the good manners that I witnessed at public 
tables ever reconciled me to it; 

From a tmnk belonging to a lady of om: party 
having been put. on board a. wrong ship, we had 
some immediate shopping to do, and to find a man> 
tea-maker. We suspected we riiould soon be de- 
tained at home by callers, and therefore determined 
to transact our business at onoe, though our lu^age 
had not arrived from the CuAom-House, and we 
were not " dressed. for Broadway," as the phrase is. 

In the streets, I was in danger of being run down 
by the fire-engines, so busy were my eyes with the 
novelties about me. These Gre-erngines mo aloi^ 
the nde-pavemen^ stopping for nobody ; and I 
scarcely ever walked out in New York without 
seem^; one or more out on bu^ess, m* for aii<airii^. 
The nordties whicii amused me were the ^nuce 
appearance of all the pec^le ; the pervadis^ neat» 
nesB and brightness, and the business-like air of the 
children. The carmen were all well dressed, and 
erm two poor boys who were s^ing matches had 
dean shirt-collars and whole coats, though dieywere 
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banfooted. The stodcs of gooda seemed large sbkI 
lutndsoine, and: we were less struck- with ihe in- 
diSeTence of maaner, commoaly ascribed to Ameri- 
can storfikeepefSi tllan frequently aftn^rards; The 
most nnpleaBaat circumstaRce was the appearance 
and mmner of Hie ladies whom we saw in the sbreets 
and gtoiesi It was now the end of a very hot sum* 
mer, and evei^ lady wo met loelied ai if she were 
fonergitig from the yellow fever; and the langtud 
unsteady step betokened the reverse of he^dth. 

Thet heat was somewhat oppresnvev W^e were 
in the warm dresses we had put on while yet at 
sea, as our tnuilu.had not mada thenr ^pearance. 
Trains of callera-came in the aftemocm and evening ; 
membsra of Congress, candidates for State offices, 
felIow-passeif;eT9and.dieir&iends, aitd other friends 
of our friends ;- and still we were not " dressed for 
Broadway." In: tiie evening, the luggage of my 
companions: was brought up, but not mine. Special 
orders- had been inued from tiie' Cnstom-House 
diat my baggage should pass wiliiout examination^ 
and it was therefore at this moment on board ship. 
To-night it was too late-: nect monnng it was Son' 
day, and ererj^hing in-die hold was undei^lock and 
key, and unattainablfl till Monday. There seemed 
DO hope of my getting out all day, and I was really 
rexed^ I w^tad' to see tfie churches, and hear tha 
preaching, and be doing what cAhem were doing^; 
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but tbe heat was plainly too great to be encountered 
in any gown but a muslin one. A lady boarding in 
the house happened to hear of the case, and sent 
her servant to say that she believed her dresseg 
would fit me, and that she should be bappy to sup- 
ply me with a gown and bonnet till my trunks should 
arrive. I accepted her kind offer without any scru- 
ple, feeling that a service like this was just what I 
should wish to render to any lady under the same 
circumstances : so I went h> church equipped in a 
morning-gown and second-best bonnet of this neigh- 
bourly lady's. 

The church that we went to was the Unitarian 
church in Chambers street. Its regular pastor 
was absent, and a professional brother from Phila- 
delphia preached. We were most deeply impressed 
by the devotional part of his service, delivered in a 
voice which I have certainly never heard equalled 
for music and volume. His discourse moved us no 
less. We looked at one another in much delight. 
I warned my companion not to be too certain that 
this preaching was all we then felt it to be : we bad 
been six Sundays at sea, and some of the impression 
might be owing to this being the renewal of the 
privilege of social worship in a church. I heard 
much of the same preaching afterwards, however ; 
and I am now of the same opinion that I was this 
6rst day, — that it is the most true, simple, and solemn 
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that I ever listened to. The moment the service 
was over, the minister came down from the pulpit, 
addressed me as an old friend, and requested me to 
accept the hospitality of his house when I should 
^isit Philadelphia. Under the emotions of the 
hour, it was impossible to help giving a glad assent : 
and in his house I afterwards enjoyed many weeks 
of an intercourse as intimate as caa ever exist be- 
tween members of the same family. Vi>e kept up 
the most rapid and copious correspondence the whole 
time I was in America, and he and his wife were 
my American brother and sister, — the depositories 
of all those " impressions" on the mind of a stranger 
about which American society is so anxious. 

General Mason introduced me to Governor Cass, 
then Secretary-at- War; now Ambassador at Paris. 
Governor Cass is a shrewd, hard-looking man, the 
very concentration of American caution. He is an 
accomplished and on honest man ; hut his dread of 
committing himself renders both his solid and orna- 
mental good qnalities of less valne to society than 
they should be. The State of Michigan, which is 
under great obligations to him, is proud of her citi- 
zen ; and it is agreed, I believe, on all hands, that 
his ap]K>intment is more satisfactory and honourable 
to his country than that of many who have been 
sent as ministers to foreign courts. 

I feel some doubt about giving any account of the 
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public men of the Unitetl Stales ; I do not mean 
•CFuples of conscience ; for when a man comes for- 
ward in political, or other kind of public life, he 
makes a present of himself to society at lai^e, and 
bis person, mind, and manners become a Intimate 
subj ect of observation and remark. My doubts arise 
from the want of interest in the English about the 
great men of America ; a want of interest which 
arises from no fault in either ^ttrty, I believe ; but 
from the baseness of the newspapers, whose reviKngs 
of all persons in turn who fill a public station are 
■o disgusting as to discourage cnrio»ty, and set all 
friendly interest at defiance. The names of the 
English political leaders of the day are almost as 
femiliar in the mouths of Americans as of natives, 
while people in London are asking who Mr. Clay 
is, and what part of the Umon Mr. Calhoun comes 
from. The deeds of Mr. Clay, and the aspirations 
©f Mr. Calhoun would be at least as interesting in 
London as the proceedings of French and German 
statesmen, if they could be fairly placed tinder ob- 
servation : but every man of feeling and taste recoils 
from wading through such a slough of rancour, folly 
and falsehood as the American newspapers present 
SB the only medium throu^ which the object is to 
be attained. 

Mr. Gallatin's naTr.e is, however, everywhere 
known and welcome. Mr. Gallatin did me the 
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honour of calling on me in New York, having heard; 
that I desired to learn the precise gronods of tlie> 
qoarrcl which was agitating the country about Ae 
Bank. I was delighted to listen to his full and lu-^ 
minons report of the question ; and of many other 
matters, on which he spoke with a freedom and 
courtesy which would go far towards making the- 
current of human afliurs ran smooth, if they were 
but general. He told me something of the early 
part of his career, which began in 1 787 ; described 
bis three nsits to England, and sketched the charac- 
ter of the reigns of our two last kings, of Louis 
Philippe, and of President Jackson, He entered 
i^Mi the philosophy of the Presidentship ; exhibited 
the ^irit of the three great divisions of the United 
States, the north, south, and west ; esplained die 
principles on which the letting of land proceeds ; 
described the Germans and other agricultural popu- 
lation of the country, and showed the process by 
which the aristocratic class rises and is replenished 
in a democratic republic. While he was talking, I 
felt as if he was furnishing me with new powers of 
observation ; and when he was gone, I hastened to 
secure what he had told me, lest its novelty and 
abimdance should deceive my memOTy, I believe- 
Mr. Gallatin was at this time seventy-two : but he 
did not appear so old. He is tall, and looks dig 
nified and courteous. He is a native of Switzerland, 
b2 
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anil speaks with a very slight foreign accent, bnt with 
a flow and liveliness which are delightful. 

I was assured, at the outset, that ^e late abolition 
riots in New York were theworkof the Irish immi- 
grants, who feared the increase of a free black popu- 
lation, OS likely to interfere with their monopoly of 
certain kinds of labour. This I afterviards found 
to be untrue. Some Irish may have joined in "the 
row," but the mischief originated with natives. It 
is remarkable tbat I heard no more of abolition for 
many weeks ; I think not till I was about leaving 
Philadelphia. 

We obtained some "impressions" of the .environs 
.of New York, to add to those we had of the dty 
itself, by going to spend an evening at Mr. King's, 
.at High Wood, two miles beyond Hoboken, on the 
New Jersey side of the river. The frame cMtages, 
■with their thatched verandahs, struck me as very 
pretty. I could not say much for the beauty of the 
com, whose plants, long since stripped of their cobs, 
were standing yellow and dry, and fast hastening to 
decay. There were ridges of grey rock, interspersed 
with woods which still flourished in their summer 
greenness. Above all, was a sunset which, if seen 
in England, would persuade the nation that the end 
of the world was come. The whole arch of the 
jfey appeared lined with conflagration. It seemed 
Strange t:> see the wagin-driver talking with his 
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bullocks, and the old Datcli dame spinning in die 
stoup, as qoietly as if that scarlet sky had been of 
its usual summer blue. 

I was shown, on the way, the spot where Hamil- 
ton received his death wound from Col<Miel Burr. 
It was once made a qualification for office that the 
candidate should never have fought a duel. Duel- 
Img is an institution not to be reached by such a 
provision as this. No man under provocation to 
fight would refrain from fear of disqualif^ng him- 
self for office hereafter ; and the operation of the 
restriction was accordingly found to be this; that 
duels were as frequent as ever, and that desirable 
cjuulidates were excluded. The provision was got 
rid of on the plea that promissory oaths are bad in 
principle. The cure of duelling, as of every other 
encroachment of passion and selfishness on such 
higher principles as, being passive, cannot be em'> 
bodied in acts, must be the natural result of the 
improved moral condition of the individual or of 
society. No one believes that the legal penalties 
of duelling have had much effect in stopping the 
practice ; and it is an injury to society to choose^ 
out of the ample rauge of penalties, disquali6 cation 
for social duly as one. 

The view from Mr. King's garden at High 
Wood is beautiful. From one opening, a reach of 
twelve miles of the Hudson is commanded, — from 
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4ke Nkttots upi^'ards. A soft red light was rest- 
ing on the waten, the laat tii^ &oin the late 
flaming sky. The dark sloaps moored below were 
4hu8 rendered viable, while the twilight shrouded 
the rocks. Opposite, there was a fiare in tJie woods, 
from a glass-house; and the lighla of the dty 
iwinUed afar off, reflected in the waters. 

One of the first impressions ot a foreigner in 
^^ew York is of the extreme insolence and vulgarity 
of certain young Englisfamen, who thus make them- 
celves very conspicuous. Wefl-mannered English- 
men are scarcely distingnishable from the natives, 
nnd thus escape observation ; while every commer- 
cial traveller who sneers at republicamsm all day 
long, and every impertinent boy, leaving home for 
the first time, with no undentanding or sympathy 
for anything but what he has been accustomed to 
see at home, obtrudes himself upon the notice, and 
<^Uenges the congeniality of sncfa coimtrymen and 
countrywomen as he can contrive to put hmiself in 
the way of. 1 was annoyed this evening, on my 
return home, by a very complete specimen of the 
last-mentioned order of travelleTS. 

Need I say, after thus detailing the little inci- 
dents which followed my landing in America, that 
Sty first impressions of the country wcare highly 
agreeable? 
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" O, there is not loat 

One of earth's cb^nia : upon het bosom ; 
After the Sight of untold centuries. 
The fnshnesB of her far begianinf Ika, 
Aiiil f et shall lie." 



-I WENT three time* up the Hudfiou ; and if I lived 
eU New York, should be tempted to sacend it diree 
times a-week during the summer. Yet the greater 
number of ladies on board the steam-boat remained 
in .the close cabin, among the crying bsbies, even 
while we were passing the finest scenery of the 
river. Tbey do not share the taste of a gentlo- 
man who, when I was there, actually made the 
-steam-boat his place of abode during the entire 
summer season, sleeping oo board at Albany and 
New York on alternate nights, ami gazing at the 
-shores all the day long, with apparently imdiminish- 
ing delight. 

The first time we went i^, the early part of the 
.morning was fc^gy, and the mist bung about the 
ridge of the Palisades, — the rocky western barrier 
of the river. There were cottages perched her« 
And there, and trees were sprinkled in the c 
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and a little yellow strand, jvut wide enough for the 
fisherman and his boat, now and then intervened 
between the waters and the perpendicular rock. 
In the shadowy recesses of the shore were sloops 
moored. Seagulls dipped their wings in the gleams 
of the river, and the solitary fish-hawk sailed slowly 
over the woods. I saw on the eastern bank, a wide 
flight of steps cut in the turf, leading to an opening 
in the trees, at the end of which stood a white 
house, apparently in deep retirement — Further on, 
the river widened into the Tappaan sea, and then the 
hills rose higher behind the banks, and wandering 
gleams lighted up a mountain region here and there. 
The captain admitted us, as strangers, (of course 
without any hint from us) into the wheel-room, 
which was shady, breezy, nx^piy, and commanding 
the entire view. Hence we were shown Mr. Irving's 
cottage, the spot where Andre was captm^, and 
the other interesting points of the scenery. Then 
the banks seemed to close, and it was matter for 
conjecture where the outlet was. The waters were 
hemmed in by abrupt and dark mountains, but the 
channel was still bixrad and smooth enough for all 
the steam-boats in the republic to ride in safety. 
Ridges of rock pimped into the waters, garnished 
with trees which seemed to grow without soil : above 
them were patches of cultivation on the mountain 
sides, and slopes of cleared land, with white bouses 
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upon them. Doves flitted among the nearest trees, 
and gay row-boats darted ftom point to pointy from 
one island to another. 

West Point, beautiful aa it is, was always visible 
too soon. Yet to leave the boat was the only way to 
remain in nght of the Highlands ; and tbe charms of 
the place itself are scarcely to be surpassed. — The 
hotel is always full of good company in the season^ 
Mr. Cozens keeps a table for tlie officers, and is 
permitted to add as many guests as his house wilt 
hold : but, under such dircumstances, he takes pains 
to admit only such as are fit company for his per- 
manent boarders. The views from the hotel are so' 
fine, and there is such a provision of comfort antl 
entertainment, that there would be no hardship ii> 
sitting within doors fM a week : but we made the 
best use we could of our opportunities, and saw and' 
achieved everything pertaining to the place, except 
mounting the Crow's Nest; an expedition which tbe- 
bcat of the weather prevented our undertaking. 

In some sohtary spots of this settlement the 
stranger cannot help meditating on tbe vast mate* 
rials of human happiness which are placed at the 
disposal of the r^ administrators of this great 
country. How great is the apparatus to be yet put 
lo use ! Here, where life is swarming all around, 
how few are the habitations of men! Here are 
woods climbmg above woods, to the clouds and 
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atietcliiiig to (be horiaan, in which D^riads of crea- 
pates ue chirrniw, h&nmiiiir, and spOTtiiig ; defts 
whence the waters gush oat ; green skates read; Sat 
the plough and the sif^e ; flat meadows with a few 
haycorlu Ijing at die foot c^ moantaiiB as yet OD- 
toudied. Grusboppras ^ring at every atep aae 
takes in the rich graaa, and many a blue dragtMi-% 
balances itself on the tips of the BtrcH^est blades; 
liutterflies, green,- black, white, and yellow, danle 
the eye that wonld follow them ; yet how few mca 
■re near ! A gay group on the steps of the hoteli 
a company of cadets parading <m the greoi; the 
ferryman and his fare, and the owners of this and 
that and the other house perched upoa the junuades 
f>f the bills ; — these are all as yet vi»ble in a regiim 
wbii^ will hereafter be filled with speedi and busy 
with thought. 

On the steep above the landing-place I warn 
introduced to Mr. Irving, with whom 1 had a few 
minutes' cmtvereatHm before be stepped into the 
J'eiTy'boat which was to take bim over to the Foundry 
to dinner. Many other persons with whom I waa 
glad to have Uie <^portnni^ of becoming ac- 
quainted were at the hoteL Mr. and Mrs. Morria 
jvere our guides to Fwt Putnam, afier dinner; 
walk«5 as active aiul resolute as otm^es. The 
beauty from this elevated platfonn is really op- 
pressive to the sense. One is glad to divert one's 
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attention £rom iti awful radisnce b^ watking in 
precipitous places, by visitiiu' tbe cell in which it ic 
laid, but doubtliilly, that Anilre was confined, or 
■even by meditatii^ on the lot of the solitary coW 
.that has the honour of gramng in the midst of the 
only Tuins that adorn American scenery. 

A lady in the hotel offered to meet me on the 
hoase-top at five o'clock in the morning to see the 
sun rise. 1 looked out at three ; there was a soli* 
tary light twinkling in the academy, and a faint 
gleam, out of a cloudy sky, npon the river. At 
'five ^e sky vras so thickly orerspread with clouds, 
that the expedition to the house-top had to be aban^ 
dooed. The morning afterwards cleared, and I 
went alone down to Kosciusko's Garden. I loved 
this retreat at an hour when I was likely to have it 
to myself. It is a nook, scooped, as it were, out of 
-the rocky bank of the river, and reached by descend- 
ing several flights of steps from the platform behind 
the hotel and academy. Besides the piled rocks 
and the v^et^on with which they are clothed, 
there is nothing but a clear spring, which wells vcp 
in a stone basin, inscribed with the hero's name. 
This was lus favourite retreat ; and here be sat for 
many hours in a day, with his book and his thoughts. 
After fancying for some time that I was alone, and 
playii^ with the fountain and the leaves of the red 
beech and the m^le, now turning into its autumnal 
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scarlet, I found, on looking up, thatone of the cadeU 
*as stretched at length on a high projection of 
rock, and that another was coming down the steps. 
The latter accosted me, ofiiering to point out to me 
the ohjects of interest about the place. We had a 
long conversation about his academical life. 

The students applj themselves to mathematics 
during the first and second years ; during the third, 
to mathematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy ; 
and during the fourth, to engineering. There is 
less literary pursuit than they or their friends would 
like ; but they have not time for everjtbing. Their 
work is from seven in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, with the exception of two hours for meals. 
Then come drill and recrea^on, and then the even- 
iiig parade. During six weeks (I think) of the 
summer, they camp out, which some of the youths 
enjoy, while others like it so much less than living 
under a roof, that they take lliis time to be absent 
on furlough. The friends of others come to see 
them, while the pretty spectacle of a camp is added 
to the attractions of the place. Every care is used 
that the proficiency should be miuntained at the 
highest point that it can be made to reach. The 
classes consist of not less than 140, of whom only 
40 graduate. Some find the work too hard ; some 
dislike the rouUne; others are postponed; and by 
this careful weeding out, the choicest are kept for 
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the public service. This process maj go some 
way towards accounting for the present unpopularity 
of the institution, and the consequent danger of its 
downfal. The number of disappointed youths, 
whose connexions will naturally bear a grudge 
gainst the establishment, must be great. There 
is a belief abroad that its principle and administra- 
tion are both anti-republican ; and in answer to an 
iiresistible popular demand, a committee of Con- 
gress has been ei^aged in investigating both the 
philoE'phy and practice of this national military 
academy ; for some time previous to which there 
was difficulty in obtaining the annual appropriation 
for its support. I have not seen the Report of this 
Committee, but I was told that the evidence on 
which it is foundetl is very unfavourable to the 
conduct of the establishment, in a political point of 
view. The advantages of such an institution in 
securing a uniformity of military conduct in case 
of war, from the young soldiers of all the States 
having received a common education ; in affording 
one meeting point where sectional prejudice may 
be dissolved ; and in concentrating the attention of 
tiie whole union upon maintaining a high degree of 
proficiency in science, are so great, that it is no 
wonder that an indignant and honest cry is raised 
agunst those who would abolish it on account of its 
aristocratic tendencies. I rather think it is a case 
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in which bc^ parties are more dun commonly 
right : that it is an iostitation which can acsrcely be 
dispensed with^ but which requires to be watched 
with the cloeest jealousy, that there maj be no abase 
of patronage, and no such combinabonM could lead 
to the founda^on of a military aiiitocracy. 

I saw the well-selected library, consisting rf 
several thousand volumes, the spacious letlnre 
rooms, and students' apartments. I often wonder 
whether students are at bU aware of ~ the wistfid 
longing, — the eavj — with which those who are pre- 
cluded from academical life, view the arrangementx 
of colleges. No library in a private boose convejB 
Buy idea of the power of devotioa to study which is 
su^ested by the sight of a student's oparttnent in a 
college. The ught of the snug solitary raora, the 
bookshelves, the single desk aitd arm-chair, the 
iarum, and even the flower-pot or two in the win- 
dow, and the portrait of some favorite pUlosopbiad 
worthy, — these things send a thrill of envy througli 
the heart c^ the thoughtful pt^tician, or man of butt- 
ness, or woman, who cannot cconmand such facili- 
ties for study. I know that the fallacy of attribntii^ 
too much to eternal arrai^e^ncaits enters here: 
that many study to as much advantage tmder diffi- 
culties as any academical member in bis retirement : 
—I know too that the student shares the human 
weakness of finding evil in his lo^ and suppoiing 
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-that he should he better in eome other circum- 
stances ; — I know this hy a revelation mice made to 
me hj a college stadent, for wfacse iacilitieg I had 
been intensely thankful, — a revelatimi of his deep 
.and incessant trouble bectrase he was linn^ to him- 
self, selfishly stndyin^, and obliged to wait four or 
fire yean before he contd bestir himself for his 
tace ; — yetj in spite of all tins knowled^ that the 
annmon equality of pleasur^i and puns snbnsts 
here, I iMver see the interior of a collie withont 
-longing to imjRvss npcm iEs inmates how envied and 
euTiable th^ are. It is difficult to rem^oiber that 
the stillness of the cell is of no avail without the 
intentness of the mind, and that there b no efGca- 
cioos solitude in the deepest retirement, if the spirit 
is roving abroad after schemes of pleasure or ambi- 
tion,— or even of piety and benevolence, which are 
not the appointed duty of the time. But I have 
wandered &om my new acquaintance in Kosciusko's 
garden. 

I was surprised to learn the extraordiDary high 
average of health the place can birast of. The 
young m«i enter at the ^e of from fourteen to 
twenty, stay three or four years, and number about 
300 at a time. The mortality in the seventeen 
years preceding my visit was only five. For eight 
years before the winter of 1834, there had been no 
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dealb. Witliia a few montfas after, tbe saperin- 
tecdent's wife, a. seirant, and a cadet died ; and this 
was, of course, considered an extraordinary mortal- 
ily. I rather wondered at tins account, for the 
young men look anything but robust, and the use of 
tobacco among them is very free indeed. It is 
prohibited, but not tbe less indulged in on that 
account,' — nor from the absence of evd exiunple in 
their superintendents. My new ac<|uaintance made 
very frank confessions on this subject. He told me 
that he believed the free use of tobacco bad exten.- 
sively and irreparably injured his health, and that 
he bitterly mourned bis first indulgence in it 

" Do not you mean to leave it oS? " said I. 

"No." 

" Do you think you could not?" 

" I could; but it would take three weeks to cure 
myself j and during that time I could do nothing ; 
and I cannot afford that. I could not learn my 
lessons without it, and the loss of three weeks would 
injure all my prospects in life." 

" Hai-dly so fatally as the ruin of your health, I 
should think. . Is your case a common one here?" 

" Too common. But I assure you I do all I can 
to prevent the bad consequences of my own example. 
I warn my juniors as they come in, very seriously." 

" Do you find your warnings of much use ?" 
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" I am afraid not much." 

" They have the usual fats of mere precept, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yes, I am afraid so." 

The mamiers of the cadets are excellent They 
aie allowed, under restrictions, to mix with the com- 
pany at Mr. Cozens", and thus to .be frequently in 
ladies' society. There is a book kepi at the hotel, 
where every cadet must, at each visit, enter his 
name at length, and the duration of his stay. 

The second time I was at West Point was during 
the camping-out season. The artillery drill in the 
morning was very noisy and grand to ladies who had 
never seen anything of the " pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war." Then the cadets retired to their 
tents ; and the ladies flitted about all the morning, 
making calls on each other. When we had dis- 
charged this first of a traveller's duties, we sauntered 
to the cemetery. Never did I see such a spot to be 
buried in. The green hill projects into the river so 
that the monumental pillar erected by the cadets to 
the comrade who was killed by the bursting of a gun 
in 1817 is visible from two long reaches. One 
other accident had occurred a little while before : a 
cadet had been killed by a comrade in fencing^. 
The tombs are few, and the inscriptions simple. 
Broad, spreading trees overshadow the long grass, 
and the whole is so hemmed in, so intensely quiet. 
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that no sound is to be hfeiml Itnt the plash of ears 
from below, aad the hum of maecls around, except 
when the evening gun booms over the heights, or tha 
summer storm reverberates among the mountains. 

Such a storm I had witnessed the evening before 
from the piazza of the hotel. I stayed iiom the 
parade to watch it. As the thick veil (^ rain came 
down, the mountams seemed to retire, growing 
larger as they receded. As the ^larluieas ad\-anc»d, 
the scene became strangely compound. A friend 
sat with me in the ^nazza, talking of the deepeiit 
subjects on which human thought can apeculate. 
Behind us were the open windows of the hotel] 
where, by turning the head, we might see the 
dancing going on, — the gallant cadets and their 
pretty partneis, while all the black servants of th? 
house ranged their laughing faces in the rear. The 
music of the baU<room came to us mingling with 
the prolonged bursts of thunder: and other, and 
grander strains rose from the river, where two large 
steam-hoate, with their lights, moved like constel- 
lations on the water, conveying a regiment fnHD 
Pennsylvania which was visiting the soldicocy of 
New York State. They sent up rockets into the 
murky sky, and poured new blasts of muatc from 
their band as they passed our promontory. Every 
moment the lightning burst ; now illuminating the 
interior of a mass of clouds ; now quivering from 
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esd to end of heaven; oonr shedding broad livid 
gleams whici -suddenly revealed a solitary figure on 
the terrace, a. sloop wi the waters, and every jutting 
point of tock. S^ the dance went on till Ihe 
hour 'Stnu^ which abruptly called ihe youths away 
from ibeir partners, end bade them hie to their tents. 
Ga returning from the cemetery, we found Mr. 
and Mrs. Kemble, from the opposite side of the 
river, waiting to offer us their hospit^ty ; and we 
agveed to visit them in the afternoon. Mr. Kemble i 
boat awaited us at the landing-place by three o'clodc, 
and we rowed about some time before landii^ on 
the opposite baitk, so irresistible is the temptation 
to linger in this scene of magical foeaoty. The 
catholic chapel of Coldspring is well placed on a 
point above the river ; and the village, hidden from 
West Point by a headland, is pretty. From Mr. 
Kemble's we were to be treated with a visit to the 
indiao Fall, and were .carried within half a mile 
of it by water. We followed the brawling brook 
for that distance, when we saw the glistening of 
the column of water through the trees. No fall 
can be prettier for its size, which is just small 
enough to tempt one to climb. A gentleman of our 
party made the attempt ; bat the rocks were too 
slippery with wet weed, and he narrowly escaped 
a tumble of twenty feet into the dark pool below. 
The boys, after bringii^ us branches of the black 
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cherry, cluBtered with the fruit, found a safe and 
dry way up, and appeared waving their green boughs 
in triumph at the top of the rocks. The tide had 
risen so that the river was brimming full as we 
returned, and soft with the mountdn shadows t but 
we landed at West Point in time to see the sun 
set, — twice, as it happened. At the landing-place 
we stood to see it drop behind the mountain ; but 
just after we had bidden it good night, I saw that 
a meditative cadet, lying at length upon a rock, was 
still basking in the golden light, and I ran up the 
steep to the piaso. There, in a gap between two 
summits, was the broad disk, as round as ever ; and 
once more we saw it sink in a tranquillity almost at 
grand as the stormy splendour of the preceding 
night — Then ensued the evening parade ; gmtar 
music in the hotel : and dancing in the camp. 

This evening, a lady and her daughter steamed 
down from Fishkill with a request to us to spend a 
few days there ; and a clergymui steamed up from 
New York with an inritation from Dr. Hosack to 
visit him and his family at Hyde Park. We could 
not do both ; and there was some difficulty in con- 
triving to do either, imxiously as we desired it; 
but we presently settled that Fishkdl must be given 
up, and that we must content ourselves with two 
days at Hyde Park. 

The next morning, I esperieuced a sensation 
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which 1 had often heanl of, but never quite belie\'ecl 
in ; — the certainty that one has wakened in another 
world. — Those who have travelled much, know that 
a frequent puzzle, on wakijig from sound sleep in 
new places, is to know where one is,^-even in what 
country of the world. This night, I left my window 
open, close to ray head, so that I could see the stan 
reflected in the river. When I woke, the scene 
was steeped in the light of the sunrise, and as still 
as death. Its ineffable beauty was all ; I remarked 
no individual objects ; but my heart stood still with 
an emotion which I should be glad to think I may 
feel a^ais, whenever I really do enter a new scene 
of existence. It was some time before my senses 
were separately roused; during the whole day, 1 
could not get rid of the impression that I had seen 
a lisitm; and even now I can scarcely look bock 
upon the scene as the very same which at other 
hours I saw clouded with earth-drawn vapours, and 
gilded by the common sun. 

At ele\'en o'clock, we left West Point; and I 
am glad that we felt sure at the time that we should 
visit it again ; — a design which w'e did not accom- 
plish, as the place was ravaged by scarlet fever at 
the season of the next year that we had fixed for 
our visit. — Mr. Livingston, who had just returned 
from his French mission, was on board the boat. 
My letters of introduction to him were at the bottom 
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of my trank ; but we did not pnl off becoming 
acquunted till I could get at them. 

Mr. Livingston's name is celebrated and honoured 
in Ei^land, (as over all Europe) through its con- 
Q^on with the Louisiana Code, — this gentleman's 
great work. He was bom and educated in die 
State of New York. While pursuing his studies 
at Princeton ColLsge in 1779 and 1780, he was 
subject to strange interruptions ; the professon 
being repeatedly driven fnHn their chairs bj incur- 
sions of the enemy, and their scholars on such 
occasions formii^ a corps to go out and fight. 
The library was scattered, the philosophical ecppa- 
mtus destroyed, and the coU^e buildings shared 
with troops quartered in the establishment : jet 
yonng Livingst(Ki quitted college a good scholar. 
He was a member of the fourth Congress, and 
th«e made himself remarkable by his exertions to 
ameliorate the criminal code of the United States, 
then as sanguinary as those of the Old World. In 
1801, he returned to the practice of his precession 
of the lawin New York, but was not long permitted 
to decline public life. He was appointed attorney 
of the state of New York, and mayor of (he city. 
He remained in the city, in the discharge of his 
duties, while the yellow fever diOT^e away every one 
who could remove. He nearly died of the disease, 
and was ruined in his private s£kirs by his devotion 
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to the public service. In 1804, he resigned hia 
offices, and retired to Louisiana, (then a new acqui- 
sititm of the United States,) to retrieve his fortunes : 
sad from thence he dischat^ed all his obligations, 
paying his debts, with interest upon them, to the 
last farthing. He wa» deprived, by a ntistake of 
President Jefferson's, of an immense property which 
he bod acquired there, and was inrotved in expensive 
litigation f^ many years' duration. The law decided 
in his favour, and the controversy Mided in a manner 
the most honourable to both parties ; in a redpro* 
cs^n of hearty good will. 

During the invasion of Louisiana by the British, 
Mr. Ijvingston took a prominent part in the def«ice 
of the State : and when it was over, uiulertook, with 
two coadjutors, the formidable task of simplifying 
its laws, entangled as they were with Spanish pro- 
lixities, and all manner of imnecessaiy and unintel- 
ligible provisions. Hi» system was adopted, and 
iaa been in use ever since. In 1820, the system oC 
municipal law was revised at New Orleans, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Livingston, and his 
amendmmts were pat in practice in 1823. He 
was at the same time engaged, without assistance, 
in preparing his celebrated penal code. When it 
was all ready for the press, in 1824, he sat up late 
one night, to ascertwn finally the correctness of tha 
lair copy ; and, having finished, retired to rest, m s 
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state of calm satisfaction at his great work being 
completed. He was awakened by a cry of fire. 
The room where he had been employed was bm'n- 
ing, and every scrap of his papers was consumed. 
Not a note or memorandum was saved. 

He appeared to be stunned for the hour ; but 
before the day closed be bad began his labours 
again ; and he never relaxed, till, in two years from 
the time of the fire, he presented his work to the 
legislature of Louisiana, improved by the reconsid- 
eration which he had been compelled (o give it. 
Men of all countries who understand jurisprudence, 
seem to think that no praise of this achievement can 
be excessive. 

He aftenvards represented Louisiana in both 
Houses of Congress, became Secretary of State in 
1831 : and in 1833, Minister to France. His was 
a busy life, of doing, suffering, and, we may confi- 
dently add, enjoying : for his was a nature full of 
simplicity, modesty, and benevolence. His industry 
is, of itself, exhilarating to contemplate. 

During the whole preceding year, I had heard 
Mr. Livingston's name, almost daily. In connexion 
vitb his extremely difficult negotiations between 
the United States and France, — or rather between 
President Jackson and Louis Philippe. I had read 
bis despatches, (some of which were made public 
that were never designed to be so,) and had not 
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been quite satisfied as to their stratghtforwardneu, 
but concluded, on the whole, that he had done as 
much as human wits could well do in so absurd, 
and perplexed, and dangerous a quarrel, where 
the minister had to manage the temper of his 
own potentate, ai well as baffle the policy of the 
European monarch. A desire for peace and justice 
was evident through the whole of Mr. Livingston's 
correspondence ; and under all, a strong wish to get 
home. Here he was, — ^now ploughing his way up 
his own beloved river, whose hanks were studded 
with the country-seats of a host of his relaUons. 
He came to me on the upper deck, and sat looking 
very pladd, with his staff between his knees, and 
his strong, observing countenance melting into an 
expression of pleasure when he described to me his 
enjoyment in burying himself among the mountains 
of Switzerland. He said he would not now hear of 
mountains anywhere else, — at least not in either his 
own country or mine. He gave me some opinions 
upon the government of the King of the French, 
which I little expected to hear from the minister of 
a democratic republic. We were deep in this subject, 
when a great hissing of the steam made us look u\t 
and see that we were at Hyde Park, and that Dr. 
Hosack iHid a party of ladies were wwiing for me on 
the wharf. — I repeatedly met Mr. Livingston in soci- 
ety in New York, the nest spring, when a deafness, 
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which had been alig^ht, was gnnring upon him, and 
iBipairmg his enjojineiit of cmversa^on. The last 
time I saw him was at the chiiitenii^ of a grand- 
niece, when he looked well in health, but conversed 
little, and seemed rather out of spirits. Within a 
month of that evening, he was seized with pleurisy, 
which would in all piobabUity hare yielded to treat- 
ment ; but he refused mediane, and was carried oS, 
after a very short illness. — Dr. Hosack died some 
months before him. How little did I think, as I 
now went from the one to the odier, Uiat both these 
vigorous old men would be laid in their graves, even 
before mj return home should call upon me to ind 
them iarewell ! 

The aspect of Hyde Park iroin the river had 
disappointed me, after sJl I had heard of it It 
looks little more than a white house upon a ridge. 
I was therefore doubly delighted when I found what 
this ridge really was. It is a natural terrace, over- 
banging one of the sweetest reaches of the river ; 
and, though broad and straight at the lop. not 
square and formal, like an artifi<^ embankment 
but undulating, sloping, and sweeping, between the 
ridge and the river, and dro{^ied with trees; the 
whole carpeted with turf, tempting grown people, 
who happen to have the spirits of chiLdren, to mn 
up and down the slopes, and play hide>and-5eek in 
the hollows. Whatever we might foe talkii^ of a» 
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ire paced the terracej I felt a peipetual inclination 
to start off for play. Yet, when the ladies and our- 
selves actually did somethii^ like it, threading the 
little thickets, and rounding every promontory, eren 
to the farthest, (which they call Cape Horn,) I felt 
that the possession of such a place ought to nialce a 
man devout, if any of the gifts of Providence can 
do so. To hold in one's hand that which meits oU 
rtrangers' hearts is to be a steward in a very s^ous 
sense of the tenn. Most liberally did Dr. Hosack 
dispense the means of enjoyment he possessed. 
Hoi^lality is inseparably connected with his name 
in the minds of all who ever heard it : and it was 
hospitality of the heartiest and most gladsome kind. 

Dr. Hosack had a good library, — I believe, one of 
the best private libraries in the country ; some good 
pictures, and botanical and mineralt^cal cabinets 
of value. Among the ornaments of his house, I 
c^bserved some biscuits and vases once belonging to 
Louis XVI., purchased by Dr. Hosack from a 
gentleman who bad them committed to his keeping 
during the troubles of the first French Revolution. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Hosack drove me in his gig 
loaod his estate, which lies on both sides of the h%h 
road ; the farm on one side, and the pleasure grounds 
on the oth^. The conservatory is remaricable for 
America; and the flower-garden all that it can be 
made under present circumstances, but the naghr 
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bouring country people barenoideaofafentleinan's 
pleasure in his gardea, and of respecting it. On 
occasions of weddings and other festivities, the ril- 
lagera come up into the Hyde Park grounds to enjoj 
themselves ; and persons, who would not dream of 
any other mode of theft, pull up rare plants, as they 
would wild flowers in the woods, and carry them 
away. Dr. Hosack would frequently see some 
flower that he had brought with much pains from 
Europe flourishing in some garden of the village 
below. As soon as he explained the nature of 
the case, the plant would be restored with all zeal 
«nd care : hut the losses were so frequent and 
provoking as greatly to moderate his horticultural 
enthusiasm. We passed through the poultry-yard, 
where the congregation of fowls exceeded in number 
and hustle any that I had ever seen. We drove 
round his kitchen-garden too, where he had taken 
pains to grow every kind of vegetable which will 
flourish in that climate. Then crossing the road, 
afier paying our respects to his dairy of fine cows, 
we dro^e through the orchard, and round Cape 
Horn, and refreshed ourselves with the sweet river 
views on our way home. There we sat in the pa- 
vilion, and he told me much of T)e Witt Clinton, 
:ftnd showed me his own Life of Clinton, a copy of 
4vhicb be said should await me on my return to N cw 
York. When that time came, he was no more ; but 
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his promiK was kindly borne in mind hy his lady, 
from whose hands I received the valued legacy. 

We saw some pleasant society at Hyde Park; 
among the rest, some members of the wide-spreacUng 
Livingston family, and the Rev. Cbarles Stewart, 
who lived for some years as nuisiooary in the South 
Sea . Islands, and afterwards published a very in- 
teresting account of his residence there. His man^ 
ners, which are particularly gentlemanly and nmdest, 
show no traces of a residence amoi^ savages, or of 
the shifts and disorder of a missionary life ; nor of 
any bad effects from the sudden fame which awaited 
him on his return into civilized life. I remember 
with great pleasure a conversation we had by the 
river-side, which proved to me that he understands 
the philosophy of tame, knowing how to appropriate 
the good and reject the evil that it brings, and which 
deepened the respect I had entertained for him from 
the beginning of our acquaintance. 

The Livingston family, one of the oldest, most 
numerous, and opulent in the States, has been faith- 
ful in the days of Its greatness to its democratic prin- 
ciples. In Boston it seems a matter of course that 
the " first people" should be federalists ; that those 
who may be aristocratic in station should become 
aristocratic in principle. The livingstons are an 
evidence that this need not be. Amidst their splen- . 
did entertainments in New York, and in their luxu- 
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riou retiremmtU on the Hudtmi, ih^ may be heard 
going further than mtut in defence of President 
Jackson's idiosyncntcy. Their xeal in Imvdut of Mr. 
Van Buren was accounted ibr by many from the 
natural bias of the first fiunily in the State of New 
York in favour of the first Freudent furnished by 
that Slate : but there is no reason to find any sacb 
cause. The livingstons have connstently advocated 
the most liberal principlee, through all changes; 
and ibat they retain thmr democralic opinions in the 
micUt of their opulence and family influence is not 
the leas honourable to Ijhem £» their party havings 
DOW the ascendancy. 

Dr. Hosack and his family accompanied ns down 
to the wharf, to see Mr. Stewart off by one boat, 
and oiu parly by another, when, on the third day of 
our visit, we were obliged to depart. Our bearls 
would have been more stnrowful than they were, if 
we had foreseen that we should not enjoy our pro* 
mised meeting with this accomplished and amiable 
family at New York. 

Dr. Hosackwaaa native American, bulhiafathw 
was Scotch. After obtaining the best medical edu- 
cation he could in America, be studied in Edinbuigb 
and lAmdon; and bence bis affectionate relations 
with Great Britain, and tiie warmth with which te 
welcomed English travellers. He practised medi- 
dne in New York ha upwards of for^ years, and 
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filled tke Profeitsnrship of Botsny and Materia 
Medica in Colomlna Cc41egie for some time. He 
disliiigaialied himself ^3y ins successful attention to 
the causes and treatment of yellow fever. But bis 
services out of hisprofesuon were as eminmt aa any 
for which his fellow- citizens are indebted to him. 
He rendered liberal aid to various literary, scientific 
and benevolent institutions, and was always willing 
and indefatigable in exertion for public objects. 
One of the most painful scenes of bis life was the 
duel in which Hamilton perished. Dr. Hosack 
was Hamilton's second, and probably as well aware 
as his principal and others that the encounter could 
hardly end otherwise than as it did. Dr. Hosack 
was in New York with his family, the winter after 
my visit to Hyde Park. He was one day in medical 
conversation with Dr. McVickar of that city, and 
observed that it would not do for either of them to 
have an attack of apoplexy, as there would be small 
chance of theii' surviving it. Within two weeks both 
were dead of apoplexy. Dr. Hosack lost property in 
the great fire at New York ; he over-exerted himself 
on the night of the fire ; and the fatigue and anxiety 
brought on an attack of the disease be dreaded; 
under which he presently sank from amidst the 
well-earned enjoyments of a vigorous and prosperous 
old age. He was in his 67th year, and showed, to 
the eye of a stranger, no symptom of decline. His 
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eye was bright, hit spirits as buoyant, and his life 
ai full of activity as those of most men of half his 
years. I always heard the death of this enterprising 
(uid useful cidzen mentioned as heading the list of 
the calamities of the Great Fire. 
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" But the new gloiy mixes with the heaven 
Ami earth. Man, once'deacried, imprinta foi evei 
Bit prennce on all lifeleBs things — the winds 
Ate hencefaith voirea, wailing or a shout, 
A queioloua muttei oi > qniek gay langli — 
Nevei a seneelees gust now Man is boco. 
'ilie herded pines commune, and hare deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss, 
IThen tlie sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell : the peerless cup afloat 
Of the hike-lily is aii um some nymph 
Swims beaiing high ahove her head. 

The mom has enterprise ; — deep quiet droopi 

With evening ; — triumpli when the sun takvs rest ; — 

Voluptuous transport when the com-Selds ripen 

Beneath a warm moon, like a happy face : 

And this to fill us with regard for Uan, 

Deep apprehension of his pasung worth." 

Paranltui, part r> 

However widely European travellers have differed 
about other things in America, all seem to agree in 
their love of the Hudson. The pens of all tourists 
dwell on its scenery, and their affections linger ahout 
it, like the magical lights which seem to have this, 
river in their peculiar charge. Yet very few travelr- 
lera have seen its noblest wonder. I may be singu- 
lar ; but I own that I was more moved by what I 
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saw from the Mountain House than by Niagara 
itfielf. 

What is this Mountain HoUse, — this Pine Or- 
chard House ? miiny will ask ; for its name is not to 
be found in most books of American travels. "What 
is that white speck?" I myself asked, when staying 
at Tivoli, on the east bank of the Hudson, opposite 
to the CaLsliills, whose shadowy surface was perpe- 
tually tempting the eye. ' That white speck, visible 
to most eyes only when bright sunshine was upon 
it, was the Mountain House, — a hotel built for the 
accommodation of hardy travellers who may desire 
to obtain that complete view of the valley of the 
Hudson which can be had nowhere else. I made 
up my mind to go ; and the next year I went, on 
leaving Dr. Hosack's. I think I had raUier faave 
missed the HawVs Nest, the Prairies, the Musis- 
sippi, and even Niagara, than this. 

The steam-boat in which we left Hyde Park 
landed us at Calskill (31 miles) at a little affer three 
in the afternoon. Stages were waiting to convey 
passengers to the Mountain House ; and we were 
off in a few minutes, expecting to perform the 
ascending journey of twelve miles in a little more 
than four hours. We had the same horses all the 
way, and therefore set off at a moderate pace, though 
the road was for some time level, intersecting rich 
bottoms, and passing flourishing farm-houses, where 
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the men were milking, and the iromen looked up 
from Uieir work in the piazzas as we passed. Hay- 
making was going on in fields which appeared to 
hang above us at first, hut on which we afterwards 
looked down irom such a height that the haycx)cks 
were scaicel}' distinguishable. It was the 25th of 
July, and a very hot day for the season. The roads 
were parched up, and every e^Mied thing that cme 
handled on board the steam-boat, or in the stage, 
made one flinch from the burning sensation. The 
panting horses, one of them bleeding at the mouth, 
stopped to diink at a house at the foot of the ascent; 
and we wondered how, exhausted as they seemed, 
they would drag us up the mountain. We did not 
calculate oa the change of temperature which we 
were soon to experience. 

The mountain laurel conveyed by association the 
first impression of coolness. Sheep were browsing 
among the shrubs, aj^varently enjoying the shelter of 
the covert. We scrambled through deep shade for 
three or four nules, heavy showers passing over us, 
and gusts of wind bowing the tree tops, and sending 
a shiver dirough us, partly from the sudden chdlness, 
and partly from e^ectation, and awe of the breezy 
solitude. On turning a sharp angle of the steep road, 
at a great elevation, we stopped in a damp green 
ni.'ok, where there was an arrangement of hollow 
trees to serve for water-troughs. While the horses 
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were drinkii^, the gosU parted the trees, to the left, 
and disclosed to me a vast extent of countiy lying- 
below, chequered with light and shadow. This was 
the moment in which a ladj in the stage said with a 
yawn, " I hope we shall find something at the lop 
to paj us for all this." Truly the philosophy of 
recompense seems to he little understood. In moral 
B&irs, people seem to expect recompense for privi- 
leges; as wheo children, gioym and ungrown, are 
told that they will be rewarded for doing their doty : 
and here was a lady hoping for recompense for being 
carried up a glorious mountain side, in ease, cool- 
ness, leisure, and society, all at once. If it was 
recompense for the evil of inborn ennui that she 
wanted, she was not likely to find it where she was 
going to look for it. 

After another level reach of road, and another 
scrambling ascent, I saw something on the rocky 
platform above our heads, like (to compare great 
things with small) an illumined faiiy palace perched 
among clouds in opera scenery ; — a large building, 
whose numerous window-lights marked out its figure 
from amidst the thunder-clouds and black twilight 
which overshadowed it. It was now half-past eight 
o'clock, and a stormy evening. Everything was 
chill, and we were glad of lights and tea in the first 
place. 

After tea, I went ont open the platform in front 
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of the house, having been warned not to go too near, 
the edge, so as to fall an unmeaiured depth into the 
forest below. I sat upon the edge, as a. security 
against stepping over unawaies. The stars were 
bright overhead, and had conquered half the sky, 
giring promise of what we ardently desiied, a fine 
morrow. Over the other half, the mass of thundei'- 
clouds was, I supposed, heaped together, for I could 
at first discern nothing of the champaign which I 
knew must be stretched below. Suddenly, and from 
that moment incessantly, gushes of red lightning 
poured out from the cloudy canopy, revealing, not 
merely the horizon, but the course of the river, in 
all its windings through the valley. This thread of 
river, thus illuminated, looked like a flash of light- 
ning, caught by some strong hand, and laid along 
in the valley. All the principal features of the 
landscape might, no doubt, have been discerned by 
this sulphurous light ; but my whole attention was 
absorbed by the river, which seemed to come out of 
the darkness, like an apparition, at the summons of 
my Impatient will. It could be borne only for a 
short time, — ^this dating, bewildering alternation of 
glare and. blackness, of vast reality and nothingness. 
I was soon glad to draw back from the precipice, 
and seek the candle-light within. 

The next day was Sunday. I shall never forget,- 
if I live to a hundred, bow the world lay at my feet 
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oae Sunday moming. I rote very early, and looked 
abroad bom my window,— two stoiia abore the 
platform. A deoie fog, exactly lerd with my eya, 
as it appeared, roofed in the irtiole plain of the 
earth ; a diuky firmament in which the atais had 
hidden themselves for the day. Sach ii the account 
which an antedilumn spectator wonld probablj 
hare given of iL This solid firmament had spaces 
in it, however, tfaiongh which gashes of sunlight 
were poured, lighting up the spires of white chnrches, 
and dusters of farm buildings too small to be other- 
wise distingnithed ; and eq>ecially the liver, widi its 
sloops, floating like motes in the sunbeam. The 
firmament rose and melted, or parted o£f into the 
likeness of snowy sky- mountains, and left the cool 
Sabbath to brood bri^itly over the land. What 
human interest sanctifies a bird's eye view! I 
suppose this is its peculiar charm ; for its charm is 
found to deepen in proportion to the growth of 
mind. To an infimt, a champaign of a hundred 
miles is not so much as a yanl square of gay carpet 
To the rustic, it is less bewitching than a paddock 
with two cows. To the philosopher, what is it not ? 
As be casts his eye over its ghttering towns, its 
scattered hamlets, its secluded homes, its moimtain 
ranges, church spires, and imtrodden forests, it is » 
picture of life ; an epitome of Ihe human universe ; 
the complete volume of moral philosc^hy for which 
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he haa soi^ht in vain in all libruiu. Oa Uie le£l 
horizon are the green mamttwna of Vennont ; and 
at the right eztremi^ sparides the Atlantic. Be- 
neath lies the forest where the deei ue hiding, and 
the lurda rejindng in song. Bejond the river, he 
sees spread the ndt plains of Connecticnt : there, 
where a bine expense lies beyond die triple range 
(^ hills, are the dinrcbes of religiois Massachusetts 
sending np their Sabbath psalms, — praise which he 
is too hig^ to hear, while God is not The &elda 
and waters aeem to him to^ay no more truly pro- 
perty than the skies which ghiuft down upon them : 
and to think how some below are bnsj^ng their 
ftoughts this Sabbath-day abont how they shall 
hedge in another field, or mnltiply their flocks on 
yonder meadows, gives him a taste of the same pity 
which Jeans felt in bis solitnde whrai his followers 
were contending about which shonld be greatest. 
It seems strange to him now that man should call 
anything his but tlie power which is in him, and 
which can create somewhat more vast and beautiful 
than all that this horizon encloses. Here he gains 
die convidion, to be never again shaken, that all 
that is real is ideal ; that the joys and sorrows of 
men do not spring vp out of the ground, or fly 
abroad on the wings of the wind, or ct»ne showered 
down from the sky ; that good cannot be hedged in, 
tua evil barred out ; even that light does not reach 
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the spirit tliiougli the eye alone, nor wiidom tfaroag;h' 
the medium of sonod or silence only. He becomes 
of one mind with the spiritual Berkeley, that the 
face of nature itself, the very picture of woods and 
streams and meadows, is a hieroglyphic writing in 
the spirit itself, of which the retina is no interpreter.* 
The proof is just below him, (at least it came under 
my eye,) in the lady (not American) who, after 
glancing over the landscape, brings her chair into 
the piazza, and turning her back to the champaign, 
and her face to the wooden . walls of the hotel, 
beg^ the study, this Sunday morning, of her lap- 
full of newspapers. What a sermon is thus preached 
to him at this moment, from a very hackneyed text ! 
To him that hath much, — ^that hath the eye and ear 
and wealth of the spirit, shall more be given,— even 
a replenishing of this spiritual . life from that which 
to others is formless and dumb : while from him 
that hath little, who trusts in that which lies about 
Lim rather than in that which lives within him, shall 
be taken away, by natural decline, the power of 
perceiving and enjo^ng what is within bis own 
domain. To him who is already emriched with 
large divine and human revelations, this scene is, 
for all its stiUness, musical wiLh divine and human 
speech: while one who has been deafened by the. 
din of worldly aSairs can hear notbii^ in this, 
mountain solitude. 
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The march of the A&y over the valle; was glo- 
rious, and I was grieved to have to leave my window 
for Bit expedition to the Falls, a few miles oS. The 
Falls are really very fine, — or rather their environ- 
ment; but I could see plenty of waterfalls else* 
where ; but nowhere else such a mountain platform. 
However, the expedition was a good preparation for 
the return to my window. The little nooks of the 
road, crowded with bilberries, cherries, and alpine 
idanU, and the quiet tarn, studded with golden water- 
lilies, were a wholesome contrast to the grandeur of 
what we had left behind us. 

On returning, we found dinner awaiting us, and 
also a party of friends out of Massachusetts, with 
whom we passed the afternoon, climbing higher and 
higher, among the pines, ferns, and blue-berries of 
the mountain, to get wider and wider views. They 
told me that I saw Albany; but I was by no means 
•ore of it This large city lay in the landscape like 
an anthill in a meadow. Long before sunset, I was 
at my window again, watching the gradual length- 
ening of the shadows and purpling of the landscape. 
It was more beautiful than the sunrise of this morn- 
ing, and less so than that of the morrow. Of this 
last, I shall give no description ; for I would not 
weu'y others with what is most sacred to me. Suffice 
it that it gave me a vivid idea of the process of crea- 
tion,, from the moment when all was vrilhout form 
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and vend to that when light was conmumded, and 
there was light. Here again I was humbled by 
seeing what such thii^s are to same wbo watch in, 
vain for what they are not made to see. — 'A gentle- 
man and lad; in the hotel ialended to have left the 
I^BCe on Sunday. Hanug overslept that morning's 
simrise, and arrived too Itie fisr ib^ on Satoiday, 
they were persuaded to stay till Monday noonf 
and I was pleased, on risii^ at four on Monday 
morning, to see that they yf^B in the piona below, 
with a telescope. We met at breakfast, all faint 
with hunger, of course. 

" Well, Miss M.," said the gentleman, discon- 
tentedly, " I suppose you were disappointed in the 
sunrise." 

" No, I was not." 

" Why, do you think the stm was any handsomer 
here than at New York V 

I made no answer ; for what could one say ? But 
he drove me by questions to tell what I expected to 
see in the sun. 

" I did not expect to see the sun gieen or blue." 

" What did you aspect then ?" 
t^I was obliged to explain that it was the e£fect of 
the sun on the landscape that I had been looking for. 

" Upon the landscape ! O ! but we saw that 
yesterday." 

The gentleman was perfectly serious, *— quite 
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earnest in all Has. When we were departing, a 
foreign tonriat was heard to cxtmplwi of the high 
charges ! High charges I As if we were to be 
supplied for noUiing on a perch where the wonder 
is if any but the young ravens get fed ! When I 
considered what' a drawbad^ it is in miting moun- 
tain-tops that one is driven down again almost im- 
mediately by one's bodily wants, I was ready to 
thank the people deroolly for harbouring ns on any 
terms, so that we might think out our thonghto, and 
compose our emotions, and take ottr fill of that 
porticMi of our universal and eternal inheritance. 
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" God, the best nuker of «n mani^ei. 
Combine jmir heaita is one 1" 

tfMfy r. 

I Wi9 present at four weddings in the United 

Sutes, and at an offer of marriage. 

The offer of marriage ought hardly to be so called, 
however. It was a petition from a slave to be 
allowed to wed (as slaves wed) the nursemaid of a 
lady in whose house I was slaying. The young inan 
could either write a little, or had employed some 
one who could, to prepare his epistle for him. It ran 
from comer to corner of the paper, which was daubed 
with dduted wafer, like certain love-letters nearer 
home than Georgia. Here are the contents : — 

" Miss Cunningbam it is M}t wishes to companion 
in your Present and I hope you will Bepeeze at it 
and I hope that you wilt not thiuk Hard of Me I 
have Ben to the Doctor and he was very well sata- 
fide with Me and I hope you is and Miss Mahuw 
all so 

" tbats all I has to say now wibeshen you will 
grant Me that honor I will Be very glad. 

"S. B. Smith." 
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The nursemakl was grant«cl : and as it was a love- 
match, and as the girl's miatresa is one of the tender 
— the sore-hearted abont having slaves, I hope the 
poor creatures are aa happy as love in debasement 
can make them. 

The first wedding I saw in Boston was very like 
the common run of weddings in England. It hap- 
pened to be convenient that the parties should be 
married in church; and in the Unitarian church 
in which they usually worshipped we accordingly 
awuted them. I had no acquEuntance with the 
family, but went on the invitation of the pastor who 
married them. The family connexion was large, 
and the church therefore about half full. The 
form of celebration is at the pleasure of the pastor ; 
but by consent the administration by pastors of the 
■same sect is very nearly alike. The promises of 
the married parties are made reciprocal, I obser\-ed. 
The service in this instance struck me as being very 
Ijeautiful from its simplicity, tenderness, and brevity. 
There was one \'ariation from the usual method, in 
the offerii^ of one of the prayers by a second 
pastor, who, being the uncle of the bridegroom, was 
imited to take a share in the service. 

The young people were to set out for Europe in 
the afternoon, the bride being out of health, — the 
dreary drawback upon almost every extensive plan 
of action and fair promise of happiness in America. 
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The luly hu, I rejoice to hear, been quite restoreil 
bj travel ; but her ucfcness threw a gloom over the 
celebralioB, even in the minds of Etrangers. She 
and her husband walked up the middle aiale to the 
desk where the pastors sat. They were attended 
byonlj one bride's-maid and one groom's-man, and 
were all in plain travelling dresses. Thej said 
•teadilj and quietly what they had to say, and walked 
down the aisle again as they came. Nothing could 
be simpler and better ; for this was not a marriage 
triiere festivity coold have place. If there is any 
natural scope for joy, let weddings^ by all means, be 
joyons ; but here there was sickness, with the pros- 
pect of a long family separation, and there was most 
truth in quietness. 

The other wedding I saw in Boston was a$ gay 
an one as is often seen. The parties were opulent 
and in the first rank of society. They were mar- 
ried in the drawing-room of the bride's house, tA 
half-past eight in the evening, by Dr. Channing. 
The mcHnent the ceremony was over, crowds of 
company b^;an to arrive ; and the bride, young and 
dehcate, and her maidens, were niched in a comer 
of one of the drawing-rooms, to curtsey to all comers. 
They were so formally placed, so richly and (as it 
4lien seemed) formally drotsedj — for the present 
revived antique s^le of dress was then quite new, — 
that, in the interval of their curtseys, they looked 
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like an old picture brought From Windsor Castle. 
The bride's mother presided in the other drawing- 
Toom, aad the bridegroom flitted about, imiTersally 
attentive, and on tke watch to introduce all Tisitoiu 
to his lady. The tiBimti<ni from the soiemoity 
of Dr. Channing's service to the noify gaieties 
ty{ a rout was not at all to my tasto. I imag^ed 
that it was not to Dr. Chamm^'s either, for bis talk 
with me was on matters very little resembling any^ 
thing that we had before our eyes: and he soon 
went away. The ncose became such as to ralence 
all who were not inwed to the gabble of an Ame- 
ncaa party, — ^the mnsiest kind of assembl^e, I 
imagine, (not excepting & Jew's i^nagc^^e,) on the 
lace of the globe. I doubt whether any Pagans in 
their worship can raise any hubbub to equal it. I 
constantly found in alaige party, after trying in vain 
every kind of scream that I was capable of, that I 
must gim i^, and satisfy myself with nodding and 
shaking my head. If I was rightly understood, well 
imd good : if not, 1 must let it pass, — As the noise 
thickened and the heat grew more oppreanve, I 
glanced towards the poor bride in her comer, still 
standing, still curtseying; her pale face growing 
fialer; her nonchalant manner (perhaps the best 
Ae could assume) more indifferent. I was afraid 
liutt if all this went on much longer, she would funt 
or die upon the spoL It d'd not last much loDgtS. 
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By eleven, some of the company began (o go away, 
.and by a quarter before twelve all were gone but 
the comparatiTely small party (including ourselveB) 
who were incited to stay to supper. 

The cbandelier and mantelpieces, I then saw, 
were dressed with flowers. There was a splendid 
supper ; and before we departed, we were carried 
up to a large well-lighted apartment, where bride 
xake and the wedding presents were set out in bright 

Five days afterwards we went, in cximmon with 
^1 her acquaintance, to pay our respects to the 
bride. The court-yard of her mother's houBe was 
thronged with carriages, though no one seemed to 
stay live minutes. The bridegroom received us at 
the bead of the stdrs, and led us to his lady, who 
curtseyed as before. Cake, wine, and liqueurs 
were handed round, the visitors all standing. A 
few words on conmion subjects were exchanged, 
and we were gone, to make way (or others. 

A Quaker marriage which I witnessed at Fliila- 
dclphia was scarcely less showy in its way. It took 
place at the Cherry Street church, belonging to the 
Hicksites. The reformed Quaker Church, connst- 
ing of the followers of £lias Hicks, bears about the 
same reladon to the old Quakerism as the Church 
of England to that of Rome ; and, it seems to me, 
the mutual dislike Ls as intense. I question wbe- 
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ther religious enmity ever attained a greater extreme 
tbaii amoDg the orthodox Fiiends of Philadelphia. 
The Hickiites are more moderate, but are some- 
times naturally worried out of their patience, by the 
meddling, the denunciations, and the calumnies of 
the old Quaker societies. The new church is 
thinking of reforming and relaxing a good deal fur- 
ther; and inthe celebration of marriage among other 
things. It is under consideration, (or was when I 
was there) whether the process of betrothment should 
not be simplified, and marriage in the father's house 
permitted to such as prefer it to the church. The 
wedding at which I was present was, however, per- 
formed with all the formalities. 

A Quaker friend of mine, a frequent preacher, 
suggested, a few days previously, that a seat had 
better be reserved for me near the speakers, that I 
might have a chance of hearing, "in case there 
should be communications." I had hopes from 
this that my friend would speak ; and my wishes 
were not disappointed. 

The spacious church was crowded ; and for three 
or four hours the poor bride had to sit facing the 
assemblage, — aware, doubtless, that during the time 
of silence, the occupation of the strangers present^ if 
not of the friends themselves, would be watching 
her and her par^. She was pretty, and most beau- 
tifully dressed. I have seldom pitied anybody more 

VOL. r. F 
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thui I (Ikl ber, while she sat pnl^tatinf for three 
boors nikler the gaie of some hnndreds of people ; 
hot, towards the end of the time <rf sileoce, my 
oompasBUHi was transferred lo the bridegroMn. For 
wfuit of something to do, after snppressiiig many 
jawns, he loiJced up lo the ceiling; and in the 
midst of an emplj stare, I imagine he caught the 
eye of an acquaintance in the back seats, for he was 
instantly tronhled with a most irrepressible and 
unseasonable inclination to laugh. He struggled 
manfully with his difficulty ; bat the smiles would 
come, broader and broader. If, by dint of kwkii^ 
steadfastly into bis hat for a few minutes, he at- 
tained a becoming gravity, it was gone the moment 
he raised his head. I was in a panic lest we should 
have a scandalous peal of merriment, if something 
was not given him to do, or listen to. Happily 
" there were communications," and the course of 
his ideas was changed. 

Of the five speakers, one was an old gentleman 
whose discourse was an entire perplexity to me. 
For nearly an hour, he discoursed on Jacob's ladder ; 
but in a style so rambling, and in a chuit so singu- 
larly unmusical as to set attention and remem1»9j>ce 
at defiance. Some parenthetical obserratiMw alone 
stood a chance of being retuned, from their singn- 
larity;— Kme, for instance, which he introduced in 
the course of his narrative about Jacob setting a 
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stone for a pillow; — " a very different," cried the 
preacher, rtusing his chant to the highest pitch, — 
" a very different pillow, by the way, from any that 
we — are— accommodated — with." — What a contrast 
■was the brief discourse of my Quaker friend which 
followed ! Her noble comitenance was radiant as 
the momii^, her soft voice, though low, so firm thai 
she was heard to the furthest corner, and her little 
sermon as philosophical as it was devout. " Send 
forth thy light and thy truth," was her text. She 
spolce gratefully of intellectual light as a guide to 
spiritual truth, and anticipated and prayed for an 
ultimate universal diffusion of both. — The certificate 
of the marriage was read by Dr. Parrish, an elderly 
physician (^ Philadelphia, the very realization of all 
my imaginings of the persona) appearance of Wil- 
liam Penn; with all the dignity and bonhommie 
that one fancies Penn invested with in his dealings 
with the Indians. Dr. Parrish speaks with affectton 
of the Indians, from the experience some ancestors 
»rf his had of the hospitality of th^e poor people, 
when they were in a condition to show hospitality. 
His grandfather's family were shipwrecked; and 
the Indiana took the poor lady and her children 
home to an inhabited cave, and fed them for many 
Weeks or raontlu. The tree stump round which 
Ihey used to sit at meals is still standing ; and Dr. 
<Parriflh says that, let it stand as long as it will, the 
lore of his family to the Indians dhall outlast it. 
f2 
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The matrimonial promise was distmcUy and well 
spoken hy both the pardes. At the request of the 
bride and bridegroom. Dr. Parrish asked me to 
put the first signature, after their own, to the cer* 
tiiicate of the marriage ; and we adjourned for the 
purpose to an apartment connected with the church. 
Most ample sb^ts of parchment were provided for 
the ugnatures, and there was a prodigious array of 
names before we left, when a crowd was still wait- 
ing to testify. This multitudinous witnessing is the 
pleasantest part of being married hy acclamation. 
If weddings are not to be private, there seems no 
question of the superiority of this Quaker method to 
that of the Boston marriage I witnessed, where 
there was all the publicity, without the co-operation 
and sanction. 

The last wedding which I have to give an account 
of is full of a melancholy interest to me now. All 
was so joyous, so simple, so right, that there seemed 
ito" suggestion to evil-boding, no excuse for and- 
cipating such woe as has followed.— On one of the 
latter days of July, 1835, I reached the village of 
Stockbridge, — the Sedgwicks' village, — for the se- 
cond time, intending to stay four or five days with 
my friends there. I had heard of an approaching 
wedding in the family connexion, and was glad that 
1 had planned to leave, so as to be out of the way 
at a time when I supposed the presence of foreigners, 
though friends, might be easily dispensed with. 
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But when Miss Sedgwick and I were sitting in her 
room, one bright morning, there was a tap at the 
door. It was the pretty black-eyed girl who was to 
be married the next week. She stood only a minute 
on the threshold to say, with grave simplicity, " I 
am come to ask you to join our friends at my 
father's house, next Tuesday evening." Being thus 
invited, I joyfully assented, and put off my journey. 
The numerous children of the family connexion 
were in wild spirits all that Tuesday. In the morn- 
ing, we went a strong party to the Ice Hole, — a 
defile between two hills, so perplexed and encmn- 
bered with rocks that none but practised cUrabers 
need attempt the pass^e. It was a good way for 
the young people to work off their exuberant spirits. 
Their laughter was heard from amidst the nooks 
andhiding'placesof the labyrinth, and smiling faces 
might be seen behind every shrubby screen which 
sprang up from the crevices. How we tried to 
sm'pass each other in the ferns and mosses we 
gathered, rich in size and variety! What skip- 
ping and scrambling there was ; what trunk bridges, 
and ladders of roots ! How valiant the ladies looked 
with their stout sticks ! How glad every one was to 
feast upon the wild raspberries when we struggled 
through the close defile into the cool, green, breezy 
meadow on the banks of the Housatonic ! — During 
the afternoon, we were very quiet, readii^ one of 
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Carlyle's reviews aloud (for the Lwentieth time, I 
believe, to some of the party), sod discussing it and 
other things. By eight o'clock, we were all dressed 
for the wedding, and some of the children ran over 
the green before us, but came back, saying that all 
was not quite ready : so we got one of the girls lo 
sing to us for another half hour. 

The house of the bride's father was well lighted, 
and dressed with flowers. She had no mother ; but 
ber elder sisters aided their father in bidding us wel- 
oome. The drawing-room was quite full ; and 
while the grown-up friends found it difficult to talk, 
aud to repress the indefinable anxiety and agitation 
which always attend a wedding, the younger mem* 
bers of the party vTere amusing themselves with 
whispered mirth. The domestics looked as if the 
most joyous event of their lives were taking place, 
and the old father seemed placid and satisfied. 

In a few minutes, we were summoned to another 
room, at the top of which stood the tall bridegroom, 
with his pretty little lady on his arm ; on either side, 
the three gentlemen aoA three ladies who attended 
them; and in front the episcopalian minister who 
was to marry them, and who has since been united 
to one of the sisters. It was the first time of his per- 
forming the ceremony; and his mumer was solemn 
and somewhat anxious, as might be expected. 

The brid^roum was a professor in a college in 
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tiie neighbouring Slate of New York; a yoang 
mall of high ocqairemenU and character, to whom 
the old father might well be proud to give his 
daughter. His manners were remarkably pleasing, 
and there was a joyous, dignified serenity visible in 
them this evening which at once favourably prepos- 
sessed us, who did not previously know him. He 
was attended by a brother professor from the same 
college. — When the service was over, we all kissed 
the grave and quiet bride. I trust that no bodings 
of the woes which awaited her cast a shadow over 
her spirits then. I think, though grave, she was 
not sad. She spoke with all her father's guests in 
the course of the evening, as did her husband. 
How often have I of late tried to recal precisely 
what they said to me, and every look with which 
they said it ! 

We went back to the drawing room for cake and 
wine : and then ensued the search for the ring in 
the great wedding cake, with much merriment 
among those who were alive to all the fun of a 
festivity hke this, and to none of the care. There 
was much moving about between the rooms, and 
dressing with flowers in the hall ; and lively con- 
versation, — as it must needs be where there are 
Sedgwicks. Then champagne and drinking of 
healths went round, the guests poured out upon 
the green, all the ladies with handkerchiefs tied 
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over their heads. There we bade good night, and 
parted off to our several homes. 

When I left the village, the next morning, two 
or three carriages fall of young people were setting 
ofT, as attendants upon the hride and hrtdegroom, 
to Lehanon. After a few such short excursions in 
the neighbourhood, the young couple went home 
to begin their quiet college and domestic life. 

£efore a year had elapsed, — a year which to me 
seemed gone like a month, — I was at Stockbridge 
again, and found the young wife's family in great 
trouble. She was in a raging fever, consequent oq 
her confinement, and great fears were entertained 
for her life. Her infant seemed to have but a 
small chance, under the circumstances; and there 
was a passing mention of her husband being ill. 
Everyone spoke of him with a respect and affection 
which showed how worthy he was of this young 
creature's love ; and it was our feeling for him 
which made our prayers for her restoration so 
earnest as they were. The last I heard of her 
before I left the country was that she was slowly 
and doubtfully recovering, but had not yet been 
removed from her father's house. — The next intel- 
ligence that I received, after my return to England, 
was of her husband's death : — that he had died in a 
calm and satisfied state of mind; satisfied that if 
their reasonable hopes of domestic joy and usef ul- 
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ness hod not been fulfilled, it was for wise and kind 
reasons ; and that the strong hand which thus early 
divided them would uphold the gentle survivor. 
No one who witnessed and blessed their union can 
help beseeching and trusting, since all other hope 
is over, that it may be even thus. 
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"How far my pen has bean fatigued like those of other travel- 
lera, in this journey of it— the world most jadge — but the traces of 
it. which ore now all set o'libratin); together this moment, tell me 
it is the moat fruitful and busy period of my life ; for, aa I had 
made no conveotioD with ny man with the gun as to time— by 
Gelling every handle, of what siie or shape soever which chance 
held out to me in this jouniey — I was always In company, and with 
. great variety too." — Sitrnt. 



Our first land travelling, in which we had to take 
our chance with the world in general, was across 
the State of New York, My account of what we 
Baw maj seem excessively minute in some of its 
details ; but this style of particularity is not adopted 
without reasons. While writing my journal, I 
always endeavoured to bear in mind the rapidity 
with which civilization advances in America, and 
the desirableness of recording things precisely in 
their present state, in order to have materials for 
comparison some few years hence, when travelling 
may probably be as unlike what it is now, as a 
journey from London to Liverpool by the new rail- 
road differs iVom the same enterprise as undertaken 
a century and a half ago. 

To avoid some of the fatigues and liabilities of 
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common travelling, certidn of our shipmates and 
their friends, and ourselves had made up a party to 
traverse the State of New York in an "exclusive 
extra ;" a stage hired, with the driver, for our own 
use, to proceed at our own time. Our fellow-tra- 
vellers were a German and a Dutch gentleman, 
and the Prutfdan physician and young South Caro- 
linian whom I have mentioned in the list of our 
shipmates. We were to meet at the Congress Hall 
hotel in Albany, on the 6th of October, 

On our way from Stockbridge to Albany, we saw 
a few objects characteristic of the country. While 
the horses were baiting, we wandered into a grave- 
yard, where the names on the tombstones were 
enough to inform any observer what country of the 
world he was in. One inscription was laudatory of 
Nelson and Nabby Bullis : another of Amasa and 
Polly Fielding. Hiram and Keziah were there 
tea The signs in the American streets are as 
ludicrous for their confusion of Greek, Roman and 
Hebrew names as those of Irish towns are for the 
arbitrary divisions of words. One sees Rudolphus 
figuring beside Ehakim, and Arislides beside Zerug. 
I pitied an acquaintance of mine for being named 
Peleg, till I found he had baptized his two boys 
Peleg and Setb. — On a table in a little wayside inn, 
I found Fox's Martyrs; and against the wall hung 
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& framed sampler, with the following lines worked 
upon it. 

** JeauH, permit tiling a-wful nunc to stand 
As the first offering of an inimnt'B hand: 
And Bs her fing«TB o'er the cuivau moTe, 
O liU her thoughtful bosom vilh thy love. 
With thjr dear chUdten let her bear a part. 
And write thy name thyKelf upon her heart." 

In these snml! inns the dlsagreeabte practice of 
rocking in the chair is seen in its excess. In the 
inn parlour are three or four rocking chairs, in which 
sit ladies who are ^-ibrating in different directions, 
and at various velocities, so as to try the head of a 
stranger almost as sirverely as the tobacco cbewer 
his stomach. How this lazy and ungraceful indul- 
gence ever became general, I cannot imagine ; but 
the nation seems so wedded to it, that I see little 
chance of its being forsaken. When American 
ladies come to live in Europe, they sometimes send 
home for a rocking-chair. A common wedding 
present is a rocking-chair. ^ A beloved pastor has 
every room in his house furnished with a rocking- 
chair by his grateful and devoted people. It is 
well that the gentlemen can be satisfied to sit still, 
or the world might be treated with the spectacle of 
the sublime American Senate in a new position ; 
its fifty-two senators see-sawing in full deliberation, 
like the wise birds of a rookery in a breeze. If such 
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a thing should ever happen, it will be time for them 
to leave off laughing at the Shaker worship. 

As we approached Greenbush, which lies oppo- 
site to Albany, on the east bank of the Hudson, we 
met riding-horses, exercised by grooms, and more 
than one lumdsome carriage.-r-tokens that we were 
approaching some centre of luxury. The view of 
Albany rising from the river side, with its brown- 
stone court-house and white marble capitol, is fine ; ■ 
but it wants the relief of more trees within itself, or 
of a rural back-ground. How changed is this bust* 
ling city, thronged with costly buildings, from the 
Albany of the early days of Mrs. Grant of La|^;aii, 
when the children used to run up and down the 
green slope which is now State Street, — imposing 
from its width, and the massiveness of the houses 
seen behind its rows of trees I A tunnel is about 
to be made under the Hudson at Albany; mean- 
time we crossed, as every body does, by a liorse- 
ferryboat; a device so cruel, as well as clumsy, 
that the sooner it is superseded the better. I was 
told that the strongest horses, however kept up with 
corn, rarely survive a year of this work. 

We observed that, even in this city, the physicians 
have not always their names engraved on brass 
door-plates. On the most conspicuous part of 
their houses, — perhaps on the angle of a comer 
boose, — is nailed some glazed substance like B.ooi- 
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cloth, with " Dr. Such-au-ooe " painted upon it. 
At Was]migton I remember seeing "Maoistr&te" 
thus affixed to a mere shed. 

Aa we surmounted the hill leading to oui hotel, 
we saw our two shipmates dancing down the steps 
to welcome us. There certainly is a feeling among 
Bhipmates which does not grow out of any other 
relation. They are thrown first into such absolute 
. dependence on one another, for better for worse, and 
are afterwards so suddenly and widely separated, 
that if they do chance to meet agaiuj they renew 
their intimacy with a fervour which does not belong 
to a friendship otherwise originated. The glee of 
our whole party this evening is almost ridiculous to 
look back upon. Everything served to make a 
laugh, and we were almost intoxicated with the 
prospect of what we were gcong to see and do toge- 
ther. We had separated only a fortnight ago; but 
we bad as much to talk over as if we had been 
travelling apart for six months. The Prussian had 
to tell hijs adventures ; we our impressions ; and the 
Southerner his comparisons of his own country with 
Europe. Then we had to arrange the divi^n 
of labour by which the gentlemen were to lighten 
the cares of travelling. Dr. J., the Prussian, was 
on all occasions to select apartments for us ; Mr. 
S., the Dutchman, to undertake the eating depart- 
ment ; Mr. H., die American, was paymaster, and 
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Mr. O., the German, took chai^ of the lug^^age. 
It was proposed that badges should be worn to 
designate their offices. Mr. S. was to be adorned 
with a com cob. Mr. H. stuck a honk bill in front 
of his hat ; and, next momisg, when Mr. O. was 
lookinf another way, the young men locked a small 
padlock upon his button-hole, which he was com* 
pelled to carry there for a day or two till bis com- 
rades vouchsafed to release him from his badge. 

The hotel was well furnished and conducted. I . 
pointed oat, with some complacency, what a hand- 
some piano we had in our drawing-room ; but when, 
in the dark hour, I opened it in order to play, I 
found it empty of keys ! — a disappointment, howeveri 
which I have met with in England. 
. Mr. Van Buren and his son happened to be in 
Albany, and called on me this afternoon. There 
is nothing remarkable in the appearance of this 
gentleman, whom I afterwards saw frequently at 
Washington. He is small in person, with light 
hair, and blue eyes. I was often asked whether I 
did not think bis manners gentlemanly. There is 
much friendliness in his manners, for he is a kind- 
hearted man : he is also rich in information, and 
lets it come out on subjects in which he cannot 
contrive to see any danger in speaking. But his 
manners want the frankness and confidence which 
are essential to good breeding. He questions closely 
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without giving anytbing in return. Moreover, he 
flatters to a degree which so cautious a man should 
long 8^ have found out to be disagreeable : uid his 
flattery is not merely praise of the person he is 
speaking to, but a worse kind still, — a sceptiosm 
and ridicule of objects and persons supposed to be 
distasteful to the one he is conversing with. I fully 
believe that he is an amiable and indulgent domestic 
man, and a reasonable political master, a good 
scholar, and a shrewd man of business : but he has 
the scepticism which marks the lower orders of 
politidans. His public career exhibits no one exer- 
dse of that futb in men, and preference of principle 
to petty eiq)ediency by which a statesman shows 
himself to be great 

The consequence is that, with all his opportuni- 
' ties, no great deed has ever been put to his account, 
and his shrewdness has been at fault in some of the 
most trying crises of his career. The man who so 
little trusts others, and so intensely regards self as to 
make it the study of his life not to commit himself, 
is liable to a more than ordinary danger of judging 
wrong when compelled, by the pressure of circum- 
stances, to act a decided part. It has already been 
so with Mr. Van Buren, more than once ; and now 
that he is placed in a position where he must some- 
times visibly lead, and cannot always appear to 
follow, it will be seen whether a due reverence of 
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men and a forgetfulnesa of self would not have 
furnislied him with more practical wisdom than all his 
" sounding: on his dim and perilous way." Mr. 
Calhoun is, I believe, Mr. Van Buren'sevil geiuus. 
Mr. Calhoun was understood to be in expectation of 
succeedinf to the presidential chair when Mr. Von 
Buren was appointed Minister to Great Briton. 
This appointment of President Jackson's did not 
receive the necessary sanction from the Senate ; and 
the new minister was recalled on the first possible 
day, Mr. Calhoun being very "active in brinj^ng 
him back. Mr. Calhoun was not aware that he 
was recalling one who was to prove a successful 
rival. Mr. Calhoun has not been President; Mr. 
Van Buren is so: but the successful rival has a 
mortal dread of the great Nullifier — a dread so 
obvious, and causing such a prostration of all prin- 
ciple and all dignity, as tn oblige observers to con- 
clude that there is more in the matter than they 
see ; that it will come out some day why tlie disap- 
pointed aspirant is still to be propitiated, when he 
seems to be deprived of power to do mischief. In 
" Society in America " I have given an account of 
the Nullification struggle, and of the irritation, the 
mysterious discontent, which it has left behind *." 
Perhaps Mr. Van B uren may entert^n the opinion 

• Sucietj in America, voL 1., p. 91. 
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which many hold, that that biuincM is not over yet, 
and that the slavery questioa is made a pretext by 
the NuUifien of the South, for a Uoe of action to 
which they are impelled by die diaappointed personal 
ambition of one or two, and the wounded pride of 
the many who cannot endure the contrast between 
the increase of the Free States of the North and the 
deterioradou of the Slave States of the South. How- 
ever thir may be, to propitiate Mr. Calhoun seems 
to have been Mr. Van Buren's great objetA for a 
long time past: an object probably hopeless in itself, 
and in the pursuit of which he is likely to lose the 
confidence of the North far faster than he could, at 
best, disarm the enmity of the South. 

Id the spring of 1836, when Mr. Yon Buren 
was still Vice-President, and the Presidential elec- 
tiMi was drawing near, Mr. Colboun brought for- 
ward in the Senate bis Bill, (commonly called the 
Gag Bill,) to violate the post-office function, by au- 
thorimng postmasters to investigate the contents of 
the mails, and to keep back all papers whatsoever 
relating to the subject of slavery. The Bill was, 
by consent, read the first and second times without 
debate; and the Senate was to be divided on the 
question whether it should go to a third reading. 
The votes were equal, — 18 to 18. "Where's the 
Vice-President?" shouted Mr. Calhoun's mighty 
voice. The Vice-President was behind a pdlar. 
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lalkiBg. He was compelled to give the casting- 
vote,— to commit himself for once ; a cruel neces* 
sity to a man of his caution. He voted for the third 
reading, and there was a bitter cry on the instant, — 
" The Northern States are sold." The Bill was 
thrown out on the division on the third reading, and 
the Vice-Preadent tost by his vote the good-will 
of the whole body of abolitionists, who had till then 
supported him as the democratic and supposed anti- 
davery candidate. As it was, most of the aboUtion- 
ists did not vote at all, for want of a good candidate, 
and Mr. Van Buren's majority was so reduced as to 
Justify a belief that if the people had had another 
year to consider his conduct in, or if another demo- 
cratic candidate could have been put forward, he 
wotdd have been emphatically rejected. Having 
once committed himself, he has gone further still, 
in propitiation of Mr. Calhoun. On the day of his 
presidential installation, he declared that under no 
circumstances would he give his assent to any bill 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. This declaration does not arise out of a belief 
that Congress has not power to abolish slavery in 
the District ; for he did, not long before, when hard 
pressed, declare that he believed Congress to pos- 
sess that power. He has therefore hazarded the 
extraordinary declaration that he will not, under any 
circumstances, assent to what may become the will 
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of the people, constitutionally embodied. This is a 
bold intimation for a " non-committal man" to make. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Calhoun, if really 
dangerous, can be kept quiet by such fawning as 
this ; and whether the will of the people may not 
be rather stimulated than restrained by this sacrifice 
of them to the South, so as either to compel the 
President to retract his declaration before his four 
years are out, or to prevent his re-elecdon. 

How strange it is to recal one's first impressions 
of public men in the midst of one's matured opuiions 
of them ! How freshly I remember the chat about 
West Point and Stockbridge acquaintances that I 
had that afternoon at Albany, with the conspicuous 
man about whom I was then ignorant and indifferent, 
imd whom I have since seen committed to the lowest 
, political principles and practices, while elected as 
professing some of the highest ! It only remains to 
be said that if Mr. Van Buren feels himself aggrieved 
by the interpretation which is commonly put upon 
the facts of his political life, he has no one to blame 
but himself ; for such misinterpretation (if it exist) 
is owing to his singular reserve ; a reserve which all 
men agree in considering incompatible with the 
simple honesty, and cheerful admission of responsi- 
bility which democratic republicans have a right to 
require of their rulers. 

Before breakfast, the next morning, we walked 
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down to the Padroon'a liouae, — known by reputation, 
with the history of the estate, to every body. We 
just caught a sight of the shrubbeiy, and took leave 
to pass through the court-yard, and hastened back 
to breakfast, immediately after which we proceeded 
by railroad to Scbenectady. There we at once 
stepped into a canal-boat for Utica. I would never 
advise ladies to travel by canal, unless the boats are 
quite new and clean ; or at least far better kept than 
any that I saw or heard of on this canal. On fine 
days it is pleasant enough sitting outude, (except for 
having to dack under the bridges, every quarter of 
an hour, under penalty of having one's head crushed 
to atoms,) and in dark evenings the approach of the 
boat-lights on the water is a pretty sight : but the 
horrors of night and of wet days more than compen- 
sate for all the advantages these vehicles can boast 
The heat and noise, the knovm vicinity of a com- 
pressed crowd, lying packed like herrings in a barrel, 
the bumping against the ddes of the locks, and the 
hissing of water therein like an inundation, startling 
one from sleep, — these things are very disagreeable. 
We suffered under an additional annoyance in the 
presence of sixteen presbyterian clergymen, — some 
of the most unprepossessii^ of their class. If there 
be a duty more obvious than another oa board a 
canal-boat, it is to walk on the bank occanonally in 
fair weather, or at least to remain outside, in order 
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to air the cabin, (close enough at best,) wad get rid 
of the scents of the table before the nnhap]^ pas- 
sengers are shut up to sleep there. These sixteen 
gentlemen, on dieir way to a Convention at Uuca, 
could not wait till they got there to b^in their devo- 
tional observances, but obtruded them upon the 
passengers in a most unjustifiable manner. They 
were not satisfied with saying an almost interminable 
grace before and after each meal, but shut up the 
cabin for prayers before dinner ; for missionaiy con- 
versation in the afternoon, and for scripture readii^ 
and prayers quite late into the night, keeping tired 
travellers from their rest, and every one irom Im fair 
allowance irf fresh air. 

The passengers were all invited to listen to, and 
to question a missionary from China, who was of the 
party. The gentleman did not seem to have profited 
mncb by his n-avels, however ; for he declared him- 
self unable to answer some very simple inquiries. 
" Is the religion of the Christian missionaries tole- 
rated by the Chinese government?" " I am not 
prepared to a^iswer that question." " Are tbe Chi- 
nese caimifaals?" " I am not prepared to answer 
that qoeftion." One requested that any brother 
would offer a au^estion as to how Government might 
be awakened to the sinfulness of permitting Sunday 
mails ; during the continiiaiiee <tf which practice there 
was no hope of the Sabbath being duly swictified. 
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No one was ready with a anggeitioa, but one offered 
a stdty, which every head was bent to hear. The 
story was of two sheep- drovers, aas of whom feared 
God, and the other did not. The pro&ne drover 
set out with his sheep, fcH- a parliciilar destination, two 
hours earlier than the other, and did not rest on 
Sunday like his pious comrade. Wliat was the ca- 
tastrophe ? The God-fearing drover, though he Lad 
stood still all Sunday, arrived at his destination two 
hours earlier than the other. "Ah!" " Ah!" re- 
sounded through the cabin in all conceivable bmes 
of conviction, no oae asking particulars of what had 
happ«ted on the road, — of how and where tlie pro 
fane drover had been delayed. Temperance was, of 
course, a great topic with these divines, and they 
fairly provoked ridicule upon it. One paasenger 
told me that they were so strict that they would not 
drink water out of the Brandywine river : and another 
remained that they partook with mudi relish of the 
atrong wine sance served with our puddings. 

In addition to other discomforts, we passed the fine 
scenery of Little Falls in the night I was not aware 
what we had missed till I traversed the Mohawk 
valley by a better conveyance, nearly two years after- 
wards. I have described this valley in my other 
work on America,* wid most therefore restrain my 
pen from dwellii^ on ila beauties here. 

• •' Society in Aiaerua," vol, ii„ p. 188. 
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The appearance of the berths in the latlies' cabin 
was so repulsive, that we were seriously contem- 
pladng sitting out alt night, when it began to rain 
so as to leave us no choice. I vraa out early in the 
misty morning, however ; and was presently joined 
by the rest of my party, all looking es^erly for signs 
of Utica being near. 

By eight o'clock we were at the wharf. We 
thought Ulica the most extempore place we bad yet 
seen. The righl-up shops, the daubed houses, the 
streets running into the woods, all seemed to betoken 
that the place bad sprung up out of some sudden 
need. How much more ancient and respectable did 
it seem after my return from the west, where I had 
seen towns so much newer still ! We were dvilly 
received and accommodated at Bagg's hotel, where 
we knew how to value cold water, spacious rooms 
and retirement, after the annoyances of the boat. 

Our baggi^e-mEister was fortunate in securing a 
neat, clean stage to take us to Trenton Falls (14 
miles), where we promised each other to spend the 
whole day, on condition of being off by five the next 
morning, in order to accomplish the distance to Syra- 
cuse in the course of the day. The reason for our 
economy of time was not merely that it was late in 
the season, and every day which kept us from the 
Falls of Niagara, therefore, of consequence ; but that 
our German friend, Mr, O., was obliged to be back 
in New York by a certain day. We all considered 
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a little extra liaste and fat^ue a small tax to paj 
for the privilege of his companionship. 

We clapped our hands at the sight-of the " Roral 
Retreat," the comfortable, hospitable house of enter- 
tainment at Trenton, — standing in its garden on the 
edge of the forest, — so unlike hotels on the high 
road. 

As no other company was there, we could choose 
our own hours. We ordered a late dinner, and pro- 
ceeded to the Falls. We had only to follow a path 
in the pine forest for a few paces, and we were at the 
edge of the ravine which encloses the cascades. 

It is a pity that the Indian name is not retuned. 
Trenton Falls are called Cayoharic by the Indians. 
They are occasioned by the descent of West Canada 
Creek through a ravine, where it makes a succession 
of leaps from platforms of rock ; sis of these falls 
being pretty easily accessible by travellers. Much 
has been said of the danger of the enterprise of 
ascending the ravine ; but I saw no peril to persons 
who are neither rash nor nervous. The two acci- 
dents which have happened have, I believe, been 
owi>^, the one to extreme rashness, and the other to 
sudden terror. 

From the edge of the ravine, the black water, 

speckled with white foam, is seen rushing below with 

a swiftness which already half turns the head of the 

stranger. We descended five Sights of wooden 

VOL. I- o 
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steps, fixed a^nst the sleep face of the rock, and 
at the bottom found ourselves at the brink of the 
torrent. I never was in so dark and chill a place in 
the open air : yet the sun was shining on the oppo- 
site face of the rock, lighting the one scarlet maple 
which stood out from among the black cedars and 
dark green elms. We selected our footing with a 
care which we were quite ready to ridicule when we 
came back ; and were not above grasping the chain 
which is rivetted into the rock where the shelf which 
forms the pathway is narrowest, and where the angles 
are sharpest. The hollow is here so filled with the 
voice of many waters, that no other can be heard ; 
and after many irreverent shouts had been attempted, 
we gave up all attempts to converse till we reached 
a quieter place. Being impatient to see the first 
fall, I went on before the rest, and having climbed 
the flight of wooden steps, so wetted with the spray 
of the fall as to be as slippery as ice, I stood on the 
platform under a covert of rock foaming with the 
thunder of the waters, and saw my companions, one 
by one, turn the angle of the path, and pause in 
front of the sheet of liquid amber, sprinkled with 
snow. The path on which they stood seemed too 
narrow for human foot ; and when, discerning me, 
they waved their hands, I trembled lest, disregarding 
their footing, they should be swept away by the 
furious torrent When we found our heads turning 
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with the rush of the dark waters, we amused our- 
selves with admiring the little wells in the rock, and 
the drip from the roots of a cedar projecUng from the 
top of the ravine, — a never- failing, glittering shower. 
Between the fifth and sixth fall there is a long 
tranquil reach of water; and here we lingered to 
rest our bewildered senses, before enterii^ upon the 
confusion of rocks through which the sixth forces 
its way. We see-sawed upon a fallen trunk, sent 
autumn leaves whirluig down the stream, and 
watched the endless dance of the balls of foam 
which had found ibeir way into the tiny creeks and 
bays opposite, and could not get out again. 

Gay butterflies seemed quite at home in this ra- 
vine. They flit through the very spray of the Falls. 
It seemed wonderful that an insect could retain its 
frail hfe in the midst of such an uproar. When 
the sun, in its course, suddenly shone full into the 
glen through a chasm in its rocky wall, how the 
cascade was instanUy dressed in glory ! crowned 
with a rainbow, and invested with all radiant hues ! 
How the poor banished Indians must mourn when 
the l^hts of their Cayoha^ic visit their senses again 
in the dreams of memory or of ^eep ! The recol- 
lection of these poor exiles was an ever-present sad- 
dening thought in the midst of all the most beautiful 
scenes of the New World. 

When we had surmounted the sixth fall, we saw 
o2 
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indeed that we could go no further. A round pro- 
jection of rock, without trace of anything that I 
could call a foot-hold, haired us out from the pri- 
vacy of the upper Ta\'ine. The Falls there are said 
to he as heautiful as any that we saw, and it is to 
be hoped that, by blasting; a pathway, or by some 
other means, they also may be laid open to the 
affections of happy visitors. 

They have been seen and reported of. A friend 
of mine has told me, since I was there, how Bryant, 
the poet, and himself behaved like two thoughtless 
boys in this place. Clambering about by them- 
selves, one snmmer day, when their wives had gone 
back to the house, they were irresistibly tempted to 
pass the barrier, and see what lay beyond. They 
got round the rock, I cannot conceive how, by ine- 
qualities in its surface. They met with so many 
difiBculties and so much beauty higher up, that they 
forgot all about time, till they found themselves in 
Utter darkness. They hastened to grope their way 
homewards through the forest, and were startled, 
after a while, by shouts and moving lights. Till 
that moment, they never recollected how alarmed 
their wives must he. It was past ten o'clock, and 
the poor ladies had been in a state of uneasiness 
half the evening, and of mortal terror for the two 
last horns. They had got people from the neigh- 
bourhood to go out mtb torches, little expecting to 
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see their husbands come walking home on their own 
feet, and with nothing the matter with them but 
banger and shame. I hope the ladies were exceed- 
ingly angry when their panic was over. 

The forest at the lop of the ravine was a study to 
me, who had yet seen but little forest. Moss 
cushioned all the roots of the trees ; hibiscus over- 
spread the ground: among the pine stems there 
was a tangle of unknown shrubs ; and a brilliant 
bird, scarlet except its black wings, hovered about 
as if it had no fear of us. I could learn nothing 
more about it than that the people called it the red 
lobin. Before we returned, the moon hung like a 
gem over the darkness of the ravine. I spent an- 
other happy day among these Falls, some months 
after, and was yet more impressed with their singu- 
larity and beauty. 

When we had exchanged our wet clothes, an ex- 
cellent dinner was served, and our host himself 
w^ted upon us, sitting down by the window when 
nothing was wanted. In the course of dinner, Mr. 
H. related to rae some particulars of the slave insur- 
rection at Charleston, a few years before, when up- 
wards of thirty slaves were hanged at once. Some 
circumstance which he told led me to observe that 
I should have done as the thirty did, in their place. 
" Oh," said he, " so should 1 " I thanked him for 
his response, saying that no defence he could now 
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malce of slarery would stand agoiost such an adims- 
sion. He did not retract, bat a long argument ea- 
sued, in wbicli our host became deeply interested. 
He moved his chair forwarder and forwarder, till I 
saw him leaning over the table between two of the 
gentlemen, to listen. Everj bodj had long done 
eating, and every dish on the table was c|uite cold, 
and the debate concluded, before our host remem- 
bered that we had not had our pudding, and started 
up to serve us. 

We soon retired to our rooms, being in need of 
rest after the discomforts of the canal-boat, and the 
fotigues of the day : but it was not too late for the 
neighbours to offer their hospitable welcomes. Just 
after I was undressed, the cards of visitors were 
brought me, with a friendly message : but it was 
too late to do more than send a message in return. 

We left the place at a little after five in the 
morning, in a dismal rain. While breakfasting at 
Utica, we engaged an " exclusive extra" to carry 
us to Buffalo, for eighty dollars, the precise route 
being agreed upon, and the choice of times and 
seasons to remain with us. On going out to our 
carriage, we found the steps of the hotel occupied 
by a number of persons, some from Boston, who 
offered me welcome to the country, and any infor- 
mation or assistance I might need. One gentle- 
man put into my hand a letter of introduction to an 
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influential friend of his at Cincinnati, as it was un- 
deistood that I was going there. So from this 
strange place, where I had not spent above two 
hours, we drove off amidst a variety of friendly 
g;reetings. 

This day I first saw a log-house, and first felt 
myself admitted into the sanctuary of the forest. 
These things made the day full of interest to me, 
though the rsdn scarcely ceased from morning till 
night. Well settled farms were numerous along 
the road ; but in the intervals were miles of forest* 
— dark thronging trees with their soft gay summit;. 
Till now, the autumn woods had appeared at a dis- 
tance too red and rusty ; these, when looked into, 
were the melting of all harmonious colours. As 
for the forms, some were drooping, some towering, 
their tall bare stems wreathed with crimson creep- 
ers. The cleared hollows and slopes, with the forest 
ever advancing or recedinj^, are as fine to the imagi- 
nation as any natural language can be. I looked 
for an Indian or two, standing on the forest verge, 
within a shade as dusky as himself ^ but for this I 
had to wait another day. 

Just after dark we arrived at Syracuse, in time 
for the common supper. I was surprised at the 
size and style of the hotel. Land and building ma- 
terial being cheap, and there being no window-tax, 
there is little inducement to economize space iii the 
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American houses; and the new hotels have the am- 
bitious air which is given by spaciousness. The 
deficiency lies in furniture, and yet more in attend- 
ance ; but I really think that if travellers will trouble 
themselves to learn a little of the ways of the house, 
so as not to run into opposition to other people's 
convenience, much more comfort may be enjoyed in 
these places than unaccommodating tourists will be- 
lieve. Our chambers were quite sufficiently fur- 
nished here ; and I never, in any place, found difB- 
cnl^ in obtaining as large a supply of water as I 
wished, by simply asking for it in good time. I 
observed that the hotel parlours, in various parts of 
the country, were papered with the old-fashioned 
papers, I believe French, which represent a sort of 
panorama, of a hunting party, a fleet, or some such 
diversified scene. I saw many such a hunting 
party, the ladies in scarlet riding-habits, as I re- 
member the landlord of the inn at Bray, near Dub- 
lin, to have been proud of in his best parlour. At 
Schenectady, the bay of Naples, with its fishing- 
boats on the water, and groups of lazzaroni on the 
shore, adorned our pari our- walls. It seems to be 
sn irresistible temptation to idle visitors, English, 
Irish, and American, to put speeches into the mouths 
of the painted personages ; and such hangings are 
usually seen deformed with scribblings. The effect 
is odd, in wild places, of seeing American witticisms 
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put into the mouths of Neapolitan fubermen, an- 
cient English ladies of quality, or of tritons and 
dryads. 

There is taste quite as bad as this in a matter of 
far more importance — the naming of places. Syra- 
cuse in the State of New York ! I often wonder 
whether it is yet too late to revert to the Indian 
names, — to undo the mischief which has been done 
by boys, fresh from their smattering of the classics, 
who have gone into the forest to hew out towns and 
villages. I heard many Americans say that the 
State of New York ought to be called Ontario, and 
the city, Manhattan. But so far from bringing 
back the nomenclature to a better state, we not only 
find Utica, Syracuse, Manlius, and Camillus, and 
the village of Geneva on Seneca Lake, with Ithaca 
at its other extremity, but the village of ChittenMigo 
actually baptized into Sullivan : and all this in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes Onondago, Cayuga, and 
Owasco. It is as bad as the Enghsb in Van Die- 
men's Land, who, if I remember rightly, have got 
Palmyra, Kichmond, and Jericho, all in a line. 

Some curious associations arise from a new nation 
using the language of the old. While speculating 
sometimes on what the classical conceptions can be 
in the minds of youths who hear every day, in the 
most sordid connexion, of Rome, Utica, Carthage, 
Athens, Palmyra and Troy, it occurred to me that 
g3 
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•ome of OUT commonest English writing mtut bear 
a different meaning to the Americans and to us- 
AU that is written about corn-fields, for instance, 
must call up pictures in their minds quite unlike 
any that the poets intended to create. " Waving 
com" 19 not the true descriptioD to them ; and one 
can scarcely bring one's tongue to explain that it 
means "small grain." Their poetical attachments 
are naturally and reasonably to their Indian corn, 
which is a beautiful plant, worthy of all love and 
celebration. But the consequence is that we have not 
their sympathy about our sheaves, our harvest wain, 
our gleaners; for though they have wheat, their 
harvest, par excellence, is of com cobs, and their 
-"small grain" bears about the same relation to 
poetry with them as turnips with us. — Then, agun, 
there is the month of May, about which we lose their 
sympathy. Over a great proportion of the country. 
May is one of their worst months, — damp, drizzly, 
with intervals of biting winds, as little fit for the 
climate of a poem as our windy and dusty March. 
Many other such particulars might be mentioned, 
which it would be a new employment to trace out. 

When I travCTsed New York State at a subse- 
quent period with another party of friends, we saw 
many Indians before reaching Syracuse. It was 
at Oneida Castle, a village on the borders of the 
Oneida territory, which was once fortified after the 
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Indian fashion; whence its formidable name. We 
saw in such close neighbourhood as to cause many 
strange reflections, the episcopalian church built 
for the Indians of the vicinity, who are declared 
to be reclaimed from idolatry, and their ancient 
Council Grove, where they met to think their own 
thoughts and say their own sayings. This grove ia 
a fine clump of twenty-seven butter-nut trees. We 
passed through the village on the day when the 
Indiana had all come in to receive their annual 
government allowance of seven dollars a head. 
Two men were drunk ; the rest looked sober 
enough. The squaws were neatly dressed in blue 
pantaloons edged with white, and had clean blsn* 
keta over their shoulders. The babies looked fat 
and lively. One squaw had her infant lashed to a 
board at her back. When we stopped to water the 
horses, we saw several boys with bows and arrows, 
and Dr. F. made them understand by signs that 
any one who could strike a quarter dollar which he 
would fix on a post, should have it. He made a 
notch in the post of a shed, and placed his coin, and 
forthwith the arrows flew like hail. One struck 
deep into a post, and we saw how easily fatal this 
weapon might be. An old Indian or two watched 
the sport, and assumed the superintendence. The 
coin fell, and Dr. F. was going to deliver it to the 
claimant, when an old Indian came forward with 
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" No, no." He showed by signs that the coin had 
fallen, not from it« being struck, but from the post 
having been shaken. The quarter dollar was put 
np again, and soon after struck and bent in the 
middle by the arrow of a youth who looked as 
happy with his prize as if he had regained a tract 
of his native wood. The party gave us some very 
hright looks as we drove away. 

In a hotel on this road, I found a Sabbath School 
History of Lady Jane Grey, compiled obviously for 
the purpose of prejudicing the reader's mind against 
the catholics. Among other wise things in it, there 
was an explanation that the heroine was called 
" Lady" because she was related to the king ; and 
people are sometimes called so in England. A 
clear idea to give the American youth of our 
English peerage ! 

We left Syracuse at dawn ; and this was the 
morning when, finding ourselves too hungry to pro- 
ceed to Skaneatles without food, we were treated to 
that abundant breakfast, so characteristically ser\'ed, 
which I have described in my other book.* No 
one likes to breakfast twice o\'er in description, any 
more than in reality ; and I therefore say nothing 
about Elbridge here. — The greater part of this 
day, and some of the next, was spent at Auburn, 
in riewing the prison, walking about the town, 
* " Society in America," vol. iii. p. 87. 
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and driving down the shores of the pretty Owasco 
Lake. 

The cultivation of the country now began to 
show the improvemeot which increases all the way 
to Buffalo. At the head of Cayuga lake, we 
travelled over the longest bridge I ever saw, — even 
a mile and eight rods long. It is wooden, of course, 
laid upon piles, and more conspicuous for usefulness 
than beauty. The great ornament of this route 
is the village of Geneva, reared on a terrace which 
overhangs Seneca Lake. The northern States 
abound in beautiful villages ; but I know none 
more capUvating than this. A long row of hand- 
some white and red houses, each with its sloping 
garden, fronts the lake ; and behind the dwellings, 
the road is bordered with locust trees, which seem 
to embower the place. The gardens are more care- 
fully cultivated than is at all common in America, 
and they well repay the trouble bestowed on them. 
There is a college, standing on high ground above 
the lake, to which a natural lawn steeply descends 
from the open space in front of the building. 
Holstein, aide-de-camp to Bolivar, was professor 
of modem languages in this coll^;e when I was 
first at Geneva. Before my second visit he had 
removed to Albitay. To crown the temptations of 
Geneva as a place of residence, it has a rather 
choice society. It has been chai^d with not being 
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healthy; but I believe this is not true. It seems 
to be well and speedily supplied with literature. 
I saw a placard outside a bookseller's store, " Two 
Old Men's Tales, price 80 cents," — that is, four 
shillings. One of my last interests, before I left 
England, had been watching over the publication 
of this work ; and now here it was selling at four 
shillings, in the back of the State of New York ! 
I remarked two things more about this village, — 
that all the women I saw were pretty, and that a 
profusion of azalea grew wild in the neighbourhood. 
The road to Canandaigna ascends for a consider- 
able distance, after leaving Geneva, and the last 
view of the place from above was exquisite, embo- 
somed as it lay in the autumn woods, and with its 
blue lake stretched behind it in the sunny atmo* 
sphere. One element in the exhilaration of such 
scenes in America is the universal presence of 
competence. The boys who gather about the stage 
do not come to beg, or even to sell, but to amuse 
themselves while eating their bread and meat, or on 
their way to the field. The young women all well 
dressed, the men all at work or amusement, the 
farms all held in fee-simple, the stores all inade- 
quate to their custom, — these things are indescrib- 
ably cheering to witness, and a never-fmling source 
of pleasure to the traveller from Europe. It may 
be a questionable comfort, hut it is a comfort to 
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tluuk "if these people are not happy, it is their 
own fault." Whether their miodg are as easy a« 
their fortunes, it may not be safe to affirm ; but at 
least the sin and aoirow of social injustice in regard 
to the first necessities of life are absenL 

The moon was gleaming over Canandaigua Lake 
when we came in sight of it ; and a golden planet 
dropped beneath the horizon when we took the turn 
towards the village. We found that Blossom's 
hotel did not answer to the favourable description 
which had been given us of it This bad been ■ 
training day, and the house was so noisy with 
drunken soldiers that when we had attained the 
drawing-room, we locked ourselves in till the house 
should be cleared, which happened as early as nine 
o'clock : but we still found the inu less comfortable 
than most upon the road. 

The pretty village of Canandaigua is noted for 
its good society. It would have given me pleasure 
to have been able to accept the kind invitation of 
some of its inhabitants to prolong my slay now, or 
to revisit it the nest year. But we had promised 
Mr. O. to cause no delay in getting to Niagara, and 
we engaged, in return for his agreeing to stop ttus 
day, to travel all night; and I never was able to 
allot any future time to this place. We saw as 
much of it, however, as we could in one day. 

There are many families of Sootck extraction at 
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Canandfugua, and to this the village owes its supe- 
riority in gardens to almost an; place in the country. 
We spent the greater part of the day with a gentle- 
man who was bom in Scotland, but had settled at 
Canandaigua thirty-four years before, when the 
place was abnost a desert. He now sees himself 
sorrounded by handsome dwellings, trim gardens, 
and a highly-cultivated society, able to command 
resources of books and other intellectual luxuries, 
to almost any extent, from the directness and ease 
of communication with New York. He had just 
taken possession of a splendid new dwelling, and 
had presented his old one to the episcopalian church 
for a parsonage. He showed me, from the top of 
the house, where this dwelling had stood, where it 
stood now, and how it had been moved entire in a 
day and a half. I think the distance could not have 
been much under a mile. 

After our early breakfast we were engaged till 
church time in receiving and making calls, as there 
was no time to be lost. We went to the episcopa- 
lian church with our friends, and heard a sermon 
which could not please us, — it was so full of Hog- 
matism and bitterness. Our friends insisted on 
entertaining the whole of our large party, and 
invited some agreeable guests in addition, so Uiat 
we spent a very profitable as well as pleasant after- 
noon. We walked over the grounds, enjoyed the 
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Tiew of the lake from the houie-top, and picked 
up a good deal of information about the place and 
neighbom'hood, which mightseem to the inhabitants 
scarcely worthy of the name of knowledge, but 
which is inestimable to the stranger as opening new 
departments of enquiry, and explaining much which 
he did not understand before. 

The stage was ordered for nine, and we returned 
to Blossom's for an hour's rest before setting out on 
our rough night's journey. 

We reached Batavia to breakfast, and soon after 
found ourselves on the first piece of corduroy road 
we had encountered in the country. I mention this 
because corduroy roads appear to have made a deep 
impression on the imaginations of the English, who 
seem to suppose that American roads are all cordu- 
roy. I can assure them that there is a large variety 
in American roads. There are the excellent lime 
stone roads which stretch out in three directions 
from Nashville, Tennessee, and some like them in 
Kentucky, on which the tourist might sketch almost 
without difficulty while travelling at a rapid rate. 
There is quite another sort of limestone road in 
Virginia, in traversing which the stage is draped 
uplfrom shelf to shelf, some of the shelves sloping 
so as to throw the passengers on one another, on 
nther side alternately. Then there are the rich 
mud roads of Ohb, through whose deep red 
sloughs the stage goes slowly sousing after rain. 
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and gently upsetting when the mt on the one or the 
other side proves to be of a greater depth than was 
anticipated. Then there are the sandj roads of the 
pine-barrens, of an agreeable cxmsistency after rain, 
but very heavy in dry weather. Then there is 
the ridge road, running parallel with a part of 
Lake Ontario, and supposed to be the edge of what 
was once its basin. The level terrace thus provided 
by Nature offered the foundation of an admirable 
road; one of the best in the States. Lastly, there is 
the corduroy road, happily of rare occurrence, 
where, if the driver is merciful to his passengers, 
he drives them so as to give them the association of 
being on the way to a funeral, — their involuntary 
sobe on each jolt helping the resemblance ; — or, if 
he bo in a hittry, he shakes them like pills in a pill 
box. But the American drivers are a class of men 
marked by that merciful t«nper which naturally 
accompanies genius. I'hey are men who command 
admiration equally by their perfection in their art, 
their fertility of resource, and their patience with 
their passengers. I was never upset in a stage but 
once during all my travels ; and the worse the roads 
were, the more I was amused at the variety <rf 
devices by which we got on, through difGculties 
which appeared insiu'mountable, and the more 1 
was edified at the gentleness with winch our drivers 
treated female fears and fretfulness. 

By this time a solitary Indian might be frequently 
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seen standing on a. heap of stones by the road-side, or 
sleeping under a fence. There is something which 
rivets the eye of the stranger in the grave gaze, the 
lank hair, the blanket- wrapped form of the savage, 
as he stands motionless. We were generally to be 
seen leaning out of every opening in the stage, as 
long as the figure remained in sight. 

We issued from the corduroy road upon one on 
which we could eaaly have performed twelve miles 
an hour. Houses with porches of Ionic pillars 
began to be scattered by the road-side. We were 
obviously approaching Buffalo. Soon the lake was 
visible, and then we entered the long main street, 
and stopped at the entrance of the Eagle hotel. 
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" That night a child might uudentand 

The de'il had bugineEi on hia hand." 

O N consulting a good map, a little promontory may 
be seen jutting out into Lake Erie on the Canada 
shore, nearly opposite to Black Rock. Perhaps 
it may he marked Fort Erie, for there Fort Erie 
stood. 

A lady of Bufklo, who happens to be a good: 
walker, proposed that she and I should indulge in a 
ramble to Fort Erie, one fine day, towards the end 
of October. She showed me that she was provided 
with stout boots, in case of our having to cross 
swampy ground ; and she said she believed we 
might trust to getting some sort of a dinner on the 
Canada side, and might therefore go unencumbered 
with provisions. 

We set out from Buffalo soon after breakfast, 
and made our way over a waste, through brush, 
over fences, along a natural terrace once planted 
with guns, down to the ferry at Black Rock. On 
the way I saw one of the less prepossessing abodes 
of settlers, so frequently described ;— its desolate 
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appearance on the verge of the wood ; its untidy 
garden, and the ami, uncomfortable manners, and 
the lank htur, and pale, dingy countenance of its 
mistress. I also heard, during our walk, some 
thii^ which make me think that Buffalo is as 
undetdrable a place of residence as any in the free 
States. It is the rendezvous of all manner of per- 
sons ; the passage through which fugitives pass from 
the States to Canada, from Canada to the States, 
and from Eiux>pe and the Eastern States into the 
wild West. Runaway slaves come here, and their 
owners follow in hc^s of recapturing them- In- 
dian traders, land -speculators, and poor emigrants 
come here, and the most debased Indians, the half' 
civilized, hang about the outskirts. No influence 
that the mass of respectable inhabitants can exert 
can neutralize the bad effects of a floating popula- 
tion like this ; and the place is una^'oidably a very 
iddnus one. A sufficient proof of this is, that 
ladies cannot walk beyond the streets without the 
protection of a gentleman. Some excellent Eng- 
lish ladies opened a school in Buffalo, and not 
being aware of the peculiarities of the place, fol- 
lowed, with their pupils, the English practice of 
taking country walks. They persevered for some 
time, hoping to obtain countenance for the whole- 
some practice, but were compelled, after a time, 
not only to give up walking, but to quit the place. 
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It will be understood that I do not give tlu» as any 
specimen of American towns. The corruption of 
Buffalo is owing chiefly to its frontier position, mid 
consequent liability to a vicioua, transient popu- 
lation . 

After crossing the ferry at Black Rock, we pur- 
sued our walk in a sooth-west direction, sometimes 
treading a firm sand, and sometimes a greensward, 
washed by the fresh waters of the lake. Though 
we were on British ground, we were entertained by 
an American woman who lived on the lake shore, 
close by the fort. She treated us with negus and 
cake while preparing to get a dinner for us, and 
amused us with accounts of how butter and eggs 
are smu^led into Buf&lo from her neighbourhood, 
these articles not being allowed to pass the Custom 
House. My eyes never rested on the Canada 
shore without my feeling how absurd it was that 
that poor country should beloi^ to us, its poverty 
and hopeless inactivity contrasting, so much to our 
di^race, with the prosperous activity of the oppofflte 
shore ; but here was the climax of absurdity,— the 
prohibition of a free traffic in butter and ^gs ! 
What a worthy subject of contention between two 
great nations, — the one breaking the laws to pro- 
vide Buffalo with butter and eggs, and the preven* 
tive force of the other exerdsed in opposition ! 

Our hostess was sewing when we went in, amusing 
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herself meanwhile with snatches of reading from 
" Peter Parley," which lay open before her. She 
put away her work to cook for us, conversing all the 
while, and by no means sorry, I fancy, to have the 
amusement of a little company. She gave us tea, 
beef'Stcak, hot rolls and butter, honeycomb, and 
preseiTed plums and crab- apples. Immediately 
after dinner I went out to the fort, my friend pro- 
mising to follow. 

The thickness of the remwning frs^ments of the 
walls shows the fort to have been substantially bnilt. 
It was held by the Americans to the last extremity, 
in the war of 1814, and then blown up by a brave 
man to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
British. He remained alone in the fort to do the 
deed ; and as I now witnessed the desolation of the 
solitude in which it stands, I felt as if I could enter 
into what his feelings must have been on the last 
day of his life. At one moment, all had been dead 
silence ; at the next, the windows in Buffalo were 
blown out by the explosion. 

I sat alone beside a pool in the middle of the 
fort Fragments of the building lay tumbled 
around, overgrown with tall grass, and bristling' 
with shrubbery. Behind me was the grim forest, 
with the ruins of a single deserted house standing 
within its shadow. Before me lay the waatp of 
waters, with gulls dipping and sailing. A single 
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birch overhung the pool beside me, and a solitary 
snipe, which seemed to haye no fear of me, vibrated 
on the top of a bulrush. I do not know that I 
was ever so oppressed with a sense of solitude ; and 
I was really glad soon to see my friend standing on 
a pinnacle of the ruined wall, and beckoning me to 
come up. 

This afternoon, she told me her wonderful story ; 
a part of which, — that part in which the public 
may be said to have an interest, — I am going to 
relate. 

At the time of the war of 1812, Mrs. W. lived 
in Buffalo, viib her father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters. In 1814, just when the war was becoming 
terrific on the frontier, her father and eldest brother 
were drowned in crossing the neighbouring ferry. 
Six months after this accident, the danger of Buffalo 
was so great that the younger children of the family 
were sent away into the country with their married 
sister, under the charge of their brother-in-law, who 
was to retum with his wagon for the mother and 
two daughters who were left behind, and for the 
clothes of the family. For three weeks there had 
been so strong an apprehension of a descent of the 
Indians, the barbarous allies of the British, that the 
ladies had snatched sleep with their clothes on, one 
watching while the others lay down. It was with 
some difficulty, and after many delays, that the 
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wagon party got away, and there were still doubti 
whether it was the safer course to go or stay. No- 
thing was heard of them before night, however, and 
it was hoped that they were safe, and that the 
wagon would come for the remaining three the 
next morning. 

The ladies put out their lights early, as they were 
de^red ; Euid at eight, two of the three lay down to 
sleep; Mrs. W., then a girl of sixteen, being one. 
At nine, she was called up by the beating of a 
drum, the signal that the Indians were at hand. 
No description can give an idea of the loathing with 
which these savages were then r^arded, — the min- 
gled horror, disgust, dread and hatred. The In- 
dians were insidious, dangerous, and cruel beyond 
example, even in the history of savage warfare. 
These poor ladies had been brought up to hate 
them with a deadly hatred ; they were surrounded 
with persons burning with the injuries inflicted by 
Indian revenge and barbarity ; for weeks they had 
lived in hourly dread of death by their hands ; their 
strength was worn, and their nerves shaken by the 
long suspense; and now the hoarse drum woke 
them up with news that the hour was come. A 
deadly sickness overspread their hearts as they 
started from their beds. They looked from their 
windows, but could see nothing through the blank 
darkness. They listened, but they knew that if the 

VOL. I. H 
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•treeta had been quiet as death, the stealthy tread of 
the savages would have been inaudible. There was 
a bustle in the town. Was the fight beginnii^? 
No. It was an express sent by the sconts to say 
that it was a fal»e alarm. The worn-out ladies 
composed their spirits, and sank to sleep again. At 
four, they were once more wakened by the horrid 
druin, and now diere was a mustering in the streets 
which looked as if this were no &dse alann. In the 
same moment, the sister who was watching what 
passed in the street, saw by torch-light the militia 
part asunder and fly, and Mrs. W., who was look- 
ing through the back window, perceired in the nn- 
certam glimmer that a host of savages was leapii^ 
the garden-fence, — leaping along the walks to the 
bouse, hke so many kangaroos, — but painted, and 
flonrishing their tomahawks. She cried out to her 
mother and nster, uid they attempted to fly ; but 
there was no time. Before they coold open the 
front door, the back windows came crashing in, and 
the house was crowded with yelling savages. With 
their tomahawks, they destroyed everything bat the 
ladies, who put on the most submissive air possible. 
The tronks containing the clothing of the whole 
family stood in the hall, reedy to be carried away 
when the wag<Mi should arrive. These were split 
to fragments by the ttnnabawk. These wretches 
had actually met the wagon, with the rest of the 
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family, and turned it back ; but the brother- iu'law, 
watching hi; opportunity, wheeled off from the road 
when his utvage guards were somehow engaged, and 
escaped. 

The ladies were seized, and as Mrs. W. claimed 
protection, they were delivered into the charge of 
some squaws to be driven to the British camp. It 
was unpleasant enoufh the being goaded on through 
such a scene by savage women, as insolent as the 
men were cruel ; but the ladies soon saw that this 
was the best thing that could have happened to 
diem ; for the town was burning in various direc- 
tions, and soon no alternative would be left between 
being in the British camp and in the thick of the 
slaughter in the burning streebs. The British o£B- 
cer did not wish to have his hands full of helpless 
female prisoners. He sent them home again with 
a guard of an ensign and a private, who had orders 
to prevent their house being burned. The ensign 
had much to do to fulfil his orders. He stood in 
the doorway, cMimmanding, persuading, stn^^gling, 
threatening ; but he saved the house, which was, in 
two days, almost the only one Left standing. The 
whole towu was a mass of smoldug ruins, in many 
places slaked with blood. Opposite the door lay 
the body of a woman who in her despair bad drunk 
spirits, and then defied the savages. They toma- 
hawked her, in sight of the ne^bours, and before 
H 2 
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her own dour, and her body lay where it had fallen ; 
for there were none to bury the dead. Some of the 
inhabitant! had barricaded themselves in the jidl, 
which proved, it was said, loo damp to bum : the 
re»t who survived were dispersed in the woods. 

Before the fire was quite burned out, the Indians 
were gone, and the inhabitants b^an to creep back 
into the town, cold and half dead with hunger. 
The ladies kept up a large fire (carefully darkening 
the windows), and cooked for the settlers, till they 
were too weary to stand, and one at a time lay down 
to sleep before the fire. Mrs. W. often during 
those dreary days used to fasten a blanket, Indian 
fashion, about her shoulders, and go out into the 
wintry night, to forage for food, — a strange employ- 
ment for a young g^l in the neighbourhood of a 
savage foe. She traced the 1k^ in the snow, and 
caught many fowls in the dark. On the third day, 
veiy early in the morning, six Buffalo men were en- 
joying a breakfast of her cooking, when the windows 
were again broken in, and the house once more full 
of savages. They had come back to bum and pil- 
lage all that was left I'he six men fled, and, by a 
natural impulse, the girl with them. At some dis- 
tance from the house, she looked behind her, and 
saw a savage leaping towards her, with his tomahawk 
already raised. She saw that the next instant it 
would be buried in her skull. She faced about, 
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burst out a laughing, and held out both her bands 
to the savage. His countenance changed, firh to 
perplexity ; but he swerved his weapon aside, 
laughed, and shook hands, but motioned her home* 
wards. She was full of remorse for having quitted 
her mother and sister. When she reached ber 
door, the house was so crowded that she could nei- 
ther make her way in, nor learn anything of their 
fate. Under the persuasion that they lay murdered 
within, she flew to some British dragoons who were 
sitting on the ground at a considerable distance, 
watching the burning of the remainder of the town. 
They expressed their amazement that she should 
have made her way through the savages, and guarded 
her home, where they procured an entrance for her, 
so that she reached the arms of her patient and suf- 
fering mother and sister. That house was, at 
length, the only one left standing; and when we 
returned, Mrs. W. pointed it out to me. 

The settlers remained for some time in the woods, 
stealing in to a midnight warming and supper at the 
lone abode of the widow and her daughters. The 
ladies had nothing left but this dwelling. Their 
property had lieen in houses which were burned, 
and their very clothes were gone. The settlers 
hod, however, carried off their money with them 
safely into the woods. They paid the ladles for 
their hospitality, and afterwards for as much needle- 
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work as they could do ; for every one WBs in want 
of clothes. By their indnstry these women raised 
tbcmselves to independence, which the widow lived 
some tranquil yean to enjoy. The d&u^htw who 
told me the story is now the lady of a Judge, She 
never boasts of her brarery, and rarely refers to hn 
^ventures in the war ; bat preserves all her readi- 
ness and strength of mind, and in the silence of her 
own heart, or in the ear of a sympathizing friend, 
gratefully contrasts the perils of her youth with the 
milder discipline of her riper age. 
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"Lookback! 
Lo 1 where it conies like an etemit;. 
As if to sweep down aU thingi in its track, 
Charaiing the aye with dread !" 

It is not my intuition to describe vbat we saw at 
NiagaTK, so mocb as to relate what we did. To 
oSei an idea of Niagara hy wriliiig; of hnes aod 
dimeiuioiis is much like representing the kingdom 
of Heaven hy images of jasper and topazes. 

I visited the Falls twice : first in October, 1834, 
in company with the party with whom we traversed 
the State of New York, when we stayed nearly a 
week ; and again, with Dr. aoA Mrs. F. and other 
friends, in June, 1836, when we remained between 
two and three days. The first time, we approached 
the Falls from Bn&lo ; the next, from Lewiston 
aod Qneenston. 

I expected to be disappointed in the first sight of 
the Falls, and did not rdish the idea of being ques- 
tioned, on the first day, as to my "impressions." 
I therefore made a law, with the hearty agreement 
of the rest of the party, that no one should ask an 
opinion of the spectacle for twenty-four boors. 
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Wc stepped into the stage at Buffalo at half-past 
eight in the morning on the 14th of October. At 
Black Rock we got out to cross the ferry. We 
looked at the green rushing waters we were cross- 
ing, and wondered whether they or we should be at 
the Falls first. We had to wait some minutes for 
the stage, on the Cfuiada side, and a comely English 
woman invited as into her kitchen to warm ourselves. 
She was washing, as well as cooking ; and such a 
Ic^ was blazing under her boilers as no fire-place 
in England would hold. It looked like the entire 
trunk of a pine, somewhat shortened. I could not 
help often wishing that some of the shivering poor 
of London could have supplies of the fuel which 
hes rotting in the American woods. 

The road is extremely bad, all the way from the 
ferry to the Falls, and the bridges the rudest of the 
rude. The few farms looked decaying, and ill-clad 
children ofTered us autumn fruit for sale. We saw 
nothing to Matter our national complacency ; for 
truly the contrast with the other side of the river 
was mournful enough. — It was not till we had 
passed the inn with the sign of the " Chippewa 
Battle Ground" that we saw the spray from the 
Falls. I believe we might have seen it sooner if we 
had known where to look. "Is that it?" we all 
esclaimed. It appeared on the left hand side, 
whereas we had been looking to the right ; and 
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instead of its being suspended in the air, like & while 
cloud, as we had imagined, it curled tigorously up, 
like smoke froin a cannon, or from a replenished 
fire. The winding of the road presently brought 
this round to our right hand. 1 1 seemed very near : 
the river too was smooth as oil. The b^;iimiiig of 
the Welland canal was next pointed out to me ; but 
it was not a moment to care for canals. Then the 
little Roun4 Island, covered with wood, and sur- 
rounded by rapids, lay close at hand, in a recess of 
the Canada shore. Some of the rapids, of eight or 
ten feet descent, would be called folia elsewhere. 
They were glittering and foamy, with spaces of 
green water between. I caught a glimpse of a 
section of the cataract, but not any adequate view, 
before we were driven briskly up to the door of the 
hotel. We ran quickly from piazza to piazza, till 
we reached the crown of the roof, where there is a 
space railed in for the advantage of the gazer whQ 
desires to reach the highest point. 1 think the 
emotion of this moment was never renewed or 
equalled. The morning had been cloudy, with a 
very few wandering gleams. It was now a little 
after noon ; the sky was clearing, and at this moment 
the sun ht up the Horseshoe Fall. — I am not 
going to describe it — The most striking appearance 
was the slowness with which the shaded green waters 
rolled over the brbk. This majestic oozing gives 
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a true idea of the volume of the floods ; but they 
DO longer look like water. 

We wandered throu^ tbe wood, aloi^ Table 
Rock, and to the ferry. We sat down op]K>site to 
the American falls, finding them, the first day or 
two, more level to our comprehension than the 
Great Horseshoe Cataract : yet throughout, the 
beauty was far more impressive to me than the 
grandeur. One's imaginati'^n may heap up almost 
any degree of grandeur ; hat the subtle colouring 
of this scene, varying with every hreath of wind, 
refining upon the softness of driven snow, and 
dimming all the gems of the mine, is wholly incon- 
ceivable. The woods on Goat Island were in their 
gaudiest autumn dress ; yet, on looking up to them 
from the fall, they seemed one dust colour. This 
will not be believed ; bat it is true. 

The little detached fall on the American side 
piqued my interest at once. It looks solitary in the 
midst of the crowd of waters, coming out of its 
privacy in the wood, to take its leap by itself. — In 
the afternoon, as I was standing on Table Rock, a 
rainbow started out from the precipice, a hundred 
feet below me, and curved upwards as if about to 
alight on my head. Other such apparitions seemed 
to have a similar understanding with the sun. They 
went and came, blushed and faded, the 'floods rolling 
on, on, till the hinnan hearty overcharged with beauty, 
could hear no more. 
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We crossed Ute f«rry in the aftamoon. Our 
boot was tossed like a. cork ia the wiidHng waves. 
We sooB fouad that, thou^ drivni hither and 
thither by the currents, the ferryman always ooi^ 
qaes^ at last, aod shoots bis boat imo the deured 
oeek : bat the tossing utd whirling, amidst th« 
driving spray, seems -a rather dubious afitur at first. 
To be cairied down would be no better than to he 
sucked up the river, as there is a fatal whirlpool 
below, which forlnds all navigation as peremptorily 
as the Falls. 

I still think the finest single impression of all is 
half-way up the American Fall, seen, not from the 
staircase, but from the bank, on the very verge of 
the sheet. Here we stood, this Arst evening, and 
anidst the ra|Hds above. In retamiag, we saw 
from the river the singular effect of the clouds of 
spray being in shadow, and the descending floods in 
light ; while the evening star bung over one extre- 
mity of the Falls, and the moon over the other, 
and the little perpetual cloud, amber in ^ last 
rays from the west, spread its fine drizzle, like a 
ntver v^l, over the scene. 

There is nothing like parent waiting in a place 
like this. The gazer, who sits for hours watching 
what sun and wind may be pleased to reveal, is sure 
to be rewarded, somewhat as Newton described 
himself as being, when he set a thought before him. 
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and tat still to tee what would come out of it. It 
is snrpruin^ what secrets of tli: thunder cavern 
were disclosed to me during a few days of still 
watching, — disclosed by a puff of wind clearing the 
spray for an instant, en- by the lightest touch of a 
sunbeam. The sound of the waters is lulling, even 
on the very brinlc ; but if one wishes for stillness, 
there is the forest all around, where the eyes may 
become accustomed to common objects again. It 
is pleasant, after the high exrilement, to stroll in 
the wild woods, and wtmder what this new tree is 
aod what that ; awl to gosnp with the pigs, slim 
and spruce while fed on forest nuts and roots - and 
to watch the progress of a loghonse, sitting the 
while on a stump, or leaning over a snake-fence; 
and then to retnm, with new wonder, to the ethereal 
™ion. 

The first evening, the gendemen were alt restiess 
onder the prohibition to ask about impressions: 
every one of them was eager to tell, bat too proud 
to pour out till others did the same. What an out' 
pouring it was when it did happen ! 

One morning, we foimd an old man, between 
seventy and ei^tj years old, gazing from Table 
Rock. Hewas an American, Being <m a journey, 
he had walked from Queenston to see the Falls. 
He quietly observed that he was ashamed to think 
there bad been wars near such a place, and that he 
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hoped the English and Americans were grown wiser 
now, and would not think of fighdng any more. This 
came in echo of my thought. I had been secretly 
wishing that all the enemies in the world could be 
brought together on this rock : they could not but 
love as brethren. 

An English ^unily at the hotel seemed marvel- - 
lously skilled in putting away all the good influences 
of the place. The gentleman was so anxious about 
where he should settle, so incessantly pettish, so 
resolutely miserable, as to bespeak the compassion 
of all the guests for the ladies of his family, one 
of whom told me that she had foi^tlen all about 
the Falls in her domestic anxieties. As this gentle- 
man found fault with every hoi^ and every thing, 
and ostentattonsly proved that nothing could give 
him any pleasure, it was not surprising that the 
cataract itself failed to meet his approbation : yet I 
was not prepared for the question he put to me 
across the table, in the presence of both Canadians 
and Americans, whether I did not think the natives 
made a very ;ully fuss about the Falls, and whether 
the Falls of the Clyde were not much finer. Such 
are the persons by whom foreigners suppose them- 
selves made acquunted with the English character. 
Such is the way in which not a few English study 
to mortify the inhabitants, and then come home and 
complain of American conceit. I told this gentle- 
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nwH thftt I perceived he was peaking of the rapids, 
and had not seen the Palls. 

We wished, while we were in the neighbourhood, 
to ohtMii a glimpse of Lake Ontario, as we were 
not sure of being able to vint Canada at a fitture 
time. W^e took the opportunity of two of our paxty 
going northwards, to accompanj them as far as 
Queenston, — seven miles off, — where we int«t)ded 
to see Brock's monVBunt, satisfy ourselves with the 
view froHi the top of it, and walk home through 
the woeds in the afternoon. In the stage were a> 
Irish gentloDaa and his wife. The ladjr amused 
me It^ the ze&l with which she knitted all the waji 
j«>t as if she were in a dark parlour in the Old 
Jewry ; and the gentleman with smse seobments 
which were wholly new to loe ; for instance,- he 
feared that the iad^iendeace of the Amerieans 
made them feel themsdree independent of God. 
This consequence of democratic go>verDiaent badAot 
■tnujc me b^ore, and I ne^er pnceived any Iraeea 
of its eiistence ; bat if it should occur, there will 
probably soon be an epidranic or a bad season to 
bring them to their senses agMn. 

Before the door of the wretched, foul ion at 
QneenUoii, we sorrowfully sbCx^ buids with our 
Prussian and Dutch companions, hoping to meet 
them again in the course of our travels; which 
indeed happened more than once. — We provided 
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ooradves here with rader, cakes, and sandwiches ; 
i. e. beef-steak laid between tbtck dry bread. With 
tiiia promiou, we ascended the hill to the foot of 
Brock's monument, and found the portress, an 
actire little Irishwoman, waiting to let us in. She 
was de^hted to meet ladies from the old coimtry, 
and hew^}' invited us to spread our dinner in her 
cottage below. She toM us all her a&irs, and 
•eemed unwilling to leare us when we told her we 
meant to stay a long while cm the top of tbe moira- 
ment, and would not detain her from her wash-tub, 
bw would come down to her by-and-bye. She 
and her husband have, for showing the HiomiiDent, 
sixty dollars a season, (that is, while the boats tuh,) 
and all that they happen to take in the winter. 
They were soon to have a cottage buih for them 
Dearer the momimmt. — When we went down to 
her cottage, she had spread plates, knives, and 
jnckles, and had her head full of questions and 
ctHnmonieations. She was grateful for a small 
payment for her trouble, and gave us the impression 
of her beii^ a very amiable, contented perscm, whom 
we should like to see again. 

Sir Isaac Brock fell at the battle of Queenaton, 
in October, 1812, n£ar the base of this monument. 
It is 145 feet high, and being built on a pretty 
ste^ hill, commands a iine view. To the left a 
jjTodigiom sweep of forest terminates in blue Ca- 
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tuulian bills. On the rij^ht is the Americftn shore, 
at this time gaud; with autamn woods. There 
stands the village of Lewistoo, with its winding 
descent to the ferry. At our feet lay Queenstun, 
its sordidnesB being lost in distance, and its loi^ 
street presenting the appearance of an English vil- 
lage. The green river rushes between its lofty 
wooded banks, which suddenly widen at Queenston, 
causing the waters to spread and relax their speed, 
while making their way, with three or four bends, 
to the lake. We saw the white church of Niagara, 
rising above the woods, some miles off, where the 
junction takes place ; and beyond, the vast lake 
spreads its waters, grey on the horizon. There 
was life in this magnificent scene. The ferry boat 
was buffeted by the waves ; groups were in w^ting 
on either side the ferry ; and teams were in the 
fields. The Irishwoman was grieved that she had 
no telescope wherewith to enable us to see what 
was doing on the lake. She and her husband bad 
provided one for the accommodation of visitors. 
Some travellers (English) had thrown it down from 
the top of the monument, and when she asked for 
payment, only bullied her; and her husband had 
not been able to afford to gefanother. 

After dinner we sat on the top of the preci|»toiis 
wooded bank of the river, looking down into its 
green eddies, and watching the family of white 
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birds which liovered far beneatb us, but yet high 
over the stream. Meditating as we were, that we 
were now sitting on the spot where the Falls were 
ponring down their floods ages before Babylon was 
founded, or the Greek Mythology had arisen out of 
the elements of universal conviction, it was not sur- 
prising that we had no thoughts to spare for the 
weather*. We did not observe how the sky had 
been darkening. Two wagons driven by lads 
stopped in passing, and their drivers offered us 
seat* to Niagara. We at first declined, being bent 
upon walking; but feeling heavy drops of rain at 
the moment, we retracted our refusal, and jumped 
into one of the vehicles. It was a mere box upon 
wheels — a barbarous machine, but of great service 
to us in the ensuing storm. Before we reached our 
hotel we were thoroughly wet, but had obtmned a 
good deal of information from our driver about the 
condition of the Canadian settlers in the neighbour- 
hood. He was the son of a Canadian father and 

• It is familial to all that tlie cataract of Niagaia is supposed 
to have worn its waj back from the point of the narrowing of its 
channel (the spot where we now sat), and that there is an antici- 
pation of its conUuuirg to retire the remaining twelve miles to 
Lake Erie. Unless eounterecting agencies Bliould meantime haTe 
been at work, the iaunUatioQ of the level eonntry which must then 
take place will be almost boundless. The petioJ is, however, too 
remote for calculation. An American told me, smiling, that the 
apprehension haa not yet affected the title to land. And no 
one knows what secret barriers may be building up, or Jraiui 
opemag. 
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Sootdi mother, who were doing wtAl in the world ; 
aa he Btdd the English aetden do who set the right 
wa; to work. The luid is not the best near the 
road ; so that what is seen there is do fair specimen 
of the state of the settlers. The farms hereaboot 
consist of about 100 acres gener^y, and are all the 
property of the residents. Labourers live with the 
farmers, and receive, besides their board aad lod^ 
ing, about 120 dollars a-year. A gentleman, a 
farmer and physician, from some distance, called on 
me one day when I was out, and left messages f(w 
me with one of our party. He said be wished me 
to see and do justice to Canada. People go, he 
believes, with wrong ezpectatiwis, and so are disap- 
pointod. He, his vrife aad dai^hters, went, ^>ec^ 
ing ease and comfort, and they have found it ; but 
they havB not wealth and luxury. He declared 
that civility and cheerfulness would always command 
good manners and service. As I bad no opportu- 
nity of " seeing and dtnng justice to Canada," I 
give this gentleman's testimony. It is very agree- 
able, and I do not doubt its justnesa. 

Another visitor, of a very different kind, came to 
our parlour as I was preparing for our departure. 
I looked up from my packing, and saw an extraor> 
dkuuy apparition in the doorway ; — a lady bridling, 
winking, and attitudini^ng in a wonderful niMmer. 
On my asking her to come in and sit down, she said 
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she VBB deputed by a gentleman to ask my address, 
in order to hk oonunnnicftting with me before I 
should publish my account <d the Falls. She 
seemed deeply grieved at finding that I did not 
contemplate any such publication, saying that it 
would be a serious disappointment to the gentle- 
man, who hoped 1 might have been of essential 
service to bim — by reoommendiug his hotel '. It 
appeared that a sharp competition was going on 
about the letting of this hotel, and the gentleman in 
question was in hopes of getting it. He seemed 
to have one great qualification — the determination 
to leave no stone unturned. 

The secoad time I visited Niagara, I accon*- 
pHshed the feat of going behind the Fall. In Oc- 
tober it was too cold : on a sunny 8th of June there 
was no imprudence in it. When I descended the 
staircase with Dr. and Mrs. F., after breakfast, we 
had no such intention; but we were all tempted 
farther and farther over the rodts, nearer and nearer 
to the sheet, till the puffing away of the spray gave 
us glimpses of what was behind, and made us feel 
that this was the right day and hour, Mrs. F.'s 
chest was not very strong, and this was no enterprise 
for a child; so Dr. F. and I were to be the 
favoured ones. We ascended to the guide's house, 
and surveyed the extraordinary costume in which 
we were to make the expedition. Stout socks and 
shoes (but I would recommend ladies to go shod as 
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usual), thick cotton garmeDts reaching to the feet ; 
green oilskin jackets and hats ; — in this mountaineer 
sort of costume is the adventure to be gone thiough. 
As the guide's t^-ife was assisting me, she hoped I 
had enjoyed myself since I was last at the Falls. 

" Were you aware that I had heen here be- 
fore r 

" Yes, madam, I remember you well." 

" Why, how is it |)Ossible that you should remem- 
ber me among the thousands of people who have 
been here in two seasons? We were not ac- 
quainted, were we T' 

" No, madam ; but ooe evening you stopped and 
admired my ojw." 

" Did not this trumpet help you to remember 
me?" 

" No, madam ; I never saw it before." 

How many ways there are to people's hearts ! I 
now remembered having remarked to a companion 
on the beauty and docility of a cow which a woman 
was milking. The good wife had treasmred up my 
observation as a personal compliment. 

Mrs. F. and Charley accompanied us to the edge 
of the spray, when we sent them back, charging 
them not to expect us too soon, as we meant to look 
about us awhile. 

We had a stout negro for a guide. He took me 
by the hand, and led me through the spray. I pre- 
sently found the method of keeping myself at my 
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ease. It was to hold down the brim of my hat, so 
as to protect my eyes from the dashing water, and 
to keep my mouth shut. With these precautions, I 
could breathe and see freely in the midst of a 
tumult which would otherwise be enough to exttn- 
gtiish one's being. A hurricane blows up from the 
cauldron; a deluge drives at you from all parts ; and 
the noise of both wind and waters, reverberated 
from the cavern, is inconceivable. Our path was 
sometimes a wet ledge of rock, just broad enough 
to allow one person at a time to creep along : in 
other places we walked over heaps of fragments, 
both slippery and unstable.* If all had been dry 
and quiet, I might probably have thought this 
path above the boiling basin dangerous, and have 
trembled to pass it ; but amidst the hubbub of gusts 
and floods, it appeared so firm a footing, that I had 
no fear of slipping into the cauldron. From the 
moment that I perceived that we were actually 
behind the cataract, and not in a mere cloud of 
spray, the enjoyment was intense. I not only saw 
the watery curtain before me like tempest-driven 
snow, but by momentary glances could see the crystal 
roof of this most wonderful of Nature's palaces. 
The precise point where the flood quitted the rock 
was marked by a gush of silvery light, which of 

* A lopc has Eince been stretched along the rock la serve fui a 
hand Titil. This must render the expedition for leu fonnidable 
than before. 
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course was brigbter where the wateia were sbootii^ 
forward than below, where thej fell perpendicu- 
larly. There was light enough to see one another's 
features by, and even to give a shadow to the side of 
the projecting rock which barred our iarther pro- 
gress. When we came within a few paces of this 
projection, our guide, by a motion of his hand (for 
speaking was out of ^e question), forbade my 
advancing further. But it was no time and place 
to be stopped by anything but impossibihties. I 
saw that though there was no regular path on the 
other ude of the guide, there were two pieces of 
rock, wide enough for my feet, by staudiog on which 
I might touch the wall which limited our walk. I 
made the guide press himself back against the rock, 
and crossed between him and the cauldron, and 
easily gained my object — laying my hand on Ter- 
mination Rock. When I returned to my place, Dr. 
F. passed both the guide and myself for the same 
purpose. In returning, my hat blew off, in spite of 
all my efforts to hold it on. The guide put hb 
upon my head, and that was carried away in like 
manner. 1 ought to have been instructed to tie it 
well on, for mere holding will notdo in a hurricane. 
It is a proof that we were well lighted in our 
cavern, that we all saw the outUne of a hat which 
was jammed between two stones some way beneath 
us. The guide made for this, looking just as if he 
were coolly walking down into destruction ; for tiie 
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volumes of spraj curled thickly up, as if eager to 
swallow him. He grasped the hat, but found it too 
much beateh to pieces to be of any use. 

Mrs. F. says we looked like three gliding; ghosts 
when her anxious eye first caught our forms moving 
behind the cloud. She was glad enough to see us ; 
for some one passing by had made her e:spect us at 
least two minutes before we appeared. Dripping 
at all points as we were, we scudded under the 
rocks, and up the staircase to our dressing-rooms, 
after which we wrote our names among those 
of the adventurers who ha:?e performed the same 
exploit, and received a certificate of our having 
visit«d Termination Rock. 1 was told that a fee 
and a wetting in the spray may secure such a 
certificate at anytime. Be this as it may, ours 
were honest. 

When we came down in our own Ukeness, Mrs. 
F. had found a glorious seat for ns on a rock which 
jutted outwards and upwards, commanding the 
entire range of the Falls, with every advantage of 
light, and also of soUtude ; — ho incon«derable gain 
in a place where tourisU maybe heard discussing on 
Table Rock the probability of there being chickens 
for dinner. I felt some pain in my chest for a few 
hours, but was not otherwise kijured by the expedi- 
tion. When the other members of our partyjoined 
us, they were somewhat surprised to hear what 
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we had done ; and one of them followed our exam- 
ple another day. 

1 look hack upon this morning; as the very best 
of the many I spent at the Foils. We found seve- 
ral new points of view, and the weather was divine. 
We clambered down to the water's edge, where men 
were gathering spars and other " curiosities." We 
sat long amusing om^elves with wat<^ing the vain 
attempts of the tree-trunks, which had been carried 
over from above, to get any farther down the river. 
They were whisked about like twigs in the boiling 
waters, and sometimes made a vigorous shoot, as if 
to get , free of the eddies ; but as often as they 
reached a particular spot, they were sure to be 
turned back, and sucked up the stream, to try 
again. I think they must be doing penance there 
still, unless, enormous logs as they are, they have 
been dashed to pieces. When the sun became too 
hot to be borne below, we came up to the foot of 
the staircase, and sat in the shade, drinking from 
the drip, — the soft shower which could not make 
itself heard amidst the solemn roar of the Hoods. 
Here Charley stood, placing spouts of reed which 
might convey water from the drip, wherewith to 
wash his spars. Not a word of wonder had we 
from him. He gloried tn the scene, and feared 
nothing, climbing, with the help of his father's 
strong band, wherever it was practicable to set his 
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little foot : but there was no wonder. The 8^ of 
wonder has not orrired to children, savages, and 
other ignorant persons. The^' know too little of 
purposes, means, and obstructions to be aware of 
what either divine or human achievement is. A 
child belieies you if you promise to take him into 
the moon ; and a savage supposes that you eclipse 
the sun by firing a musket. An ignorant person 
annoys Mr. Babbage, after much pr^use of his ma- 
chine, by asking to know one thing more, — " If you 
put a question in wrong, will the answer come out 
right?" Charley would hardly have, asked this 
question, child as he was ; but he did not share our 
wonder at the cataract. He enjoyed the climbing, 
and the rainbows, and the emerald pillars based on 
clouds, which was the form the floods bore, this sul' 
try noon ; but he went on washing his spars as tran- 
quilly as if he had been beside our favourite brook 
in the wood at Slockbridge. His pity was stirred 
up this morning, however, with a story of a bird 
which I saw perish. It had got bewildered in the 
drcuit of the Horse Shoe Fall. 1 saw it driving 
and fluttering about for a minute or two in the 
spray, when it flew directly into the sheet, and was 
swallowed up. 

The nest day was devoted to Goat Island. Dr. F., 
who learned English to the last degree of perfection 
in little more than two years, happened to say, one 
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day, that there was one English word whose exact 
meaning he did not understand, — dawdle. We 
promised to afford him an ezemplijication of it this 
da^. There was also a joke against me. I was 
now a practised traveller ; and having found how 
the pleasures of travelling are economized by busi- 
ness-like habits of sirangement, I was the prompter 
of our somewhat inexperienced party about ordering 
dinner, packing at convenient times, and so con- 
triving as to have our thoughts at perfect liberty for 
pleasure while we were out-of-doora, instead of 
having to run or send to our lodgings about business 
which might as well have been settled while we 
were there. They asked me whether I cotUd spend 
a whole day without thinking of time, meals, or the 
fitness of diings in any way. No one was better 
pleased with such liberty than I ; so we left behind 
HE even our watches. It appears, however, that 
somebody must have carried money, for food was 
brought to us, and doubtless honestly paid for. 

At some unknown hoiu* of a brifht morning, 
-therefore, we set forth from our hotel, and in due 
■time reached the ferry. The entire party paid sufii- 
laent attention to business to sit properly in the 
boat, which is no place for freak and frolic, while 
bobbing about among the eddies. We dawdled 
long about the American Fall. I had never before 
been fully aware of its power over the senses. To- 
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day, I saw a. lady wbo was sitting on the bank,— as 
safe a seat as an arm-chair by the fireside, — convul- 
sively turn away from the scene, and clasp the ground. 
Yet the water falls so tranquilly that I should not be 
afraid to stand in the dood, near the bank where it 
takes the leap. I tried the force of the water there, 
ar.d found it very moderate. After completing the 
ascent, Mrs. F. and I were standing looking at the 
rapids, when a letter was handed to me. Somebody 
had actually been mundane enough to remember 
the post-office, and to go to it ! I was glad it was not 
I. Further sins against the spirit of the day were 
presently committed. Of course, I cannot say what 
time it was, but, by the heat, probably about the mid- 
dle of the day, when the ladies were sitting on the 
stem of a tree, in a tiny island, amidst the roaring 
rapids, — an interesting love-story being their topic, — 
and the gentlemen were seen approaching with bread, 
biscuits, cheese, ale, and lemonade. They had not 
even forgotten glasses. We ate our dinner on a 
bench under the trees, — all except Charley, who 
niched himself in an ash, which parted from the 
root into many stems. The boy looked like a beau- 
tiful fairy, and for his own part declared that this 
was far better than dining in any house. 

We dawdled hours away in Goat Island ; now 
lying on the grassy bank with our feet almost into 
the rapids ; now fanning ourselves in the translucent 
i2 
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green shatles of ibe wood, among rabbits and goats, 
and then gathering new wild flowers from the mul- 
titude which blossomed nnder our feet ; the roar of 
the Falls solemnizing all. The timid ones sat in 
the alcoi^e erected abwe the Horse Shoe Fall, while 
the rest went down to the Terrapin Bridge and 
Tower. The tower, fortj feet bigb, is built on 
rocks in the midst of the rapids, and its summit 
afibrds an absolutely complete view of the scene. 
The bridge is built on logs which extend from rock 
to rock in the rapids, to the edge of the precdpice, 
the flood gushing beneath in a di^ying whirl. At 
my first visit, this bridge bad been complete, and to 
all appearance secure. I had stood on its extreme 
point, which projected over the pi-ecij»ice. There 
I hung suspended above the fall, — stanfling in the 
air on the extremity of a beam, and without any 
suspicion that I was nut perfectly safe. It was 
there that I learned some of the secrets of the cata- 
ract I saw there what can be seen nowhere else, 
— the emerald columns broken and forced up, and 
falling agam in gushes of diamonds, which again 
were melted into wreaths of dazzling snow. It was 
now too late to see this any more. The bridge had 
broken down, some way from the end ; the hand- 
rail was gone, and the brink of the precipice was 
no longer accessible. We got to the tower, how- 
ever, and further; and Charley and his father 
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stepped down from the bridge among the rocks, 
and stood amidst the water, very near the brink of 
the great Fall ! Their position was shown to be 
perfectly safe by the verdure of these rocks. Slight 
shrubs, rooted in their crevices, were full of leaf. 
Their smallest twigs were tossed in the never-dying 
breeze, without being snapped. Yet we were glad 
when our friends were safe on the bridge again. 

We descended the Biddle staiicosc^tbe spiral 
staircase fixed against the perpendicular rock in 
Goat Island, — and pursued a narrow path from its 
foot back to the Fall, where we found a glacier ! An 
enormous pile of snow and ice lay against the rock, 
so solid, under this intense June sun, that Charley 
climbed to the top of it. Here every successive 
pu4sc of the cataract was like a cannon shot a few 
yards off; so that there was no standing it long ; 
there was much yet to do; and the paity pro- 
bably observed, though no one chose to mention it, 
that the sun was going down. We crossed the de- 
tat^he*.! American Fall, by its rustic bridge, and 
hunted it back to its retreat in the wood- Our 
faces were now turned homewards; but we lingered 
long in the shades, and afterwards at Bath Island, 
where some one observed that it would be dusk be- 
fore we could reach the ferry, and that the walk 
home on the Canada side was not of a kind to be 
prosecuted in the dark. The sun disappeared be- 
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fore we reached tlie ierry-hovtBe, and the panorama 
from the river vaa seen in the magnitude and ma- 
jeMy of twilight. In the dark woods on the Canada 
side, we made ouTGelTea visible to each other bj 
catching fire-flies and stic^ng them in our bonnets. 
They sat very still among onr bows of ribbon, and 
Teally gerved our purpose very well. 

Bad news awaited us at home, — news of Mr. 
Van Buren's casting vote in favour of the third 
reading of the Gag Bill; and of a fresh breaking 
out of the dreadful Creek war in Georgia : but now 
that that atrocious bill has long been thrown out, 
and the Creek war ended, (though with ^ievous 
Aufiering and humiliation to the poor Creeks,) this 
4ay of delicious dawdling (a word which Dr. F. 
by this time completely understood,) stands out 
bright enough to be worthy of the scene and of our 
human life. 
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PRIESTLEY. 

" Idgtata Patria '." 

Dante I Bpilaph, 

" Que ITiomroe done s'eatima son pm ; — il a en lui la capaciti 
de conn&hie Ib vknli, et d'Btn! heuieux: mais il n'a paiat do 
vtait, ou camtsnte, ou utufaisaate, Je voudroii done porter 
rhomme i, d^irer d^en Ixouver ; iL ^trc prct et d^gag^ des paasioiu 
pour lasui»re od il latrouvera." — Piucai, 

Among the select classes of men to whom the 
conunon race looks up with the heart-throb of 
mingled reverence and sympathy, none is perhaps 
BO eminent as tliat of sufferers for opinion. If ever 
we are conscious of a breathing of the God'head in 
man, it is in the sanctified presence, actual or ideal, 
of martyrs to truth. Such men, as a class, are 
liable to particular faults, are nsually marked by 
the imperfections which attend their virtues, as sha- 
dows are a consequence of sunshine. But in no 
case are men in general so tolerant of faults as in 
theirs ; — I do not mean in their own day, when they 
are not commonly recognised as confessors and mar- 
tyrs, — but when they stand out from the records of 
time, complete characters in history. The turbu- 
lence, jealousy, and self-will ef such men are 
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tkllowed for more liberally tban the same faults in 
other orders of men, — more slightly noticed, — more 
eagerly extenuated. And why? Because, of all 
men, they most infallibly and extensively command 
sympathy. As truth is the one eternal good, the 
single pursuit of truth is the one eternal virtue 
which wins and elevates all human souls. — But 
when, as in some rare instances, this devotion to 
truth is seen purified from the failings which else- 
where seem its natural accompaniments, — when the 
hero is seen holy, harmless, and undefiled as the 
Eage, — when no regrets need mingle with the admi- 
ration of the disciple, as delicious a contemplation is 
afforded to the moral taste as the moral creation 
yields. 

Such was Priestley, the single-minded martyr, but 
the meek inquirer ; the intrepid confessor, but the 
humble Christian ; the gentle philosopher, the sym- 
pathising friend. Circumstances have been unfa- 
vourable to a wide, but not to a full knowledge of 
his character. The comparatively few to whom his 
mind and heart have been absolutely laid open, 
regard him with a love which is only not idolatrous 
because it is perfectly reasonable. The many know 
him as a man who was driven away from Birming- 
ham by a mob who destroyed his house, papers, 
and philosophical apparatus, burned his church, and 
sought his life ; and that he took refuge in America, 
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and died there. Some go on to believe what was said 
at the time — that be was a tarbulent man, a mischief' 
maker, and either a conceited smatterer in theology 
and philosophy, or a deep malignant infidel, — they 
do not know which. Others hold him to have been 
a good kind of man, who rashly drew upon his own 
bead the tempests of his time, and had to bear only 
the natural though hard consequences of his own 
imprudence. But those whose knowledge of him is 
complete can tell that his imputed turbulence was 
intellectual activity ; 'his conceit a simplicity too lofty 
for the apprehension of his enemies ; bis infidelity 
a devout constancy to truth. His depth was all of 
nisdom : bis hatreds were of cant, bypociisy, and 
designed obstruction of truth. He exposed himself 
to tribulation as innocently and unconsciously as be 
bore it meekly and heroically. He never sought 
martyrdom, for be loved life and its comffjrts in the 
bosom of his family and friends ; he valued repose 
for his philosophical pursuits, and thought his daily 
probaUon sufficient for ei'ery man's strength. He 
was playing backgammon with his wife after supper 
when the mob came upon him ; he was so wholly 
unprepared that bis MSS. and private letters lay all 
exposed to the rioters ; and the philosopher suf- 
fered,— calmly and bravely suffered — the anguish of 
feeling himself a hated and an inj ured man. Yet, thus 
taken by surprise, his emotions were not for him- 
i3 
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•elf, or for ibe numy near and dear friends who 
were beii^ overwhelmed with him. While he 
■tood looking over a garden faedg;e vrhere he could 
■ee the flames devouring his church, and hear the 
shouts of the mob which was demohshing his house, 
he dropped a natural expression of pity for the 
misery of those poor people when they should dis- 
cover what mischief they had done. No word was 
ever heard from him about the effect which the 
sufferings of the day would have upon any body's 
mind, or upon any future time. He simply did the 
duty, and bore Uie probation of the hour, leaving 
unconsdoasly an example of sublime patience 
which has raised and kindled more minds than the 
highest order of good men ever dream of inflneno 
ing, and whose force will not be spent while men 
are moved by disinterestedness, or thrilled by 



Of his retirement in America we have many 
particulars, but still not enough. Enough can 
never be learned of the course of life of one whose 
more homely virtues were now put to the severest 
test, after those which are commonly esteemed more 
lofty had well stood their trial. The following pas- 
sage delivers over to us the impression of the 
philosopher's latter days, which Priestley's own 
correspondence, and the notices of his friends leave 
on the mind of an afTectionalc admirer of the man. 
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" There, in one (^ its remote reccnea, on the 
outer margin of eivilizatic»i, he, who had mads ■ 
part of the world's biiskeat activity, who had led oa 
the apeed of its progress, whose mind had k^>t 
pace with its learniii^, and orertaken its science, 
and outstripped its freedom and its morality, ga- 
thered together his resources of philosophj and 
devotion ; thence he looked forth on the vidssitudes 
and prospects of Europe, with melancholy, but 
hopeful interest, like the prophet fnnn his mountf 
on the land whose glories he was not to see. BiU 
it was not for such im enei^etic spirit as his to pau 
instantaneously into tiie quietude of exile without 
an irrecoverable shock. He had not that dreamy 
and idle pietism which could enwrap itself in the 
mists of ia own contemplations, and believe Hea- 
ven nearer in proportion as earth became leas 
distinct. The shifting sig'hts and busy murmurt 
that reached him irom afar, reminded him of tba 
circulation of social toils which had plied his hand 
and heart. Year after year passed on, and brought 
him DO tnmjnons of duty back into the stir of men ; 
all that he did he had to devise and execute by his 
own solitary enei^es, apart from advice and sym- 
pathy, and widi no hope but that of benefitting the 
world he was soon to quit. The effort to exchange 
the habits of the city for those of the cloister was 
mtuniahingly succcssfid. But his mind was never 
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the same again ; it is impossible Dot to perceive a 
decline of power, a tendency to garrulity of style 
and eccenlricily of speculation in his American 
publications. And yet, while tltis sligbt, though 
perceptible shade fell over his intellect, a softened 
light seemed to spread itself over his character. 
His feelings, his moral perceptions, were mellowed 
and ripened by years, and assumed a tenderness and 
refinement not observable before. Thanks to the 
genial and heavenly clime which Christianity sheds 
round the soul, the aged stem burst into blossom. 
And so it will always be when the mind is really 
pervaded by so noble a faith as Priestley's. There 
is no law of nature, there are no frosts oi time, to 
shed a snow-blight on the heart. The feelings die 
ont when their objects come to an end ; and if there 
be no future, and the aims of life become shorter 
and shorter, and its treasures drop off, and its attrac- 
tions are spent, and a few links only of its hours 
remain in the hand, well may there be no heart for 
efibrt, and no eye for beauty, and well may love 
gather itself up to die. But open perfection to its 
veneration, and immortality to its step ; tell it of 
one who is and always will be the inspirer of genius, 
the originator of truth, the life of emotion ; assure 
it that all which is loved shall live for ever ; that 
that which is known shall enlai^e for ever, that all 
which is felt shall grow intenser for ever, and the 
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prozimitj of death will quicken instead of withering 
the mind; the eje will grow dim on the open page 
of knowledge ; the hand will he found clasping in 
death the instruments of human good ; the heart's 
last pake will beat with some new emotion of 
henignity. In Priestley's case there was not merely 
a sustainment, hut a positive advancement of cha- 
racter in lateryeai^. The symptoms of restlessness 
gradually disappear vrithout abatement of his acti- 
vity; a quietude as of one who waits and listens 
comes over him ; there are touches of sentiment 
and traces of tears in his letters, and yet an obvious 
increase of serenity and hope ; there is a disposition 
to devise and accomplish more good for the world, 
and ply himself while an energy remained, and yet 
■ no anxiety to do what was beyond his powers. He 
successively followed to the grave a son and a wife ; 
and the more he was left alone, the more did he 
leani to love to be alone; and in his study, sur- 
rounded by the books which had been his compa- 
nions for half a century, and over half the earth, 
and sitting beneath the pictures of friends under the 
turf, he took bis last survey of the world which had 
given him so long a shelter : like a grateful guest 
before his departure, he numbered up the bright . 
and social, or the adventurous hours which had 
passed during his stay ; and the philosophers who 
had welcomed him in his annual visits to London, — 
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tiw broad, HgaciDiu &c« of Franklin, the ben^inuit 
intelligence of Price, rose up beibre liim, and tbe 
wociai voices of the group of heretia nnmd die fire- 
side of Elasex Street, floated on bis ear ; and as tfae 
bill mooa shone upon his table, and glistened in bis 
electrical madiine, his eye woold dream of die 
dining philosophers of the Lunar Socie^, and glisten 
to greet again the doughty features of Darwin, and 
die clear, calculating eye of WatL Yet his retxo- 
^Mctive tboi^bts were but hints to surest a train 
<tf proqtecbTe far more interesting. The scenes 
which he loved were in the past, but most of die 
olyecls which clothed them with associations of 
interest were alreadr tranrierred to the future ; 
there they vtxe in reserve for him, to be recoTered 
(to use his own fetvonrite phrase, slightly tinged 
with the meluicholy spirit of his solitude) ' under 
more favourable circmnstauces ;' and diidier, with 
all his attachment to the world, whose last cliffs he 
had reached, ukI whose boundary ocean already 
murmured beneath, he hoped soon to emigrate."* 

Priesdey had much t» suffer in America. Hi» 
severest woes befel him there. There he lost his 
beloved son Harry; then his wife departed j and 
trials which exceeded even these put his Christian 
acquiescence to die fullest proof. To an intimate 

* " Munthlf Rapoiitory," Nev Seriei, vol. viL, p 235. 
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friend he vnte»-~-" Prom how much trouble haji 
my wife been relieved ! She bad a great mind, but 
the events that have taken place since her death 
wonld have affected her deeplj. My trials, now 
towards the olose of life, are as great as I' can 
bear, though I doubt not that a wise and good Pro- 
videncK overrules all events, and I have daily a more- 
habitual respect to it. Nothing elsecould support 
me. ■ . , We are frail, imperfect beings, and 
our faidi is at best but weak, and requires to be 
■trengtbened by reading and reflection. I never 
omit reading, and I do it with more satisfaction 
than ever, a considerable portion of Scripture every 
day, and by this means my mind is much relieved." 

This is not the doice of the devotee, the refuge 
of the disappointed man who takes to rehgion as the 
only resource left him. This is the declaration of 
a philosopher, whose youth and whose riper years 
were given to the close study of the book which was 
now the pillow of his age. 

I know not how it may appear to persons less 
familiarised than myself vrith the spirit of the man, 
and the eloquent moderation of his lai^uage, but I 
have always regarded the letter on the death of his 
son Harry as an exquisite revelation of a healthy 
mind in torrow : — 
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"TO THE REV. T. LINDSET. 

" Northumberland, Dec. 17, 1793, 
" Dear Friend, 

" I think tltat in my last, of the 7th instant, 
I mentioned Harry's being indisposed, in conse- 
quence, we imagined, of his attending his limekiln 
in the night. It proved to be a more serious illness 
than we or the physiaan imagined. He grew 
worse till the llth, when he died, it is now almost 
certain, of an inflammation and mortification of the 
stomach. Having had little or no apprehension of 
danger till near the time of his death, the shock, 
you may suppose, was very great ; and being the 
first event of the kind, I am affected more than I 
thought I should have been, though I have un- 
speakable consolation in believing that nothing can 
befal us without the appointment of the best of 
Beings, and that we shall meet our departed chil- 
dren and friends in a better state. 

" He had recovered from an ague, which was 
common in this part of the country, this summer ; 
but after this, he had frequent colds, from exposing ■ 
himself to cold and wet, and not taking proper care 
of himself afterwards, which certainly laid the 
foundation of his subsequent and last illness. 

" Had he been bred a farmer, he could mot have 
been more assiduous than he was. He was admired 
by every body for his uni'cmitting labour, as well as 
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good judgment, in the management of his bustne^, 
though only eighteen years old. With respect to 
his ardour in his pursuits, he was more like what 
I was at his age than any of my children, though 
our objects were very difTerent. He was strictly 
virtuous, and was uncommonly beloved by all that 
worked under ^im ; and it was always said that he 
was better sen-ed than auy other farmer in this 
country. He had a sense of honour and generosity 
which, I am sorry to say, is not common here. I 
hope, therefore, that he had the foundation of some- 
thing in his character, on which a good superstruc- 
ture may be raised hereafter. We thought his 
temper, and even his looks, altered for the worse 
by the severe illness he had at Hackney ; but it is 
remarkable, that some time before his death, (as 
his iQolher, who never left him, says,) and very 
visibly afterwards, he had the same sweet, placid, 
and even cheerful countenance, that he had when 
he was young; much like that of his sister, whom, 
at that time, he greatly resembled. I never saw 
. the countenance of a dead person so pleasing ; and 
so it continued till he was buried. Even this seem- 
ingly trifling circumstance gives me much satisfac- 
tion. I know you and Mrs. Lindsey will excuse 
my writing so much about myself and family. I 
could not write so much to any body else. 
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" My wife is much afiectad, aa jou will lappoMi, 
by tbe death of Harry ; biO, at the same time, 
ducovera pcoper fortitiide. By her constant attand- 
ance upon him, the has made hendf ill, but Mem* 
to be getting better."* 

Thi« i> the man whom Johnaoo dared to execrate. 
At a chranicsl lecture, be knit his bnnn, and was 
displeased with the lecturer for citing; so often the 
diacoreries of Dr. Priestley. When excuse was 
made that chemical lectures could not be faithfully 
given without citing Priestley's discoveries, " Well," 
said the moral Johnson, " I suppose we must give 
even the devil his due." Thus may even great men 
revile greater, denouncing those to whom it would 
be well (oi them to kneel. 

There are some who are as blind to Priestley's 
merits as Johnson, without half his excuse. Beftne 
I went to America I was aware that the Unttariaus- 
there, who ought to know every thing about tbe 
apostle of their faith who took refuge in tbear 
country, were so far in the dark About him, as 
that tfasy misapprehended his philosophy, and 
min^resented its tendencies in a way and to 
a degree which seemed irreooncileahle with the. 
means of informatiDn within their reach. I knew 
that Dr. Channing's celebrated note on Priestley 

e, BDcl WorVs of Ptiesllej, Vol. i. 
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remained unretxactedi — though rebuked on the spot* 
with much ^iiit and tendemeat by a then young; 
divine, who- better understood the Christian sage. 
I knew that the tendency of this sect in America- 
to lean upon authority, — with some other causes, — 
must indispose them to do justice to Priestley. 
But till I was among them, I had no idea that it 
was possible for those of them who were not igno- 
rant of the character of the philosopher to allow 
their fear and dislike of some of hit coovictiona to 
render them so insensible as they are to the majesty 
of the man. They themselves would deny the 
insensibility, and point to this and that testimony to 
Priestley being a well-meaning man, which may be 
found in their publications. But facts show what 
the insensibility is. Dr. Cbanning speaks of him 
now in a tone of patronage, admitting that he is 
under obligations to him for one or two detached 
sermmos which breathe the true spirit. Another 
clergyman puts forth a small volume of selec- 
tions from Priestley's works, with an apologetical 
preface, which states, that whatever Priestley's doc- 
trines and vrritings may have been as a whole, there 
are portions which may be picked out for people to 
profit by. Such facts show that the character and 
mission of the man are not understood. Priestley 
was, above most men, one who came at a right 

* In Uie " Chiurtiui Di>ci|de." 
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point of time to accomplish a particular service ; to 
break up the reliance on authority in matters of 
opioioa and conscience, and insensibly to show, in 
an age when prejudice and denial were at fierce 
war, how noble and touching is the free and fervent 
and disinterested pursuit of truth. His character 
is to everlasting; but his writings are, for the most 
part, suitable to only a particular position of affairs, 
a critical social state. Those who, like the Ame- 
ricans, are unprepared for — 'alienated from — his 
philosophy, and who are remarkable for their 
dependence on authority in matters of opinion, 
cannot possibly sympathise with Priestley's convic- 
tions; and a full appreciation of him ought not to 
be expected of them. But they had better, in such 
a position of circumstances, let his works alone. It 
is not necessary or desirable that they should study 
writings to which no impulse of sympathy or admi- 
ration leads them; but it is most desirable that 
they should not speak and write apologetically and 
patronisingly of one of the largest-minded and most 
single-hearted of . sages. In the transition which 
the religious and philosophical society of America 
has to make, from reliance on authority to a state of 
individual research and conviction, the philosopher 
may or may not yet become an apostle to them. 
In their present condition, he cannot be so. The 
warmest friends of both see that it cannot be so. 
They only desire that bis reputation should be left 
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nnvisited as his remains; and that while no traveller 
is drawn aside from his path to seek the philosopher' s 
tomb, no presumptuous hand should offer to endorse 
his merils, or push the claims to partial approhatJon 
of one who wa3 created to command reverent dis- 
dpleship ; reverent disdplesbip in the pursuit of 
truth, if not in the reception of doctrine. 

The first point of my travels fixed in my 
intentions was the retreat of Priestley; and my 
pilgrimage thither was accomplished within a few 
weeks after I landed. From Pittsburgh we crossed 
the Allegbames by the road through Eheusburg, 
and in four days reached Youngmanstown, eighteen 
miles from Northumberland. We breakfasted at 
Lewisburg on the 11th of November, and were 
very glad to leave behind us the most fretful stage 
company we were shut up with in all our travels. 
We crossed the Sasquebaima in peace and quiet, 
and could freely enjoy our meditations, as every 
mile brought us nearer the philosopher's resting- 
place. I wish I could communicate to others of his 
disciples the harmony between the scenery and the 
man which now exists, and ever will exist, in my own 
mind. Priestley himself wrote, " I do not think 
there can be, in any part of the world, a more 
delightful situation than this and the neighbour- 
hood;" and I revolved this in my thoughts as I 
gazed upon the broad, shoaly, and gleamy river 
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bordered with pinea, and the swelling hills and 
sloping fields which sometimm intervened betwe^i 
us and the river. The momii^ was one of lustrons 
cloads and mild gleams ; and the whole scene was 
of the tranquil diaracter, and dressed in the soft 
light, which is most accordant with the mood of 
those traversing the scenery with such reasons as 
mine. 1 was full of stronger emotions thau when 
I found mjvelf in si^t of the spraj of Niagara. 
There is nothing so sanctifying as the ideal presence 
of the pure in spirit; and not all the thronging 
images of what Niagara had witnessed since the 
earliest worship of an extinct race was paid there, 
before the ancient empires of the earth were heard 
of, affected me so much as the thought of the sage 
who came hither to foigive his enemies, and hope 
all things for the world, in the midst of his hourly 
piivations and daily r^rets. 

Abrupt wooded rocks dignify the river baulis near 
the town ; and nothing can be much more beau- 
tiful than the situation of the place, in the fork of 
the Susquehanna. 7^ town itself, however, would 
delight an improvement-hater. It has scarcely 
ad^-anced at all since Priestley's time. Some of 
the inhabitants complain that this stagnation is 
owing to the want of enterprise among thrar capi- 
talists ; but there would be enterprise there as 
elsewhere, if there was an average prospect of 
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reward. Othen allege - that the place ie not 
healthy. It is ceitainly subject to fever and i^^ ; 
but the causes ore thought to be removable. Sun- 
burj, on the other shore of tlie eastern branch of 
.the river, is a rival, a thriving competitor of North- 
umberland ; but the growth of neither is to be 
compered with that of most American towns. The 
{mly interest connected with Northumberland still 
is its being Priestley's city of refuge. 

We were hospitably received at the clean little 
inn ; and I presently discovered that our hostess 
could give me more information about Priestley 
than anybody else in the place. Her father had 
been intimately acquainted with the philosopher; 
had been iiis confidant in his latest and severest 
trials ; and she herself remembered him well, and 
could relate mkny little incidents which delighted 
me as giving life to objects that were before my 
eyes. No words can convey the passionate admira- 
tion, the devoted love with which this good lady 
spoke of bim. A power went nut of hint which 
melted his enemies, and converted those who came 
vrith hatred into his presence; and it exalted the 
iove of his friends to the highest pitch that human 
affection can reach. " All that I have formerly 
sud of Dr. Priestley is nonsense," declared a stiff 
religious lugot, after an accidental interview with 
■the philosopher. " I have now seen him (m my- 
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self, and you must let me see more of him." Our 
good hostess told me how unequalled his preaching 
was, so simple and earnest and tender, quite unlilie 
any other person's preaching, »kI his looks so 
bright : she dwelt on his goodness to bis neighbours, 
and told bow in^haustible were his cbarities,-~-so 
thoughtful, so steady, so perpetual. She laughed 
again at the remembrance of bis child-like gaiety, 
bursting out in the midst of his heart- soreness, and 
declared that be was never long depressed : be was 
so sure that all was right in reality, that he could 
never be dismayed at its seeming otherwise for a 
time. She remembered that " he was much thought 
of when he first came," yet she never felt afraid of 
him. She was present at the only time when he 
was seen wholly overcome by grief, and will never 
forget the oppression of heart, the anguish of seeing 
tears streaming down bis face when no one could do 
anything to help lum. But her recollections of 
him are chiefly joyous, — of his eagerness about his 
philosophical pursuits; the cheerful tone of his 
preacluDg ; his sympathy with young people. Never 
was a lovelier picture of old age given,— of its vir- 
tues, nor, alas ! of its privileges, — than by this affec- 
tionate observer. Her testimony is confirmed by 
every other that exists. I saw the gentleman who 
was with him when he received bis Voltaic pile, and 
who told me how eagerly he pointed out the wire 
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(UsioiTing, and made bia friend take a shock in his 
fore-£i]geT. All who conversed with him mentioned 
that his feelings became more sensitive towards die 
end of his life; bis eyes were frequently seen to 
glisten in conversation, and he smiled oftener. A 
gentleman, now well known as on mibeliever of the 
last d^ree of bigotry, who shrinks with as much 
hatred and fear from the very mention of religion 
as persons of an opposite character from infidelity, 
bore a singular testimony to the state of Priestley's 
mind in his latter days. This gentleman was ob- 
serving to me that it was strange, considering how 
irritable Priestley's temper was by nature, and that 
he died of a harassing and depressing disease, that 
he was eminently placid during the last few months 
of his life. I observed that bis reli^n was of a ' 
sustaining nature, being no superstition, but a firmly- 
grounded, long-tried ^th ; and that the natural ex- 
planation of his tranquillity was that he was in a 
thoroughly religious state of mind. " ReUg^ous ! 
bless me, no!" cried the gentleman: "he was 
always very cheerful whenever / saw him." 

At the house of bis grandson, cashier of the bank 
-at Nrarthumberland, 1 saw a delightful portrait 
of him. It is from a copy of this picture that 
the engraving in the " Gallery of Portraits," pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, is token. The face and air are worthy 
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of tbe man,— 'i^e^le and vtaeaiAt. The | 
pfaer's houae Tne feanil qewyad 1^ a JtalsB nod 
Ida Udy who ore Qmkcnt. k^uIc their *l»Jif4»Min gg^ 
orthodoK: bat this Axibl« di&renee af rstigiaai 
^ini^ doM not impair &nr m^mtt £k tin io^neT 
inhabitant of dieir dbvdting'. They prcKrv^ wiA 
■n honDurabbe KTOnaaca, every TBdige of him aad Ibg 
punuitB. They rimw tbe wIImvs thst w«xe planted 
in his time in tbe pidea, and ham pEnerved the 
TOWiid bole he made in the window lAattei of hie 
titady, for the BArtaataige of itia optical atpeikaat^-; 
mmd even the bit of waiMc»t which he aoMtlied wi& 
bis bvraing giaama. Thej took me ta the cocatr^ 
the libravy where he hreBthed }m last, md to the 
balmtrade on tiie top of the nmf, whese he- w^ d^ 
to meditate at eventide. It MBmands » beautiial 
proapect of the conne a£ tbrt two hi— Mbei of t^ 
Sos^ndiaana, andl of their ym^elami. 

PrtMdcy's Hill ia an called frata ht nankf to 
the lands held by hia family. It k pleasant to kaav 
tint he was pt— we d <tf abuadauce . daring the last 
years of hs Ufe. His own muite ipeve few ; danott 
ai} his eaipeiiAtiue beiaf in chazi^ and ia bis pbilo- 
•0]^BCal p a n e i a . He had enough £ot these, and 
la settle his sabaon |;cKid fsrais. No man bealawed 
and accepted money with a better grace l^am he : 
has genevous English friends, who Jnd ^k best rea- 
siHiB for being Mwaic ^ this, bad die sstisfartion of 
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ItBOWiB^ that no pectuiarj anxietiet mingied uMl 
the tn»U fd his elonn^ yean. 

The tombs (tf the tbsee, — a£ PriMtlerr, hk esMii- 
leKt wife, and his son HuTy,-~ai« is a imaiiiif 
'grareyaid, which is oa the. outskirts W the littte 
toim, and some way froaa the iamaiy Kiidenae. It 
is walled Tomtd, and has an iroa fate. I was 
famaliar with the accouU o£ Harry's funeral, writteo 
at the time, and could not andeistaBd how it hap- 
pened thut he lay in tins place. It is dear, from 
-Am testimony of penoos on the spot, that his body 
had nerer heea moved ; and as die place of inters 
-mest is desotibed as being woodland, we must sup- 
pose that the bare plaee where he lies was withift 
the verge of the forest in 1795. A resident in the 
nei^hfoowbood wrote thus : — " I attended the fune^ 
ral to the kmely spot, and there I saw the good old 
fiuher perform the service over the grave of his son. 
It was an afiecting sight, hot he went through k 
with fortitude, and, after pvayii^, addressed the at- 
tendants in a few wcffds, assming them that, though 
death had separated them here, th^ sboidd meet 
again in another and a better world." 

How little did I think when, smne years ago, I 
read and H)-read the aarrative df Harry's death,— 
striving to extract from it sometlnng mon, and yat 
•omethii^ more to dirow light on the ehaisMAer ^ 
-father and sen,— 'that I should stand by that vmy 
k2 
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grave, and plant & ruse upon it ! Few feet have 
wandered that way ; and no hands seem to have 
been busied about those graves ; but I was thankfnl 
to be there, among the first of many pilgrims who 
will jet see the spot. For another pupil of the 
philosopher's, whose homage I carried with myonn, 
I planted a snow-berry on Priestley's grave. When 
that other and I were infants, caring for nothing but 
our baby plays, this grave was being dug for one 
who was to exert a most unusual influence over our 
minds and hearts, exercising our intellects, and win- 
ning oar affections like a present master and parent, 
rather than a thinker who had passed away from the 
earth. Here I -now stood by his grave, listening to 
tales which seemed as fresh as if he were living and 
walking yesterday, instead of having been wept "be- 
fore I knew any of the meanings of tears. 

The inscription on Priestley's tomb is singularly 
inappropriate — " Return unto thy rest, O my soul 
for the Lord bath dealt bountifully with thee, I 
will lay me down in peace and sleep, undl I awake 
in the motning of the resurrection." Phrases from 
the Old Testament, and about the soul, on the 
grave of Priestley ! 

I remained in the neigbbourbood several days, 
and visited as many of die philosopher's haunts as 
I could get pointed out to me ; and when I was at 
length obliged to resume my journey down the Sus- 
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quehaniu, it was witit a strong feeling of satisfactioa 
in the accompliifament of my object. Theie are 
the phicea in which to learn what are the real, in 
distinction from the comparatively insigni&cantj ob- 
jects of r^ard ; — of approbation and hatred ;-— of 
desire and fear. This was the place to learn what 
survived of a well-exerdised and much-tried man. 
He made mistakes : they are transient evils, for 
others have been sent to rectify them. He felt 
certain of some things still dnbioos : this is a tran- 
sient evil ; for he is gone where he will obtain 
greater clearness ; and men have arisen, and will 
arise, to enlighten us, and those who will follow ns. 
He exploded errors: this was a real, but second- 
rate good, which would have been achieved by 
another if not by him. He discovered new truths : 
this is a real good, and as eternal as truth itselil 
He made an unusual progress towards moral per* 
fection : this is the highest good of all, and never 
ending. His mistakes will be rectified ; the preju' 
dices ag^nst him on their account will die out : the 
hands that injured him, the tongues that wounded 
him, are all or nearly all stilled in death : the bitter 
tears which these occasioned have long since been 
all wept. These things are gone or going byj they 
bave reached, or are tending to the extinction which 
awaits all dns and sorrows. What remains ? What- 
ever was real of the man and of die work given him 
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to ith 'WbatKoever troth be ^iMcrvsred will jipopa- 
gatfe itself for ever, whether the iumonr <tf it be 
aacribed to him or Dot. There rcnmoa other Hastgt 
no leK gi^n, no lew ml, no lets etCTHal, to he 
rSckoned Sliit»^ the spirittul treasnTCB of the to^ ; 
Aings of which Priestley, Hie immortal, was com- 
posed, and in which he manifestly sorvives : a love 
of troth which no danger conld daunt, and no toil- 
relax : a religiona feith which no severity of p^obB^- 
tioa could sh^e : a liberality proof against preju- 
dice from within and injury irom without : a sim- 
plicity which no experience of life and m«i conld 
-corrupt : a charity which grew tenderer under per- 
secution, and wanner in exiles a hope which 
rflourisbed in disappointment, and triumphed in the 
grave. These are the things which remain, bearing 
no relation to country or time ; as truly here as 
there ; now as hereafter. 

These realities are the inheritance of those who 
nt at home, as well as of those who wsoder abroad : 
yet it may be forgiven to the weak, whose faith is 
dim-sighted, and whose affections crave a visible 
resting-place, if they find their sense of privilege- 
refreshed by treading the shores of the exile's chosen 
Susquehanna. 
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paisoNs. 

- " la tA« primn of GoMbath FielHs, in which flMiileot sjO^m 
ubdWvad to be biwigbt to the gnftten dagtae of parCaction, un- 
dei the manageiDent of a highly ictellL^nt and Me goveiDor, who 
his Ed his comToand crerf ponil)l« BtlTBni^;« for -wotIoi^ tb* 
qntem, tiktre Ksra in the jnax 1636 no law than &I3S pimiah- 
ments ' far talluDg aud swearing.' " — Seeond Rt/iorl of lltt In- 
tftctoTt of Priioiu of Qrtat Britain, ISST. 

" Silence and Seciecjr I ... Do tbou thfMlf but hold thjr 
timgw foi one da; ; (m tlw momnr b>w mooh dearar an t^r 
puipoaes Bod duties 1 what wreck and rubbish have those mute 
woikmen within thee swept away, when intrusive Doisei were shut 



J HAVE shown in toy account of Society in America 
ibat, after nsiting -seveiat prisons in the United 
States, I was convinced that the s^rstem of solitary 
-coafinemeiU pursued at Pbijadelpbia is the beat 
that has yet been adopted.* So much has been 
iieard in England of the Auburn prison, its details 
lode so complete and satis&ctoiy on paper, and it 
is so much a better system than the EiigUsh have 
iwen aooustomed to see fbllowed at bon^, that it 
has a high reputaticua among us. But i think a 
careful survey of the insUtution on the spot must 

* " Saciety in.ABuhaa." part, iii., lAap^iv. 
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lessen the admiration entertained for this mode of 
ponishnient. 

The convicts are, almost without ezcepli(xi, pale 
and haggard. As their work is done either in the 
open air, or in well -ventilated shops, and their diet 
is good, their unhealthy appearance is no doubt 
owing chiefly to the bad construction of their n^ht- 
cells. These cells are small and ill-ventilated, and 
do not even answer the purpose of placing the pri-r 
B<men in solitude during the night. The convicts 
converse with nearly as much ease, through the air- 
pipes or otherwise, at night, as they do by speaking 
behind their teeth, without moving the lips, while 
at work in the day. In both cases, they feel that 
they are transgressing the laws of the prison fay 
doing an otherwise innocent, and almost necessary 
act : a knowledge and feeling most uniavourable to 
reformation, and destructive of any conscientiousness 
which retribntion may be generating in them. Their 
anxious and haf^ard looks may be easily accounted 
for. They are denied the forgetfulness of them- 
selves and their miseries which they might enjoy in 
free conversation ; and also the repose and the 
shelter from shame which are the privileges of soli- 
tary confinement. Every movement reminds them 
that th^ are in disgrace : a multitude of eyes (the 
eyes of the wicked, too,) is ever upon them : they 
can neither live to themselves nor to society, and 
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self-respect is rendered next to impossible. A man 
mnst be either hardened, or restless and wretched, 
under sndi drcumttances ; and the (aces at Auburn 
ore no mystery. 

The finisbing; of the day's work, and the honnng 
for the nigbt, are sights barely endurable. The 
governor saw my disgust, and explained that he 
utterly disapproved of strangers bein^ allowed to 
be present at all this; but that the free Americans 
would not be debarred from witnessing the operation 
of any thing which they have decreed. This is 
right enough : the evil is in there being any such 
spectacle to witness. — The prisoners are ranged in 
companies for the march from their workshops into 
the prison. Each fills his pail and carries it, and 
takes up the can with his supper as be passes the 
kitchen ; and, when I was there, this was done in 
the presence of staring and amused strangers, who 
looked down smiling from the portico. Some of 
the priscmers turned their heads every possible way 
to avoid meeting our eyes, and were in an agtmy 
of shame ; while the blacks, who, from their social 
degradation, have little idea of shame, and who are 
remarkable for exaggeration in all they do, figured 
away ridiculously in the march, stamping and 
gesticulating as if they were engaged in a game at 
romps. 1 do not know which extreme was the 
most painful to witness. It is clear that no occauou 
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riuold be Rfibrdod'for mther'; that men sfaoDld not. 
be %DOniinHHii^ PBRkM becaoae they aaegaHty. 

The anRngemflntB '£or tiie wo^wnirene'extKeiBeliy 
bad st that time ; but the governor needed no eoa- 
Tuuong of ^lis, and hoped for a speedy reollficalioii. 
The women «ere hU in one iatge room, sewing. 
The attempt to enfone silence ww soon givm up 
M hopeleii; and the gabble of toBgncs unoi^ the 
Sbw -who were there was enough, to paialjne ai^ 
nwtroD. Some father ht^ieful-laokuig ^k woiq 
nde by ude with old offiindeis of ^ir own eolour, 
and with stsne moM brutish looking bladi wouinl 
There was an ongine in sight which made jne doubt 
Ae evidence of lay own eyes, — stocks of a temble' 
constiuction ; a chair, with a fastening forthre head, 
and for all lite limbs. Any lunatic a^lnm ought 
to be sNhamed of sw^ an iistnimsnt The gover- 
nor lUied it no better than we ; but he pieaded that 
it was his aaAy means of keejung his refractory 
female piHcmRS quiet, while bewtw allowed only 
^ne room to pot them all into. I hope tbase stocfas 
have been used for file -wood befwe this. 

The fiMt pgoBCqile in ^e mana^ment df the 
guilty seems to me to be to treat them as men umI 
women ; which th^ were before they were guilty, 
and'wilt bewhsnthsy anno longer so; and whieh 
th^ are in the midstof it aU. Their humanity is 
tbe :piiiutq»l tbii^ about th«m ; their ^uilt is a 
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seeoadaxilydueaaedLmm; aodiaa daecnwidnKlwa 
of this order of things lies the main aacret of the 
sneceaifiil treatment of such. The drunkanl is 
fint a man, and Mcbodarify a man with a paenliar 
THUahmwi. The ctnvict is, iii like msnnar, fisU ft 
nai^.aiid Aen A'saattt. Now, tbeie is umetian^ 
in the Jw^atioB of .the ccmvict wbit^ tends toJiaep 
this onlsr of jCDoaidienlionB right in the mind of his 
gnudiaOB. The war^n aad ihis priaanar stmY^se: 
]jke two men whan they are fue to iace : but whea 
the kflspor watches. a hnndiad men Jierded together 
in vixbic of the one common ehaiBctenBtic of tbeir 
heiiig:crimiuala,theguiltfoaaHnes the prominent cif- 
cnmitaaae, and theie is an end of the brotherly l^iitli 
in eaich,.to whicit eadi must mainly owe hia core. 
This, in our human weakneas, ia the great evil 
attendant upon the good of collecting together 
snfferais under any ,particuliu' .physical or moral 
enL Visitors are shy' of llie blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and inswie, when they, see them all ti^ther, 
while they would feel little or nothingof this shyness 
if Ihey met each sufferer in the hosom ofiiisown 
family. In the one case, ibe infirmity, defying 
^^mpotby, ia the prominent dxcumstance ; in the 
other, not. Jt follows from this, that such an, 
I of pfimnerB as that at Auburn must be 
! difficult to re&»m, man difficult to do the 
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State's duty by, tlisn any number or kind of crimi- 
nak who are classed by stHne othtr characteristic, 
OT not classed at all. 

The w<»iderfully successful friend of criminals. 
Captain Pillsbury, of the Weathersfield prison, 
bas worked on this principle, aad owes his success 
to it His moral power over the guil^ is so 
remarkable, that prison-breakers who can be con- 
fined nowhere else are sent to him, to be charmed 
into staying their term out I was told of his treat- 
ment of two sudi. One was a gigantic personage, 
the terror of the country, who had plunged deeper 
and deeper in crime for seventeen years. Captain 
Pillsbury told- him when he came, that he hoped 
he would not repeat the attempts to escape which 
he had made elsewhere. " It will be best," said 
he, " that you and I should treat each other as well 
as we can. I will make you as comfortable as I 
posnbly can, and shall be ansious to be your Mend ; 
and I hope you will not get me into any difficulty 
on your account. There is a cell intended for 
solitary confinement : but we never use it ; and I 
should "be very sorry ever to have to lum the key 
upon anybody in it. You may range the place as 
freely as I do, if you will trust me as I shall trust 
you." The man was sulky, and for weeks showed 
only very gradual symptoms of softening under the 
operation of Captain PilUbury's cheerful confidence. 
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At Iei^:tib, infornuHon v&s given to the Captain 
of tliia man's intention to break pmon. The Cap- 
tain called him, and taxed him with it : the man 
preserved a g^oom^r silence. He was told that it 
was now necessary for him to be locked np in the 
solitary cell, and desired to follow the Captain, who 
went first, carr3ni^ a lamp in one hand, and the 
key in the other. In the narrowest part of the 
passaf^, the Captain (who is a small, slight mim,) 
turned round and looked in the face of the stout 
criminal. " Now," said he, " I ask yon whether 
you have treated me at I deserve ? I have done 
every thing I conld think of to make yon comfort- 
able ; I have trusted you, and you have never given 
me the least confidence in return, and have even 
planned to get me into difficulty. Is this kindf— 
And yet X cumot bear to lock you up. If I hod 
the least sign that yon cared for me , . . ." 
The man bunt into tears. " Sir," said he, !' I have 
been a veiy devil these seventeen years : but you 
treat me like a man."—" Come, let us go back," 
said the Captiun. The ctmvict had the free range 
of the prison as before. From this hour, he began 
to open hit heart to the Captain, and cheerfully 
fulfilled his whole term of imprisonment, confiding 
to his friend, at they arose, all impulses to violate 
his trust, and all facilities for doing so which he 
imagined he saw. 
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The olbur case was of a ciiBttiHBl of the same 
cbuMder, who WKit so iar as ta make the aobud. 
■ttainpt to e«e^>e. He fell, and hurt his aoole 
vn? much. The Captain bad him Iwought.ui, and 
laid On bis bad, and Ihe ancle attended to; ovei; 
one beia^ folbidden to.spaak a word.af rqwoacb:to 
the sa&rar. The mdn was siillfin,<aad wodld .usA 
■r; wbellier the bandaging of hia ancle ^ve him' 
paJn or n^ Tini iwaa in ihe night; amd '»c«tt^ 
one lotimud to bad \«hea all was donn. Bat the 
Captain oKild not deep. He wBf distressed at ^tbe 
attempt, and thought lie could not hnie fully doM^ 
bis du^ by uv '""'" '^^ ^''^^^ n^wit He waa 
afraid themaa was.in .gnat pain. He luse, Uuaw 
an bis gcwm, and want w^ a lamp to the c^. 
The priBoocr'siface was tumadto the wall, and bis 
eyes were chacd; butthe traeeaofau&cingwerejait 
to be mistaken. The Captain IsoasBcd and xqplnasd 
the Iwnd^ie, and went for bis own ,pillow to mat 
tlw liada luon; ibee man- .neitlxir iiaidiiiiii nor 
moving all the time. ,Juat wfam heww :^tuttii9 
Ihe.dam, theipriu>ner alaEt«diq>, aiidjcaltad.bini.faadt. 
"Gtap, Sir. Wasit allto see after :niy ancle ^ist 
you hsTe got i^ ?" 

"Yes,. it waa. I cauldrnat alacq) ior thiidong' of 
yon." 

" And ytm bnic-JMweTwraidLa-woral df the way I 
have used yon I" 
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"1 do feel hurt with you, bttt Idon'twsBt to call 
jaa odnDd while jou aje su&niig- m I am Moe 
500 ne DOW." 

The manwBf <ia tta ngoay of sfaftme and grief. 
All he adud w« to be tmsted agun, whan 'he 
dhtuUd have Mcoverad. Hewa> freely tvual«d, and 
gsve hie genevoua fnend no imore enxieljr on hie 
behalf. 

C^nain PillabuT^ is the ^entlemaB who, tra 
being told that a>da^>entttt pnaooer hadswernto 
murder hiia ^)pedil^> «ent for. him -to ^awe him, 
aUowing no-one to be preaent. Hceysd-theman, 
p«Hiitcd .to the razor, aBd-deaintd him -to-^have him. 
Xhe pTiaeiieT's.haiidtmmbled; but :he went through 
it'Vei^'welL When.he had done, the r'nptaiti aaid, 
"I have been told you meant to nuitder me : hut J 
thiHight 1 might trust joo." "God bkaa ^u, Sir ! 
3F0U may," cephed the i^eaersted man. SiKtbis 
the power of IJEuth in man! 

The greatest adrantage o( solitary confinement .is, 
that It picaenta the best-part of tiie-priara«r's miad 
to be acted npm by hia guaidiana; ond-^Uie.BeaU i^ 
that the prisoner is preserved from the -evil io&i- 
encM of viciona companionship, of shame within 
dw pdaoo walls, and of degradation whan, he ciHnai 
out. I.omipemiadad tint nD'^tem of -secondai^ 
pgnighment boa yet been deviaad that can be etun- 
parcd with thia. I need not, at this time of day. 
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expliua that I mean solitary imprisonment with 
labour, and with frequent visits from the ^ardians 
of the prisoner. Without labour, the punishment 
is too horrible and uijnst to be thought of. The 
reflective man would go mad, and the down would 
sleep away his term ; and none of the purposes o( 
human eristence could be answered- Work is, in 
prison as out of it, the grand equaliser, stimulus, 
composer and rectifier ; the prime obligation, and 
the prime privilege. It is delightful to see bow 
goon its character is rect^nised there. In the 
Philadelphia penitentiary, work is forbidden to the 
criminal for two days subsequent to his entrance : 
he petitions for it before the two days are out, how- 
ever do^edly he may have declared that he will 
never work. Small inddents show what a resoiurc 
it is. A convict shoemaker mentioned to a visitor 
a very early hour of the winter day as that at which 
he b^an to work. "But how can you see at 
that time of a winter's morning ? it must he 
nearly dark,"—" I hammer my leather. That 
requires very little light I get up and hammer 
my leather," 

On his entrance, the convict is taken to the bath- 
room, where he is well deansed, and his state of 
health examined into and recorded by the physician 
and warden. A hood is then put over his head, 
and he is led to his apartment I never met with 
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one who could in the least tell what the form of* 
the central part of the prison was, or which of the 
radii his cell was placed in, thoug-h they malce very 
accurate observatioiis of the times at which the sun 
shines in. At the end of two *.lays, during which 
the convict has neither book nor work, the w&rden 
visits him, and has a conversation with him about 
the mode of life in the institution. If he asks for 
work, he is offered a choice of three or four kinds, 
of which weaving and shoe-making are the chief. 
He is told that if he does a certain amount of work, 
he will have the full diet provided for hard labourers ; 
if less, he will have what is suffident for a moderate 
worker ; if more, the price of it will be laid by to 
accumulate, and paid over to him on his leaving 
the prison. He is furnished with a bible ; and 
other books, provided by friends to the institution, 
circulate among the convicts. Some who have 
books at home are allowed to have them broughL 
A convict gentleman whom I visited had a fine 
library at home, and was plentifully supplied from 
thence. It was difficult to find occupation for this 
tmhappy man, who had never been used to labour. 
He was filling bobbins when I saw him ; and he 
wrote a great deal in various languages. His story 
was a dreadful one; too horrible to be related. 
His crime was murder, but committed under such 
intense provocation, real or imaginary, that he had 
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tiie oonpRwioD ef emj ane who knew hia hmlMtry. 
He had been justioe of the peace for tarenl^ yeam ; 
■■d hik inteseft mm ao etxaag that be had little 
doubt of being able to obtain a panlon, md Jar 
■KBe ^ea» was dwl; lacked with espeotation. Hm 
(old me that it was c^fiposed by political.eneBnes only-.; 
afid this belief did not, of oourae, tend to calm hi^ 
mind. Pardon came at last, when nine yean of tl» 
twelve for which he was senteoced hod espined. 
He was released a year and a half after I saw him, 
In hie case there were peculiar diatiirbjng in&Uf 
ences, and his seclusion was doulAless moie painful 
and less pFofitable 'Uuto that ef most pnsanerS: 
His case was public ; his station and the gingulatit^ 
of the circumstances made it necessarily so : and 
the knowledge of this publicity is a great drawback 
upon reformation, and upon repose of mind. The 
most hopeful coses I met with were those of men 
who came from a distance, who were tried under a 
JMgned name, or whose old ctmnexions were, from 
Other circumstances, unaware of their pieseot con- 
d^on. Of course I cannot publicly setate facts 
concerning ai^ of these. The; disclosed their 
storiee to me in confidence. lean give nothing but 
general impressions, except in a few cases which 
are already uotmiouB, or where death has remcwed 
the obligation to secrecy, by rendering it impassible 
lor the penitent to be injured, while his reputation 
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Tem^ be beacAted bj ik bei^ luunm wiui -wei« 
die leeln^ -of Jiis latter dvfB. 

AftK a general «anw3' ef tiie esUbfidoimt, 
wbioL bimiisbed me witb aU that the in»nager« h>d 
to bring 'JJongand, I enteied, by the kind penaisneK 
of the BoBtd, wpfaa die yet mope intereitmg inquiry 
of what the ceovictB had to say for theottehieB. L 
ai^peaed that, iroiu their lang secUuion f ram all 
socie^ but that of their guardians, they would be 
leady to commimicate very freely ; and also, judg-. 
ing from my own feelii^, that they conld not do 
this in the presence of ai^ third pevson. 1 there- 
fore reqnested, and was allowed, to go entirely alone, 
the turnkey coming at the end of a specified time to 
let me oat. No one of them, except the gentleman 
above mentioned, had any notice whatevn* of my 
coming. Their dOOT was unlocked at an unnaual 
lumc, and 1 stepped in. My reception waa, ineveiy 
caae, the same. Every man of them looked ap, 
transfixed with amasement, one with bis shuttle, 
another with his awl suspended. I swd that if n^ 
visit was not agreeable, I would call the tunnkey 
before he was out of hearii^, and go awi^. If the 
eontiary, perh^M I might be favoured witb a seat. 
In an instant the workman sprang up, wiped his 
stool with his tqnon iac me, and sat down himself 
en his -work bench. In a few cases I had to make 
a further exfdanation that 1 did not come for prayer 
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and religiouji discourse. The canversatioii inva- 
liably took that turn before I left, as it naturally 
does with the anxious and suffering; but two or 
duee rushed at once into such shocking cant, that I 
lost no time in telling them the real object of my 
visit, — to learn what were the causes of crime in 
the United States. I also told them all that I could 
not give them news &om the ci^, because this was 
against the rules of the prison. They were glad to 
converse with me on my own conditions, and I am 
confident that they presented me faithfully with 
their state of mind, as it appealed to themselves. 
I have never received confidence more full and 
simple than theirs; and much of it was very extra- 
ordinary. All, except two or three, voluntarily 
acknowledged their guilt— the last point, of course, 
on which I should have chosen to press them. It 
seemed a relief to them to dwell on the minutest 
particulars relating to their temptation to their 
crime, and the time and mode of its commission. 
One man bc^an protesting his innocence early in 
our conversation ; following the practice common 
among felons, of declaring himself a guilty fellow 
enough, but innocent of this particular crime. I 
stopped him, saying that I asked him no questions, 
and had no business with his innocence or guilt ; 
and that I did not like such protestations as he was 
making : we would talk of something else. He 
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looked alKtshed ; and within half an hour he had 
communicated his first act of dishonesty in life, — 
the festering wound which I have reason to helieve 
he never before Isud open to human eye. 

Several incidents of this nature which occurred 
persuade me that almost anything may be done 
with these sufferers by occasional intercourse and 
free sympathy. Each time that I went I was 
amazed at the effect of words that had passed, 
lightly enough, days or weeks before. I found 
diem all expecting a pardon ; and the most punful 
part of my duty to diem was undeceiving them 
about this. It was dreadful to see the emotion of 
some : but I knew they would have no repose of 
mind, so necessary in their case, while racked with 
this hope : I therefore took pains to explain what 
punishment was for, and how rarely pardon could 
be justified. On my subsequent visits it was cheer- 
ing to see how complet«ly they had understood me, 
and how they had followed out the subject to their 
own entire conviction. 

" Well, J.," Bud I to a young man who had been 
rather languid about bis work, making only three 
^loes a week while expecting a pardon, " how have 
you been since I saw you V 

" Very fairly indeed, madam. I make seven 
shoes a week now." 

" Ah ! then you have lefi off fretting yourself 
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^dMut a paidoB. Yon bsTc node mp your miml to 
jour terai, like a tomb." 

" Yes, I hove been thiiJong »bout that, — utd 
something note. I liave been thinking that pev r 
'hi^B it b well that I am here new ; for, BMdaM, I 
^t that that I todc so eaiily that I bdien^ if I bad 
not been caught, I should have gone back to the 
Bssie place, and taken mere ; a&d s» have cttme ia 
fira* tea jears instead of five." 

Twetity vonibs afteiwaids I beaid tA lim nan 
'from the warden. He was in health, dteerful, and 
utdOsMioua. I have no dcmbt of his doing well 
wbca be cobms ovt. 

A aeiTO) in for a very aerioua eflenicq, whtdb be 
acknowledged, told me of another amunitted Itmg 
b^bre, whieb, since bis inpriaoiuieQt, had weighed 
much mere bcarily on his mind, perhap* becanae 
no <me lunev it, or snqmcted him ; k was a tbeft of 
nitaen doUars, committed with some trearheiy. 
This nifa^ect had been entwdry diamiased, and bad 
even gone out of my mind when we talked over the 
expinlaen of bis tern, and bis prospects ta life. 
" Where do you mean tw go first?" said I. "Stay 
in Pbibdeljihia till I bare worked for those^ sixteen 
dollars, and paid them," said he. This waawitbotit 
the ili^itest leading en my part. 

Several told me more about tbeii mothass than 
about anjthi^ else in Aeir fimner lives: and those 



whe were tri«6l under false luunes s«»ed more 
«fraid erf tkeir motben kvowin^ where A^ vet*, 
than of anj other cooseqiMne*. In etesy CMrt 
•oiMe beart-sore was A tbe bottani' (^ die- gii^ 
Man^ were as igmrawt as Amencww ever a]«, and 
had «oi^bt to get rid «f tbev gnek, n iglnwitut 
fwople d<H by pbyswal exeitemtsit. Fint, pMsiaa, 
th«n drinlt, then erine : this is the descent Most 
(teelared that Ae pciratiMi of tobacco Was die first 
tMVMBdoaa si^niig widuB tbe prison ; tbeH the 
HiUtude ; 'Aien the rain hope of panlon. Tbe BiiddQe 
part of tlieiT twm is the easieat. Ne«r tbe eod Aiej 
grvw Teidess and nenMis. Ever^ one l^t I adced 
caald pfomplty tell me the day of the mont^. 

" Maj I ask," said I ts one for whom I had 
Bmcb regard, " may I tmk what all these blacb 
marks oa your wall are tori" I was aot widumt a 
cot^octoie, rcBteaiberiiig that he was to go out oa 
Ae 17th of the- next Aa^tnt; this being 4ie htot 
December. 

He hnJced down. Mid said he bad so secret in 
the iMatter; only that I should tbiidc bim TefysiHy. 
I told him liiat I did net thiv^ any anasement 
ally to one who had so few. 

*' Well, BHuhnn, I bare been trying io find out 
vbst day of tbe week ti>e 17th of aext Aagnst wdl 
be: but I caot '^vste make it oat, became I don't 
knoar whelbeK &e Hzt it leap year." 
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The holding out my hand to them at parting 
InDught every one of them to tears : yet there was 
BOthing nmnanly in their bearing: there was no 
lack of health, no feehleneu of spirits, though a 
quietaeis of manner such as tnight be anticipated in 
men under punishment, and subject to remorse. 
There was a d^ree of contentment (when the 
expectation of pardon was removed) which I did 
not look for. They spoke (such as were qualified) 
of other prisons with horror, and with approbation 
approaching to diankfulness of the treatment they 
met with in this, where they were not degraded as if 
they had done nothing but crime, — as if they were 
not still men. 1 was much moved by the temper 
of one ; and much humbled (as I often was) at 
thinking for how little guilt some are heavily visited, 
when there is not one of us, perhaps, who may not 
justly feel that, however safe and honoured he may 
appear, he has done worse, and deserved a more 
fearful retribution. 

A Iriend of mine, who knew that I was visiting ' 
the penitentiary, asked me to see two brothers who 
were in for foiging and coining. The case was 
notorious, the elder brother being an old offender. 
I agreed to inquire for them; and upon this my 
friend somewhat imprudently told the mother of the 
convicts, and the wife of the yoonger one, what I 
had promised, and sent them to see me. I aoim 
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perceived that the wife waa telling me a namber of 
family particulaTs iii the hope that I should com- 
municate them to her hosbaod. I felt m^rself 
obliged to put a stop to this, as I was upon honour, 
and could not think of violating any of the rules of 
the prison, one of which was that the convicls should 
recCTve no intelligence from without The wife's 
reply was heart-wringing. She s«d she did not 
wish to show disrespect to any rules ; there was but 
one thing that she implored me to convey to her 
husband. He had expected a pardon in three 
months &om his conviction : five months had now 
passed, and he would be wondering. She <Kily 
wanted him to know that it was through no want of 
exertion on her part that he was still in prison. I 
was compelled to refuse to communicate anything, 
and even to let the young man know that I had seen 
any of his family. But in my own mind I resolved 
not to see the convict till the warden, who wu 
absent, should return to Philadelphia, and to tell 
him the whole, that he might communicate what he: 
thought proper. By these means I believe the pri- 
soner heard some comfortable tidti^s after I saw 
him, and I am sure he had never a hard thought of 
his good wife. I promised her a most minute ac- 
count of her husband's situaUon, to which there 
could be no objection. She had done nothing 
wrong, and was not to be punished: though it 
VOL. I. I 
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•ppeared that name o{ the ladies of Philadelphia 
tbought otherwise, as thej took from her the needle- 
yrork she h&d uodeitaken for the support of herself 
and her children during her husband's imprison- 
ment. These virtuous ladies could not think of 
couQteaaocing any body connected with forgers and 



I found the young man weaving. After some 
talk aboat lihe work, daring which I saw that his 
mind was full of something else, I obviated all 
danger of his putting questions which I could not 
Answer, by asking him whether he had relations 
in the city. This put an end to all reserve. He 
mentioaed his father, and ihe brother who had led 
him into crime, with a forbearance and delicacy of 
lo^iveness which were extremely touching. He 
was not aware that I knew how different a tone 
might have been excused, — might have be^i almost 
justified. But he spoke most of his wife. He told 
me that he had always been weak, too easily per* 
funded, from being afraid of some people about 
him ; and that his wife, who had a nobler mind> 
always kept turn up ; yet managing to do it when 
they were alone, so as never to expose his weakness. 
He had unfortunately come to Philadelphia two 
days before her ; and in that interval he had been 
threatened and persuaded into endeavouring to pa^ 
two counterfeit five-franc pieces. This was alL 
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But he himself did not extenuate his oSeace^ or ap< 
pear to think it a trifle. He observed indeed that 
at that time he was not aware what sins against pro* 
petty were : he used to think that if same people 
had so much more than they wanted, there was. no 
great barm in those who have too little taking soqw 
from them. He had had much time for Uioi^ht 
since, and now saw so plainly how necessary it was 
that men should be protected while living in society^ 
that he believed no compulsion could now make 
him break the laws in any such way. But the ixae- 
chief was done. He had made bis wife wretche^t 
and all was over. I convinced him that it was noU 
His term was five years ; and when it was fulfilled; 
he would still be a young man, and might dierish his 
wife for many good years. It was well that we 
thought so at the time, for the hope gave him sah- 
stantial comfort. He lifted up his head from his 
loom, where it had guide down in his bitter weeping/ 
and began to talk upon the subject I dreaded,— 
pardon. I saw what kind of mind I had to deat 
with, — reascHiing and reflective. I led him to OMi- 
nder, as he had found out the purposes of law, the 
purposes of punishment; and at lei^h pat &i», 
question to him whether he thought he ought to be- 
pardoned. Trembling from head to foot, and white, 
as the wall, he bravely answered " No." I aaked^ 
him whether it would not be better to settle his mind 
l2 
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to his lot than to be trembling, for four years, at ever j 
footstep that came near Im cell, expecting deliver- 
ance, and expecting it in vain. He did not answer. 
I told him that when he was heart-sick with ex- 
pecting in vain, perhaps even some hard thought of 
bis wife,— that she had not done all she could, — 
might rise np to trouble him. " O no, no, never 1" 
he cried. I had now obtained what I wanted for 
her. 

I told him I should endeavour to see his wife. 
He desired me to tell her that he was in health, 
and had brought himself to own to me what he bad 
done ; and that he should be pretty comfortable but 
for thinking how he had used her : but he would 
try to make up for it one daj. He was quite cheer- 
ful when I left'him. 

The wife called on me the next day. She said 
she could not stay long, as she was about to set off, 
with her children, for a remote part of the country. 
It was a dreadful thing to her to leave her husband's 
neighbourhood ; but she had been deprived of the 
means of support by faer work being taken from 
her, and no resource remained but going to her 
fath^'s house. Siie was surprised, and seemed 
dmost sorry (no doubt from a jealousy for his repu- 
tation) that her husband had acknowledged his 
offence. She said he had not acknowledged it when 
lie went in. I told her every particular about his 
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cell and employmenU, as well m hit looks and conr 
venation, till, whed I had done, she started up, 
saying that she was forgetting her children, and her 
joumej, and everything. When we had parted, ahe 
came hack again from the door, to ask "one thing 
more ;" — whether I thought there would ever be 
anything in the world that she could do for me. I 
thought it very possible, in a world of change like 
this ; and promised to rely upon her, if she could 
ever serve me or mine. 

She settled heraelf at her father's, and after a 
while drooped in spirits, and was sure something 
would happen. When bad news came, she cried, 
" There ! I knew it." As the turnkey passed 
her husband's cell, one day, he heard some ntnsfl, 
and looked in. The young man vras just fall- 
ing from bis loom in a fit of apoplexy. There 
was no delay in doing all that can be done in such 
tases ; but in a .few hours he died. There is no 
reason to suppose that his imprisonment had any- 
thing to do with the attack. It was probably a 
constitutional tendency, a^ravated by anxiety of 
mind. 

The prison must be tried some years longer be- 
fore a complete comparison of it with others can be 
made : but it appears at present, that if there be. 
some few diseases which may possibly be aggravated 
by the silence and tboughU'ulness attendant on Bolt- 
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tary ctHtfioemeiit (iriiich I do not know to be ibe 
ease,) there are manj more which disappear under 
the reg^ularity of temperature and of hours, and tk« 
good diet of the establBhment. There was cer- 
^nlj less saDorrneSs and anxietj m the faces <^ the 
tomatei than stnit^ me in the other juisons. One 
nan amazed me hy calling the fonr years be had 
passed here the most comfortable he had ever 
luiown; but when he told me the wretcbeclness of 
his previous life, I fully beliered him. 

I found. On vkituig the elder of the brothers, how 
Complete is the secrecy preserved in the prison. I 
had been repeatedly told that these brothers came 
in together, and therefore had no hesitation in men- 
tioning the one to the other. I was thunderstrucJc 
with the vehemence with which the elder turned 
Upon me with the question, " Is my broker in this 
prison ?" " I was told you came in together," re- 
phed I. " Then they put him in just after me," 
cried he. "What did ihey find him guilty of? ' 
What part of the prison is he in ? What work does 
he do ?" and a number of other questi<Hs ; nmie of 
which, of course, I would answer. I was not Tery 
sorry that he was accddentatly made acquainted with 
what he had led his young brother inta I fear he 
could bear it only too well. When I told the war- 
den the mistake I had made, I found that the 
younger brother came in three weeks after the elder. 
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The esses I became acqwunted witii were not ^l 
hopeful. Some of the oanrictswere soitiqiid as not 
to be relied upon, more or less. Othen CHited wo 
deteslablj, andn'ere (always in connexion with their 
cant) so certain that they should never sia more, 
diat I have every expectation that they ^I find 
tiiemselvea in prison agun .some day. One felloVf 
a sailor, nolonoBs for having taken more lives than 
[ffobably any man in the United States, was quite 
confident Uiat hesbonld be perfectly viitnaus hence* 
ibrdi. He should never toudi anythii^ stronger 
than tea, or lift his hand against money or life. I 
told him I thought he could not be sure of all this 
till he was within sight of money and the smell of 
strong liquors ; and that he was more confident than 
I should like to be. He tJiook his shock of red 
hair at me, and glared with his one ferocious eye, 
as he said he knew all about it, as he had been the 
worst of men, and Christ had bad mercy on his poor 
• soul. When I had got him away &om his cant, and 
upon subjects on whidi he could talk with some 
simplicity, I found that even thig man preferred this 
prison to others that he had been in. It so hap- 
pened that no conviction for murder had ever been 
procurable against him ; his imprisonments wvre all 
for theft. His account of the old Walimt-street 
prison was dreadful. He there daily heard stories; 
of crimes, from four in the winter afterooons IJll 
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daylight " Pool boaating ! for tlie crimes they 
hragged of were never done." I asked him how 
be got into that priatni. " For a coaple o' larcenies, 
a grand and a Ultle," said he, with the most husi- 
oess-like nonchalance. He was wajlaid bj two old 
bnrglan on his coming oat, and on the spot agreed 
upon an enterprise for the next night. His mother 
died in hit arms : he went and committed the bur- 
glaiy, was caught, and before midnight was in prison 
again. His accounts of his deeds were too scientific 
ba my tmderstanding ; but I made out enough to 
be ready when he asked my advice what to do when 
he came oat. I answered as if he were in earnest, 
advisii^ him to leave Philadelphia and all towns, 
mmI settle in the woods, out of the way of gr<^- 
shopg, bad company, and other people's property. 
But his keepers expect that he will end his days 
with them ; and this is the hope of that part of 
society which fears his ferocity. 

As the system of soUtary imprisonment gains 
ground, I trust that the practice of prison -visiting 
will gain ground too. It is most desirable that it 
should not be left wholly in the hands of proselyting 
xeligitmiats, hut be shared by those who better un- 
derstand human nature, and command a greater 
variety of influences. For the sake of religion itself 
this is desirable, to rescue it from becoming a mere 
prison solace ; an exdtement seized when no other 
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can be had, and to be laid arade when old puraiuU 
offer themselves for resumption. Kind-hearted .per- 
scHis will have an opportunity of doing extensive and 
unquestionable good hy keeping up the social affec- 
tions of the prisoners, giving them new ideas, making 
them cheerful, and investing with pleasant ossocia- 
tions whatever things are honest, pure, lovely, and 
of good report. . 

In other prisons, much might thus be done, though 
not, I think, with such extraordinary effect as under 
the system of solitary confiiiement. I was struck 
with something I saw at the Charlestown prison 
(Massachusetts). Several convicts, black and white,- 
who had beliavedwelljWerejHw^tisingsinging, which 
is allowed as an indulgence. It seemed strange ta 
hear " The heavens are telling" from such lips : 
but I listened to it with more pleasure than in some 
lar finer places. Any kind person who can intro-' 
dnce a new innocent pursuit into a prison, as a 
solace to its inmates, cannot fail to be doing an im- 
portant good. 

This reminds me that a service may be rend^«(1, 
not BO much to the convicts as to society, by any- 
persons who can supply the prisons where stone- 
cutting is going OH with a good set of epitaphs. At' 
Auburn they are wanted, and much more at Nash- 
ville (Tennessee), where the stone-cutting depart- 
ment is superintended by an honest Englishman, - 
l3 
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wbose ntock of epitaphs is imall, aitd of miserable 
qoality. We half undertook to prepare and col- 
lect some for him, bat found it a leas easy taak 
than we had supposed. We got out our peiudls at 
three o'clock one sumnier morning, when our stage 
had broken down on a bad Tennessee road ; bat 
one of our party observing that this was the first 
time he had ever heard of making epit^hs fo^ 
amusement, there was an end of the attempt ; and 
Uie Nashville prisMi remuna mumpplied, nnleM 
somebody else has done better than we. 

I suspect the fault lies in the snppositiiHi that 
epitaphs of general application can be made at all. 
An epitaph should be the breathing of emotion 
arising out of a particular case ; and a<xie made for 
stone-cutters' nse can have mudi life or truth. 
Still, they may have grammar and general prc^riely, 
so as to be an advantageous substitute ior some at 
present in use, if only persons can be found to cmn' 
pose them on such considerations. 

I saw at the Charleatown prison a sight more 
impressive to sx than all else that the walls con- 
tained ; a man of might, but whose power has taken 
a wrong direction; his hand being t^ainst every 
gi^, and every man's against him. He is a prison-' 
breaker, so formidable as to be regarded and treated 
as if he were of Satanic race, and not as made up 
qf flesh and blood, and emoticHis tbat may be roused. 
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and affections subject to the touch. He seems in- 
deed to have become somewhat of the Satanic kind, 
for he is now piqued to do all the harm he can. 
His pride is in for it : his reputation stands upon it. 
I was shown an MiOTmous block, of atone which he 
had displaced by the aid of a " gentleman" outside, 
who, for fear of the imson-breaker's blabbing, com- 
mitted suicide on his recapture. The strong man 
was heavily fettered, confined in a different cell 
every night, and conducted to it by a procession of 
turnkeys. As we stood aside in the echoing passage 
to let the E^ray go bj, ^ere was something reaify 
grand in the air of the man who had virtHally said 
to himself " Evil, be thou my good !" He Btej^>efl 
slowly, clanking his ch^ns, and looking us full in 
the face as he passed. He cannot but hare a calm 
sense of power when he nightly sees the irons, the 
bars and locks, and the six fellow-men, ^1 in requi- 
ntion to keep him hom working his will. As we 
saw him slowly turn into his cell, and heud lock 
after lock shot behind him, I cotdd not help think- 
ing that there was much true monarchical feeling 
within those four narrow walls. 
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" Sd io, ck'i.TM Ai riguudor detjo 
La co&dicion, clie tal roiteii& icm. 
Com' i fS dentiD, I'occhio intomo inrio, 
£ v^KK*" "^ "S"' "*" gTMide umpagaa 
Pieoit ad iwAo, e di tonnento rio." 

Datte. 

FsoM the day of ray entering the States till that of 
my leaving Philadelphia, I had seen society basking 
in<me bright iunthine of good will. The sweettem- 
per and kindly maimers of the Americana are so 
Striking to foreigners, that it is some time before 
the dazzled stranger perceives that, genuine as is all 
ibia good, evils as black as night exist along with it 
1 had been received with such hearty hospitality 
everywhere, and had lived among friends so consci- 
entious in their regard for human rights, that though 
I had heard of abolition riots, and had observed 
somewhat of the degradation of the blacks, my 
mind had not yet been realty troubled about the 
enmity of the races. The time of awakening most 
come. It b^an just before I left Philadelphia. 

I was calling on a lady whom I bad heard speak 
with strong horror of the abolitionists (with whom I 
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liad then no acqaaintance) ; and she turned round 
.upon me with the quesdon whether I would not 
prevent, if I could, the marriage of a white person 
.with a person of colour. I saw at once the begin- 
ning of endless troubles in this inquiry, and was 
very sorry it had been made : but my determination 
had been adopted loi^ before, never to evade the 
great question of colour ; never to provoke it ; but 
always to meet it pliunly in whatever form it should 
be presented. 1 replied that I would never, under 
any circumstances, try to separate persons who really 
loved, believii^ sach to be truly those whom God 
halh joined : but I observed that the case she put 
-was one not likely to happen, as I believed the 
blacks were no more disposed to marry the whites 
than the whites to marry the blacks. " Yon are 
an anudgamationitt I " cried she. 1 told her that 
the party term was new to me ; but that she must 
give what name she pleased to the principle I had 
declared in answer to her question. This lady is 
an eminent religionist, and denunciations spread 
rapidly from her. The day before I left Philadel- 
phia, my old shipmate, the Prnssian physician, 
arrived there, and lost no time in calling to tell me, 
with much Bgitation, that I must not go a step fur- 
ther south ; that he bad heard on all hands, within 
two hours of his arrival, that I was an amalgama- 
tiooiat, and that my having published a story a 
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slarery would be fatal to me in the slave States. I 
did not give macli credit to the latter part of tins 
news ; and saw plainly tltat all I had to do was 
to go straight on. I really desired to tee the yratk- 
ing of the slave system, and was glad diat my 
having published against its princij^es divested me 
altogether of the character of a spy, and gave me 
an unquestioned liberty lo publish tbe resalts 
of what I might observe. In order to see tlmigs as 
lltey were, it was neceasaiy that people's minds 
should Dot be prepossessed by my fri^ids as to my 
opinions and oooduct ; and I ihereEore forbade my 
Philadelphia friends to publish in the newspapers, 
jks they wished, an aniidote to the ehai^s akeac^ 
current Bgmnst me. 

The next day I first set foot in a staT« State, 
arriving in the evening at B^timc»«. I dreaded 
ine^iressibly- the £nt nght of a slave, and could 
not help speculating on the lot of every person oC 
colour I saw from the windows, the itrst few days. 
The servants in tbe house where I was were free 
blacks. 

Before a wedc was over, I perceived that all that 
is said in England oi the hatred of the whites to 
ihe blacks in America is short of the truth. The 
slanders that I heard of the free blacks were too 
gross to ii^uie my esttmaticn of any bnt those who 
spoke th^u. In Baltimore the bodies ^ coloured 
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peojAe ezclnsively are taken for disseetioii, " be- 
cause tbe whites do not like it, aod the coloured 
people cannot resist." It is woindeiful that tbe 
bodily stFuctuTe can be (with the exception of tbe 
colouring of the akin) thus GisatHBed to he the pat- 
tern of that of tbe whites ; that the Miquisite 
nervous system, tbe injstrument of moral as well as 
physical pleasures and pains, can he nicely investi- 
gated, on the ground of its beii^ analogous with 
that of the whites ; that not only the mechanisa, 
but the sensibilities of tbe degraded race should 
be argued from to those of the esalted order, and 
that men colne from such a study with contempt 
lor these brethren in their cauntenances, haUed ia 
their hearts, and insult on their tongues. These 
Students are the men -who cannot say that the 
coloured people have not nerves that quiver undec 
moral injury, nor a brain that is on fire with insult, 
por pulses that throb under oppressirai. These are 
the men who should stay lix band of the rash and 
ignoToot possessors of power who crush the being 
of creatures, like themselves, " fearfully and won- 
derfully made." But to qieak the right word, to 
hold out tbe helping hand, these searchers into man 
have not light nor strength. 

It was in Baltimore that I heard Miss Edge- 
worth denounced as a woman of no intelligence oi 
delicacy, whose w;orkE could never be cared fw 
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again, becatue, in Belinda, poor Juba was marrietl, 
at length, to an English farmer's (laughter ! The 
incident is to subordinate that I had entirely forgot- 
ten it : but a clergyman's lady threw the volume to 
the opposite comer of the floor when she came to 
the page. As I have said elsewhere. Miss Edge- 
worth is worshipped throughout the United States ; 
but it is in spite of this terrible pass^e, — tliis 
clause of a sentence in Belinda, — which nobody 
in America can tolerate, while no one else- 
where ever, I should think, dreamed of finding fault 
with it. 

A lady from New England, staying in Baltimore, 
was one day talking over slavery with me, her 
detestation of it being great, when I told her I- 
dreaded seeing a slave. " You have seen one," 
said she. " You were waited on by a slave yester- 
day evening." She told me of a gentleman who let 
out and lent out his slaves to wait at gentlemen's 
houses, and that the tall handsome mulatto who 
handed the tea at a party the evening before was 
one of these. I was glad it was over for once ; but I 
never lost the painful feeling caused to a stranger by 
intercourse with slaves. No familiarity with them, 
no mirth and contentment on their part ever soothed 
the miserable restlessness caused by the presence of a 
deeply-injured fellow-being. No wonder or ridicule 
on the spot avails anything to the stranger. He suf- 
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fen, and most suffer from this, deeply and long, as 
surely as he is homan and hatea oppression. 

The next slave that I saw, knowing that it was a 
slave, was at Washington, where a little negro, 
child took hold of my gown in the passage of our 
bou-ding-house, and entered our drawing-room with 
me. She shut the door softly, as asking leave to 
stay. I took np a newspaper. She sat at my feet, 
and began amusing herself with my shoe-strii^s. 
Finding herself not discouraged, she presently beg- 
ged play by peeping at me alxne and on each ade 
the newspaper. She was a bright-eyed, merry- 
hearted child, — confiding, like other children, and 
dreading no e^il, hut doomed, hopelessly doomed to 
ignorance, privation, and moral degradation. When 
I looked at her, and thought of the fearfnl disobe- 
dience to the first of moral laws, the cowardly trea- 
chery, the cruel abuse of power involved in thus 
dooming to blight a b«ng so helpless, so confiding, 
and so full of promise, a horror came over me 
which sickened my very soul. To see slaves is not 
to be recondled to slavery. 

At Baltimore and Washington again I was warned, 
in vorions stealthy ways, of perils awaiting me in the 
South. I had no means of ascertaining the justness 
of these warnings but by going on ; and turning back 
for such vague reasons was not to be thought of. 
So 1 determined to say no word to my companions 
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(who were m no danger), but to see the tmtli for 
mj^elf. The tHreats proved idle, as I suspected 
theywoold. Tfaroughoat the Sonth 1 metwithreiy 
Candid and kind treatment — I mention these warn* 
ings partly because they are a fact connected witb 
the state of the cbuntr)' ; and partly because it will 
Afterwards appear that the stranger's real dai^«r 
lies in the north and west, orer wMch the south had, 
in my case, greatly the advantage in liberality. 
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LIFE AT WASHINGTON. 

' " Wtthiludknulhoagftt ob*en«dlhe iDnstrionsthrongt 

In NatDte'a order aa thej poia'd alang ; 
Their names, their fates.' 

Dtydaft JBnrid. 

Wasuinoton is no place for peTgons of domestic 
tastes. Persons who love dtssipation, persons who 
love to watch the game of politics, and those wha 
make a study of strong minds under strong excite- 
ments, like a season at Washington ; but it is dreai^ 
to those whose ptirBuIts and Sections are domestic. 
I spent fire weeks there, and was heartily glad 
when they were over. I felt the satisfaction, all the 
time, of doing sometlung that was highly nsefol,— « 
of getting knowledge that was necessary to me, 
and coidd not be otherwise obtsuned ; but the quiet 
delights of my Philadelphia home (though there 
balf OUT time was Spent in visiting) had spoiled me 
for such a life as every one leads at the metropolis. 
1 have alwa)« looked back upon ibe five weeks 
at Washington as oae of the most profitable, but 
by far the least agreeable, of my residences in iba 
United States. . ■ . ■ 
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Yet we were remarkably foitunale in our domes- 
tic unuigeinents there. We joined a party of 
highly esteemed and kind friend*, — a member of 
the Hoose of Representatives from Massachusetts, 
his wifcj and sister-in-law, and a Senator from 
Maine. We (the above party) had a drawing- 
room to ourselves, and a separate table, at Mrs. 
Peyton's boarding-house ; so that we formed a 
quiet &mily group enou^, if only we had had 
any quiet in which to enjoy the privil^;e. 

We arrived at Washington on the i3th of Janu- 
ary, 1835, — the year of the short session of Con- 
gress, which closes on the 4th of March ; so that 
we continued to witness the proceedings of Congress 
ai its busiest and most interesting time. 

The approach to the city is striking to all stran- 
gers from its oddness. I saw the dome of the 
Capitol from a considerable distance, at the end of 
a straight road ; but, though I was prepared by the 
descriptions of preceding travellers, I was taken 
by surprise on finding myself beneath, the splendid 
building; so swdid are the enclosures and bouses 
on its very verge. We wound round its base, and 
entered Pennsylvania Avenue, the only one of the 
grand avenues, inteuded to centre in the Capitol, 
which has been built up with any completeness. 
Our boarding-house was admirably situated, being 
some little way down this avenue, a few minutes' 
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walk only from the Capitol, and a mile in a straight 
line from the White Houie, the residences of the 
Heads of Departments, and the British Legation. 

In Philadelphia, I had found perpetual difficulty 
in remembering that I was in a foreign country. 
The pronunciation of a few words hy our host and 
hosteui, the dinner table, and the inquiries of 
visiters were almost all that occurred to remind me 
that I was not in a brother's honse. At Washing- 
ton, it was very different. The city itself is unlike 
any other that ever was seen, — stripling out hither 
and thither, — with a small house or two, a quarter 
of a mile from any other ; so that in making calls 
"in the cnty," we bad to cross ditches and stiles, 
and walk alternately on grass and pavements, and 
strike across a field to reach a street.— Then the 
weather was so strange ; sometimes so cold that the 
only way I could get any comfort was by stretcbit^ 
on the sofa drawn before the fire, up to the very 
fender ; (on which days, every person who went in 
and out of the house was sure to leave the front 
door wide open :) then the next morning, perhaps; 
if we went out muffled in furs, we had to torn back, 
and exchange our wraps for a light shawl. Then, 
we were waited upon by a slave, appointed for the 
exclusire service of our party during bur stay. Then, 
there were canvas-back' ducks, and all manner of 
other ducks on the table, in greater profusion than 
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any single article of food, except torkejs, that I 
ever »aw. Then, there was the society, un^ularlj 
campotmded from the laT|pest raiiety of elementfr— r 
foreign amhassadora, the American government, 
mesibers of Gongresi, from Clay and Webster 
down to Davy Crocjiett, Bentcm from Missouri, 
and Cathbert, with tlie freshest Irish brogue, from 
Geoi^ia ; flippant yomig bdlcs, "pkms" wivef^ 
dmifuLIy attending dieir fansbands, and groaning 
over the frtvoUties of the jdace; grave judges; 
tancy travellers, pert newspaper reporters, melan- 
choly Indian chiefs, and timid New England ladie^ 
trembling on the verge of the vortex, — all this was 
wholly unlike any thii^ that is tt> be seen in any 
other city in the wcH'Id ; for all these are mixed up 
together in daily intercourse, like the higher circle 
of a little village, and there is nothing else. Yoa 
have this or nothing ; yoa pass your days among 
these people, or you spend them alone. It is in 
Washington that varieties of manners are con- 
sjHcnous. There llie Southerners appear to the 
most advantage, and the New Englanders to the 
least : the ease and frank courtesy of the gentry of 
the south, (with an occasional touch of arrogance, 
howei'er,) contrasting favourably with the cautious, 
somewhat gauche, and too deferential air of the 
members from the north. One fancies one can tell 
a New England member in the open air by his 
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deprecatory walk. He seemB to bear in mind 
perpetually that be cannot fight a duel, while other 
people can. The odd mortals that wander in from 
the western border cannot be described as a class ; 
for no one is like anybody else. One has a neck 
like a craae, making an interval of inches between 
stock and chin. Another wears no cravat, appa- 
rently because there is no room for one. A third 
has his lank black hair parted accurately down the 
middle, and disposed in bands in front, so that be 
is taken for a woman when onTy the head is seen in 
a crowd. A fourth puts an arm round the neck of 
a neighbour on eith^ side as he stands, seeming 
afraid of his tall wire-hong frame dropping to 
pieces if he tries to stand alone: a fifth make* 
something between a bow and a curtsey to every 
body who comes near, and proses with a knowing 
air : — all having shrewd faces, and being probably 
very fit for the business they come upon. 

Our way of life was so diversified that it is difficult 
to give an account of our day ; the only way in which 
one day resembled another being that none had any 
privacy. We breakfasted about nine, surrounded 
by the heaps of newspapers, documents and letters 
which the post and newsmen brought to the par- 
liamentary members of our party. We amused 
ourselves with the different versicms given by the 
Globe and the Intelligencer, — the administration 
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and oppoudon pepen, — ^to ipeechei and proceedings 
at which we bad been present the daj before ; and 
were kindly mode acquainted by our representative 
friend with the nature of much of hia business, the 
petitions he hod to present, the dilemmas in which 
he was placed by his constituents of different parties, 
and his hopes and fears about favorite measures id 
progress. The senator happened, from a peculiar 
set of circumstances, to be an idle man just now. 
He taught me many things, and rallied me on my 
asking him so few questions, while, in fact, my 
head was already so much too full with what was 
flowing in upon me from all sides, that I longed 
for nothing so much as to go to sleep for a week.— 
This gentleman's peculiar and not very agreeable 
position arose out of the troublesome question 
of Instructions to Representatives. Senators are 
-chosen for a term of six years, one-third of the 
body going out every two years ; the term being 
made thus long in order to ensure some stability of 
policy in the senate. If the government of the 
State from which the senator is sent changes its 
politics during his term, he may be annoyed by 
instructions to vote contrary to his principles, and, 
if he refuses, by a call to resign, on the ground of 
his representing the 0{nnions of the minority. This 
had been the predicament of our companion ; and 
the question of resigning or not under such circum- 
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stances hiul become generally a very important and 
interesting one ; but one which there were no means 
of settling. Each member, in such a scrape, must 
cct as his own judgment and coiudence dictate nmler 
the circumstances of the particular case. Our com- 
paiiion made a mistake. When the attempt »> 
instruct him was made, he said he appealed from 
the new legislature of bis State to the people who 
chose him. He did appeal by standing candidate 
for the of&ce of Governor of the State, and was 
-defeated. No course then remiuned but resigning ; 
which he did immediately, when his senatorial term 
was within half a session of its close. He had 
withdrawn from the Senate Chamber, and was 
winding up his political afliurs at the time when we 
joined his party. 

At a little before eleven, we usually set out for 
the Capitol, and passed the morning either in the 
Senate Chamber or tlie Supreme Court, unless it 
was necessary to jaake calls, or to sit to ihe artist 
who was paintii^ my portrait, or to join a party in 
some excursion in the neighbourhood. We avoided 
spending the morning at home, when we pould, as 
it was sure to be entirely consumed with callers : 
and we became too much exhausted before the 
fatigues of the evening began. Much amusement 
was picked up in the artist's apartment in the 
Capitol : members and strangers dropped in, and 
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. the newv of ' the hoitf drculate<l : but the Senate 
.Chamber was our favourite reaort* We returned 
home to diooer aomo time between four md six, and 
the doth was teldom removed before visitors entered. 
The stream continued to flow in during the whole 
evening, unless we were all goir^ out together. We 
disappeared, (me bj one, to dress for some ball, rout, 
leree, or masquerade, aud went out, more or less 
willingly, according as we left behind .us visitora 
more oi lets pleagaat The half-hour round our 
drawing-room fire, after our return, was the plea- 
santest time of the day, weary as we were. Then 
OUT foreigners' perplexities were explained for us ; 
we compared impressions, and made common pro- 
perty of whal had' amused us individually ; and, in 
some sort, set our overcharged minds in order, before 
we retired to rest. 

Our pleasantest eveiungs were some spent at 
home in a sodety of the highest order. Ladies, 
literary, fashionable, or domestic, would spend an 
hour with us on their way from a dinner, or to a 
ball. Members of Congress would repose them- 
^elvea by our lire side. Mr. Clay, sitting upright 
•tm the sofim with his snuff-box ever in his band, 
would discourse for many an hour, in his even, soft, 
deliberate tone, on ajiy one of the great sul^ects of 
Amencau policy which we might happen to sWct, 
always uuazing us with the moderation of e 
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and ^wech which so impetuxms a nature has been 
able lo attain. Mr, Webster, leaning back at his 
ease, tiling storiea, tradung jokes, shaking the sofa 
with burst after burst of laug^iter, or smoothly dis- 
coursing to the perfect felicity of the logical part of 
one's constitution, would illuminfUe an evening now 
and then. Mr. Calhoun, the cast-iron man, who 
looks as if he had never been born, and never could . 
be exUnguished, would come in sometimes to keep 
our understandings upon a painful stretch for it 
short while, and leave us to ts^e td pieces his close, 
rapid, theoretical, illustrated talk, and see what we 
could make of it. We found it usually more worth 
retaimng as a cariosity thui as either very jufft 
or useful. His speech abounds in figures, truly 
illustrative, if that which they illustrate were but 
true also. But fais theories of government, (almost 
. the only subject on which his thoughts are employed,} 
the squarest and compactest theories that ever were 
made, are composed out of limited elements, and 
are not th^efore likely to stand service very welt 
It is at fintt extremely interesting to hear Mr. 
Calhoun talk ; and there is a never-failing evidence 
of power in all be says and does, which commaufa 
intellectual reverence: but tbe admiratioa is too 
soon turned into regret,— into absolute melancholy. 
It is impossible to resist the conviction that, all thai 
£>rce can be aH best but useless, bxA is buttoo likeljr 
h2 
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to be very miachievoiu. His mind has long lost all 
power of communicating with any other. I know 
no man who lives in such utter intellectual solitude. 
He meets men and harat^iies them, by the fire-nde, 
as in the Senate : he is wrought, tike a piece of 
machinery, set a-going vehemently by a weight, and 
stops while you answer : he either passes by what 
you say, or twists it into a suitability with what is in 
bis head, and begins to lecture again. Of course, 
n mind like this can have little influence in the 
-Senate, except by virtue, perpetually wearing out, 
of what it did in its less eccentric days; but its 
influence at home is to be dreaded. There is no 
hope that an intellect so cast in narrow theories will 
accommodate itself to varying circumstances : and 
.there is every danger that it wilt break up all that 
it can, in order to remould the materials in its own 
way. Mr. Calhoun is as full as ever of his Nulli- 
fication doctrines; and those who know the force 
llhat is in him, and his utter incapaci^ of modifi- 
.cation by other minds, (after having gone through 
as remarkable a revolution of political opinion as 
perhaps any man ever experienced,) will no more 
■expect repose and self -retention from him than from 
a volcano in full force. Relaxation is no longer in 
the power of his 'will. I aevet saw any one who 
£0 completely gave me the idea of possession. Half 
«n tiour's conversation with turn is ^lough to make 
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a nececBamn of anj body. Accordingly, be is 
more oomplained of than blamed by his enemies. 
HU moments of softness, in his family, and when 
recurring to old college days, are hailed by all as a 
[elief to the vehement working of the intellectual 
inacbine; a relief equally to himself and others. 
Those moments are as touching to the observer as 
tears on the face of a soldier. 

One incident befel during my stay which moved 
every body.— A representative from South Caro- 
lina was ill, a friend of Mr. Calhoun's ; and Mr. 
Calhoun parted from us, one day, on leaving ths: 
Capitolj to viut this sick gentleman. The physi- 
cian told Mr. Calhoun on his entrance that his 
fiiend was dying, and could not live more than a, 
very few boors. A visitor, not knowing this, asked 
the sick man how he was. " To judge by my qwq. 
feelings," said he, " much better ; but by the coun- 
tenances of my friends, not." And he be^ed to 
be told the truth. On hearing it, be instantly beck- 
oned Mr. Calhoun to him, and said, " I hear they 
sre living you rough treatment in the Senate. Let 
a dying friend implore you to guard your looks and 
words so as that no undue warmth may make you 
appear unworthy of your principles." " This wa» 
friendship, — strong friendship," swd Mr, Calhoun 
to me, and to many others; and it had its due 
«Sect upon him. A few days after. Colonel Ben* 
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tan, A. faBtutK Kiutor - from Miuoari, i ntcn u pted 
Mr. Calhoun in « q)eecli, for the porptwe of mak- 
ing an Attack ufcm lamryriuth would have bees 
Huufierafale, if it hsd not been too absmrU; worded 
to be easily made aiiTthing of. He was csHed to 
order; this Was objected to; the Sen^e divided 
«pon the point -of order, being dissatisfied with the 
decision of the chair ; — is short, Mr. Calhotm sat 
fer tn« full hoars, hearing his veraeity talked about, 
before his speech coold proceed. He aat in stem 
patience, scarcely mavmg a muscle the whole time ; 
and when it was . all settled in his favour, merdy 
observed that his friends need net fear his being 
disturbed by an attack of this nature from such a 
quwter, and resumed his speech at the precise 
point where his aignment had been broken off. It 
was great, and would have satisfied the " strong 
friendship " of his departed comrade, if he could 
luave been thn^ to witness it 

Our active-minded, genial friend, Jai^ Story, 
found time to viwt us frequently, though he is one of 
the bunest men in the world, — writing half-a-^zen 
great law bodts every year, having his full share of 
the businees of the Scheme Court upon his hands ; 
his professorship to attend to ; the District Courts 
at home in Massachusetts, and a correspondence 
which spreads half over the world. His talk would 
gush out for hours, and there was never too much 
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of it for us; it is SO heatlfelt, bo lively, so TEuious ; 
and bis face all the whUe, notwitlutKnding bis grey 
hair, >hawiag all tb* mobility and iogenBousiww of 
a child's. There is no tolerable portrait (rf JiH%e 
Story, and there never will be. I shoold like to 
bting bim face to face with a person who entertains 
the common English idea (^ bow an Americas 
\o6ka and behaves. I should like to see what mich 
an one would toake of the ([nick smiles, the glis- 
tening eye, the gleeful tone, with passing touches of 
sentiment; the innocent self- complacency, the con- 
fiding, devoted affecDona of the grest American 
lawyer. The preconception would be totally at 
fault. 

With Judge Story sometimes cune the man- to 
whom he looked np with feelings little short of 
adoration; theagedChief-JusticeMav^ball. There 
was almost too much mutual respect in ottr first 
meeting : we knsw' something of his individual 
merits and services ) and he maintained tbrouj^ 
life, and carried (o \m grave, a reference far wOman 
as rare in its kind as in its degree. It had all the 
theoretical fervour and magnificence of Uncle 
Toby's, with the advantage- of being grounded upon* 
an extensive knowledge of the sex. He was the 
father and the grandfather of women; and oat 4^' 
this experience he brought, not oidy ttie love taid 
pity which their offices and position command, and 
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the awe of purity wliicL they excite in the minds of 
the pure, but a iteady conviction of their intellectual 
equality with men; and, with this, a deep sense 
of their social injuries. Throughout life he so 
invariably suatained their cause, that no indulgent 
liberUne dared to flatter and humour, no sceptic, 
secure in the ponession of power, dared to scoff at 
the claims ot woman in the presence of Marshall, 
who, made clear-sighted by his purity, knew the sex 
far better than either. 

How delighted we were to see Judge Story bring 
in the toll, majestic, bright-eyed old man !— old by 
chrt»H)l<^, by the lines on his composed face, and 
by his services to the republic; but so dignified, so 
fresh, so present to the time, that no feeling of com- 
pasrionate consideration for age dared to mix with 
the contemplation of him. The first evening, he 
asked me much about Ei^lish politics, and especi- 
ally whether the petals were not fast ripening for 
the aboliUon of our religious establishment— an 
institution which, after a long study of it, he con- 
udered so monstrous in principle, and so injurious 
lo true religion in practice, that he could not imagine 
that it could be upheld for anything but political 
purposes. There was no prejudice here, on account 
of American modes 1: u^ different ; for he observed 
that the clergy were there, as elsewhere, far from 
being in the van of society, and lamented the exist- 
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ence of much fanatidam in the United States : but 
he saw the evils of an estahlishment the more 
clearlj, not the less, from being aware of the faults 
in the administration of religion at home. The 
most animated moment of our conversation was 
when I told him I was going to visit Mr. Madison, 
on leaving Washington. He instantly sat upright 
in his chair, and with beaming eyes b^;an to piaise 
Mr. Madison. Madison received the mention of 
Maishall's name in just the same manner : yet 
these men were strongly opposed in politics, and 
their m^;nanimouB appredation of each other 
underwent no slight or brief trial. 

Judge Porter sometimes came, a hearty friend, and 
much like a fellow-countryman, though he was a se- 
nator of the United States, and had previously been, 
for fourteen years. Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana. He was Irish by hirth. His father 
was vindictively accented, with cruel haste, under 
martial law, in the Irish rebellion ; and the sons 
were sent by their noble-minded mother to Ame- 
rica, where Alei:ander, the eldest, has thus raised 
himself into a station of high honour. Judge Por- 
ter's warmth, sincerity, generosity, knowledge, and 
wit are the pride of his constituents, and very 
ornamental to the Senate. ^^^Ha* their charm is by 
the fireside may be imagined. 

Such are only a few among a multitude whose 
u3 
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toOmaa&m filled up theTew evemngs we spetd afe 
bomC' Among the ideauateat viaita we paid veie 
dinners at the Frendent^s, at the IiotUEs o£ Head* 
of Departmenta, at the British hegaiica, and at the 
flouthem memben' cnngressional meis. We big^; 
«njo;ed our dinings at the British X^atiMi,. where 
we felt oorselTes at home among our countrymen. 
Once indeed we were invited to help to do the hoooun 
as English ladies, to the seven Judges of the Si^irsme 
Court, and seyen great lawyers besides, when we 
bad the merriest day that could well be. Mr. 
Webster fell chiefly to my share, and diere is no 
merrier man than he ; and Judge Story wonld 
«tJiven a <Uimer table at Fekin. One laughable 
peculiarity at the British L^atioB was the cimfu-. 
i^on of tongues among the aervants, who aak you to 
take fish, flesh, and fowl in Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Irish, or I^ench. The Soreiga. 
ambaesadora are terribly plagued about servants, 
^o American will wear livery; and there is no 
reason why any American dwuld. But the British 
ambassador must iiave livery servants. He makes 
what compromise he can,, allowing his pec^le to 
appear wi^unit livery out of doors, except on state 
occasions; but yet he is obliged to pick np hi» 
domestics from among foreigners who ore in want 
of a subsistence for a short time, and are sure to go. 
iiway as soon as they cau find any employment ^in 
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n^BcE ttur veairmg * liret; ia Rot reqi^te. The - 
mes ef tkift Hale 6f Aings, htmever, were the par- ' 
ti(Hi of the boM, not of fais guests ; und the faearlj 
boepit^i^ mth wbich we were ever greeted by the 
minister and bis ftttach^s, combined with ibe attfM' 
tMOa of the society thej brought ti^elher, made dW ' 
visits to them some of the jdematntest bonrs We 
pusediB WasfaiAgVHK. 

- Slight incidents were perpetoally ritoWing, irt an 
amucilig way, the village-like character of some of 
the amuigemeDts at Washington. I remembet that 
stfme of Ota party w)eut one day to dare at Mr. 
Secretary Cass's, and the rest of- va at Mr. Secre- 
tojry Woodbury's. The next morning a lady of the' 
Cass party ashed ne whether we bad candied' 
oranges at the Woodbarys'. " No." " Then," 
said she, " thc^ hod candied oranges st the Attot' 
ney-GeneralV" " How do you know?" " O, a« 
we were on the way, I saw a dish carried ; and, ' 
as we bad mme at the Cass's, I knew they must 
be either for the Woodburya or the Attomey- 
Genend." There were candied oranges at <&»■ 
Attorney- G eneral's. 

When we became intimate, some time afterwards, 
with some southern friends with whom we now dined 
at their cengressionid mess, they gave us an amnsit^ 
account of the preparations for our £nner. Thty 
boarded (frc»n a really self-denying kindness) at s 
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home wbeore the omuigeiiwnti were of a. very infe- 
rior kind. TwoaewitMU previout to oar being there 
the; had invited a large par^ of eminent persons 
to dinner, and had conunitted the ordering of the 
arrangementji to a gmtleman of their mess, advising 
lum to engage a French cook, in order to enture a 
good dinner. The gentleman engaged a French- 
man, concluding he must be a cook ; which however 
he was not; and the dinner turned out so unfortu- 
nately, that the mess determined to ask no more 
^nner company while they remained in that house. 
When we arrived, however, it was thought necessary 
to Bsk lu to dinner. There was little hope that all 
would go rigluly ; and the two senators of the mess 
were laughingly requested, in case of any blunder, 
to talk Nullification as last as possible to us ladies. 
This was done so ef&cadoiuly, that when dinner 
was over, I could not have told a single dish that 
was on the table, except that a ham stood before 
me, which we were too full of Nullification to 
attadL Our hosts infoimed us, long afterwards, 
diat it was a bad dinner, badly served : but it was 
no matter. 

At the President's I met a very large party, 
among whom there was more stlfiiiess than I wit- 
nessed in any other sociely in America. It was not 
the faolt of the President or his fundy, but of the 
way in which the company was unavoidably brought 
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tf^tter. With the exception of my party, the 
name of ereiy body present b^an with J, K, or L : 
that it to nj, it ctmsiited of members of Congress, 
who are invited alphabetically, to ensure none being 
left out. This principle of selection is not per- 
haps tlie best for the promotion of esse and soci- 
ability ; and well as I liked the day, I doubt 
whether many others coald say they enjoyed it.- 
When we went in, the Presidenl was slandiRg- 
in the middle of the room to receive his guests. 
After speaking a few words with me, he gave me 
into the charge of Major Donelson, Us secretary, 
who seated me, and brought up for introduction 
each guest as he passed from before the President. 
A ooi^ressional friend of mine (whose name began 
with a J,) stationed himself behind my chair, and 
gave me an account of each gentleman who was 
introduced to me^ — where he came from, what his 
politics were, and bow, if at all, he had distin- 
gnished himself. All this was highly amusing. 
At dinner, the President was quite disposed fdr 
conversation. Indeed, he did nothing but talk. 
His health is poor, and hit diet of the sparest. 
We both talked freely of the governments of Eng- 
land and France ; I, novice in American politics as 
I- was, entirely forgetting that the great French 
question was pending, and that the President and 
the King of the French were then bandying very 
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Inid word*. ;! wu ntoit stmck «id smpriaed with.' 
tbe Presid«tnt's cnmplauiU of tbe AmerieaD SeOMfV 
in which thare Waa art tfaftt Irae a tmsU-iiiajont^- 
agunst the ubBinistiation. Me toU me that I ' 
mtist not j udge of the body by what I law it then ; 
and that after the 4th of March I aboald l^ebold a 
Senate more worthy of the eoitntry. AiW the 4th 
of March there wai, if I remember rifhtly, a 
majority of two id farour of the GorenimeBt. The 
ground of his complaint wm, that the senators had - 
sacrificed tbeir dig^ty by ^regaidii^ the wvbex- 
of their constituents. Thfc other side of the ques- 
tion ia, that the dignity of the SeRate k b«st con-' 
suited by its members following their own eonrictiwis, 
declining instmctions for the tenn lor whit^ tbey- 
are elected. It is a serious difficidty, originating in' 
the very construction of the body, and not to be 
seUled by dispute. . - 

- ThePrendent offered me bonbona for a Child be- 
loi^ng to our par^ at home,- and told me how 
many children (o( his nephew's and bis adopted 
son's) he had abont hiiD, with a mUdne» asd kind- 
liness whidi contrasted well with his tone upon some ■ 
public occawnu. He did the honours of bis house' 
with gentleness and poditeness to myself, and, as far 
as I saw, to every one else. About an hour aAler 
dinner, he rose^ and we led the way into the draw- 
ing-room, whece the, whole company, gentlemen &»' 
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well M ladies, ftJlow^ «» take cofiee ; after wHcb^ 
cxeij ooB deputed ; aome- benKwardB, aooe to make 
evening calls, and otbers, among wbcan were our- 
selves, to a splendid ball, at the other extremity ot 
tile citj. 

. General Jackson is eztmnelj tall aiul tbin, with 
a sli|^ht atoop, betokming more weakness than notiH 
ollj belongs to his yeais. He has a profusion of 
stiff grey hair, which gives b> his appearance what- 
ever there is of formidable in it. His eountenance 
hears commiHdj an expression of meknchtdy gra- 
lity ; tho^h when roused, the fire of passion flashes 
from his eyes, and his whole person looks then for" 
midable enough. His' mode of speech is slow and 
«|iiiet ; and his phraseology sufficiently betokens that 
his time has not been passed among hooks. When 
I was at Washington, albums were the fashion and 
the plague of the day. I scarcely erer canre home^ 
but I found an album on my table, or requests for 
autographs ; but scone ladies went ranch further 
than petitioning- a foreigner, who might be supposed 
to have leisure. I have actually seen thera stand 
at the door of the Senate Chamber, and send the 
doorkeeper, with an album, and a request to write 
in it, to Mr. Webster, and other eminent members. 
I have seen them do worse ; stand at the door of 
&e Supreme Court, and send in their albums to 
Ghief'J.ustiee Marshall, while he was on the bench. 
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hearing pleadingi. The poor Prendent was tertibljr 
penecuted ; and to him it was a real nuirance, as 
he had no poetical resoarce but Watts's hymns. I 
have seen venea and stanzas of a most ominous 
purport from Watts, in the President's very con-> 
spicuoui band-writing, standing in the midst of the 
ciow-quill compliments and translucent charades 
which are the staple of albums. Nothing was done 
to repress this atrodous impertinence of the ladies. 
I always declined writing more than name and date ; 
hut senators. Judges and statesmen submitted to 
write gallant nonsense at the request of any woman 
who would stoop to desire it. 

Colonel Johnson, now Vice-President of the 
United States, sat opposite to me at the President's 
dinner-table. This is the gentleman once believed 
to have killed Tecumseb, and to have written the 
Report on Sunday Mails, which has been the admi- 
ration of sodety ever since it appeared : but I be- 
lieve Colonel Johnson is no longer supposed to be 
the author of either of these deeds. General Mason 
spoke of him to me at New York with much friend- 
ship, and with strong hope of his becoming Presi- 
dent. I heard the idea so ridiculed by members of 
the federal party afterwards, that I concluded Ge- 
neral Mason to be in the same case with hundreds 
more who believe theii intimate friends sure of being 
President. But Colonel Johnson b actually yice- 
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PresideDt, and the hope seenu reasonable ; thongli 
the slavery question will probably be the point on 
which the nest election will turn, which may agun 
be to the disadvantage of the Colonel. If he should 
become President, he will be aa stiaoge-looking a 
potentate as ever ruled. His countenance is wild, 
though with much cleverness in it; his hair wandera 
all abroad, and be wears no cravat. But there is 
no telling how he might look if dressed like other 
people. 

I was fortunate enough once to catch a glimpse 
of the invisible Amos Kendall, one of the most re- 
markable men in America. He is supposed to be 
the moving spring of the whole administration ; the 
thinker, planner and doer ; but it is all in the dark. 
Documents are issued of an excellence which pre- 
vents their being attributed to persons who take the 
responsibility of them ; a correspondence is kept up 
all over the country for which no one seems to be 
answerable ; work is done, of goblin extent and with 
goblin speed, which makes men look about them 
with a superstitious wonder ; and the invisible Amos 
Kendall baa the credit of it all. President Jack- 
son's Letters to his Cabinet are smd to be Ken- 
dall's : the Report on Sunday Mails is attributed to 
Kendall : the letters sent from Washington to ap-. 
pear in remote country newspapers, whence they 
aie collected and published in the Globe as demon- 
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itratiom of public opinion, are pnxiomicetl to be 
written by Kendall. Every raysterions paragr&ph- 
in (^position neirapcrpers rekiles to Kendall : and it 
is soine relief to the timid that bis having now the 
office of Postmaster-General affarda (^iportuiHty for 
open attacks nptm this twil^bt personage; who 
is proved, by the faults in the Post'Office adminis- 
tration, not to be able to do qsite everything welL 
Bat he is undoabtedly a great genius. He unites 
with his " great talent for silence" a splendid aoda-. 
city. One proof of this I have gireo elsewhere, in 
the account of the boW stroke by which he obtained' 
the sanction of the Sen^e to his sppointiBent as 
Postmaster- General .• 

It is clear that he conld not do the work he does 
(incredible enough in amount any way) if he went 
into society like other n»en. He did, howerer, one" 
evening, — I think it was at the Attorney- General's, 
The moment I went id, intimations reached me &om 
all quarters, amidst sods and winks, " Kendall is 
here :" " That is he." I saw at once that Ihs plea 
for seclusion, — bad health, — is no false one. The 
extreme sallowness of bis com}d^on, and hair of 
such perfect whiteness as is rarely seen in a man of 
middle age, testified to disease. His coantenance^ 
does not help the superstitious to throw off their 

* " Society In America," fol, i., p. 60. 
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diead of turn. He p«>1nbl; does not desire thi* 
awperstition to melt swaj ; for there is no ealcalat>. 
mg how moch influence was g;ive3i to JacIuoa'& 
admioiatration hy the universal belief that ibne nax 
a cx»icealed eje and hand behind the madiinexf of 
goremment, by which everything could be foreaeen^ 
and the hardest deeds done. A membu of Coa- 
greaa told me, this a^^, that he had watched 
through four seations for a nght of Kendall, and 
had never obtained it till now. Kendall waM leaixiig 
on a chair, with head bent dawn, and e^a glanciBg: 
op at a meanber of Congress with whom he was in: 
earnest conversation : and in a fen "■■""*'^, he was; 
gone. 

Neither Mr. Clay nor any at his family ever 
i^ke a word to me of Kendall, except in his pub- 
£c capaci^ : but I heard elsewhere and cepeatedl^ 
the well-known story of the coaaeii0n of the twa 
men, early in Kendafl'a Ii&. Tidisgs seached Mr. 
and Mrs. Clay, one evening, many yeats ago, at 
their house in the neighbourhood of Lexington, Ken* 
tacky, that a young man, solitary and poor, Uy ill 
of a fever in t^e noisy hotel in the town. Mrs. 
Clay went down in the carriage without delay, and 
Iwnight the suf&rer home to her house, where she 
auTsed him with her own hands till he secovered. 
Mr. Clay was struck with the talents and knowledge 
of the young man (Kendall), and retained him aa 
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tutor to his sons, heajHiig benefits upon him with 
characteristic bounty. Thus for is notorious fact. 
As to the causes of their separation and enmity, I 
have not heaid K^idall's side of the qnestimi ; and 
I therefore say nothing; but goon to the other noto- 
rious facts, that Amos Kendall quitted Mr. Clay's 
political par^ some time after Adams had been, by 
Mr. Clay's influence, seated in the Presidenlial 
chair, and went over to Jackstm ; unce which time, 
he has never ceased his persecutions of Mr. Clay 
through the newspapers. It was extensively bdiered, 
on Mr. Van Burea's accessioo, that Kendall would 
be dismissed from offi<» altc^ther ; and there was 
much speculation about how the administratioa 
would get cm without him. But he appears to be 
Mill there. Whether he goes or stays, it will pro- 
bably be soon apparent bow much of the conduct oC 
Jackson's goremment is attributable to Kendall's 
influence over the mind of tbe late Prendent ; as he 
is hanlly likely to stand in the same relation to the 
present. 

I was more vividly impressed with the past and 
present state of Ireland while I was in Ameiica 
than ever I was at home. Bendes being frequently 
questioned as to what was likely to be done for the 
TifAiei of her suffering millions,— suSering to a de- 
gree that it is inconceivable to Americans that free- 
born whites should ever be, — I met from time to 
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lime with refugee Irish gentry, still humii^ with 
the injuries they or their fathers sustained in the 
time of the rebelHon. The subject first came up 
with Judge Porter: and I soon afterwards saw, at a 
OQuntry-house where I was calling, the widow of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. The poor lady is still full 
of feelings which amazed me by thrir bitterness and 
strength ; but which have indeed nothing surprising 
in them to those who know the whole truth of the 
story of Ireland in those dreadful days. The de* 
scendants of " the rebels" cannot be comforted with 
tidings of any thing to be done for their country. 
Naturally believing that nothing good can come out 
of England, — nothing good for Ireland, — ^they pas- 
Honatelyask that their country shall be left to govern 
herself. With tears and scornful laughter, theybe^ 
that nothing may be " done for her," by hands that 
have ravaged her with gibbet, fire and sword, but 
ithat she may be left to whatever hopefulness may 
yet be smouldering nnder the ashes of her despair. 
Such is the representation of Ireland to American 
minds. It may be imagined what a monument of 
idlotcy the fordble maintenance of the Church of 
England in Ireland must appear to American states- 
men. " I do not understand this Lord John Rus ■ 
4ell of yours," said <me of the must sagacious of 
them. " Is he serious in supposing that he can 
allow a penny of the reveoues, a plait of the lawn- 
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sleere* of that Irish Church to be touched, and 
keep the wbole from fxHning down, in Ireland first, 
8Jid in England afterwards ?" We folly agreed in 
the difficulty of sappoein^ Lord John Russell se- 
tious. The comparison of rarious, but I believe 
{uretty extensive American opinions about the Churdi 
of England yields rather a curious result. No one 
dreams of the EstaUishmeut beang i^ecessarj, or 
being designed for the mainteaiaiice of reli^oa : it 
ii seen by Chief- Justice Marshall and a host of others 
to be an institnlion turned to political purposes. Mr. 
Van Buren, among many, considers that thB Church 
has supported the State ft^ many years. Mr. Clay, 
and a multitude with him, anticipates the speedy 
fall of the Establishment. The result yielded bf 
all this is a peisuaaon not very favourable (to use 
the American phrase) " to the permanence of our 
institutions." 

Among our casual rintoni at Washington yna a 
gentleman who litde tboii^t, as he sat by our fire- 
nde, what an adventure was awaiting him amcaig 
the Virginia- woods. If there could have been any 
anticipation of it, I should have taken more notice 
-of him than I did : as it is, I hare a very slight re- 
collection of him. He came front Maine, and in- 
tended before bis return to visit the Springs of Vir- 
ginia, whicll he did the nest summer. It seems that 
•he talked in the stages rashly, and somewhat in a 
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' bra|^;iiig style^ — in a style at leact wliich be wfts 
. jiot {urepared to stq^xMl by a harder testimonj,— 
about aboliUomBm. He declared that abcditionigm 
- was not so daagerous as people thougbt ; that he 
avowed it without anjr fear ; that he had frequentlj 
attended fdralition meeliogs in the Norths and was 
none the worse (or it in the Slave States, &c. He 
.finished hie visit at the Springs pro^[>eiously enough : 
but <m his retnm, when he and a companion were 
in the stage, in the midst c^ the forest, the; met at a 
cross-road— Judge Lynch; that is, a mob with hinis 
' of cowhide and tar and feathers. The mob stopped 
.the stage, and asked for the gentleman bj name. 
It was useless to deny his name ; but he denied 
everything else. He denied his being an abolition- 
ist ^ he denied his bavii^ ever attended aboUtioji 
meetings, and harangued against abolitionism, from 
the door of the stage, with so much effect that the 
mob allowed the steps to be put Up, and the vehicle 
to drive off, — which it did at full speed. It was 
not long before the mob became again persuaded 
that this gentleman was a fit object of vengeance, 
and pursued him ; but he was gone, as fast as horses 
could carry him. He did not relax his speed, even 
when out of danger, but fled all the wayinto Maine. 
It was not on the shrinking at the mommt that one 
-would ammadvert, so mudi as on the previous brag- 
ging I have serai and felt enough of what peril 
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from pc^ular hatred is, in this nuiTtyr age of tlie 
United States, to find it eaner to venerate those 
who can endure, than to despise those who flinch 
from the nltimale trial of their prindples ; but every 
instance of the infliction of Lynch punishment 
should be a lesson to the nncerest and securest, to 
profess no more than they are ready to perform. 

One of OUT mornii^ was devoted to an exami- 
nation of the library and curiosities of the State 
Department, which we found extremely interesting. 
Our imaginations were whirled over the globe at an 
extraordinary rate. There were many volumes of 
original letters of Washington's, and other revo- 
lutionary leaders, bound up, and ordered to be 
printed, for securi^, lest these materials of history 
should be destroyed by fire, or other accident. There 
were British parliamentary documents. There was 
a series of the MoniteuT complete; wherein we 
found the black list of executions, during the reign 
of terror, growing longer every day ; also the first 
mention of Napoleon ; the tidings of bis escape 
from Elba ; the misty days immediately succeeding, 
when DO telegraphic communication could be made ; 
his arrival at Lyons, and the subsequent silence till 
the announcement became necessary, that the king 
and princes had departed during the night, and that 
his Majesty, the Emperor, had arrived at lus palace 
of the TuiUeries at eight o'clock the next evening. 
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Next we tnnied to Algerine (French) gazettes, 
publisliing that mustaphas and such people were 
made colonels and adjutants. — Then we lighted 
upon the jonrnals of Arnold, during the revolu- 
tionary war, and read the postscript of his last letter 
j-rerious lo the accomplishment of his treason, in 
which he asks for hard cash, on pretence that the 
French had suffered so much by paper-money, that 
he was unwilling to offer them any more. — Then 
we viewed the signatures of treaties, and decreed 
Metternich's to be the best ; Don Pedro's the worst 
for flourish, and Napoleon's for illegibility. The 
extraordinary fact was then and there communicated 
to us that the Americans are fond of Miguel, from 
their dislike of Pedro ; but that they hope lo " get 
along" very well with the Queen of Portugal. The 
treaties with oriental potentates are very magnifi- 
cent, — shining and unintelligible to the eyes of 
novices. — The presents from potentates to American 
ambassadors are laid up here : gold snuff-boxes set 
in diamonds, and a glittering array of swoids and 
scymitars. There was one fine Damascus blade; 
but it seemed too blunt to do any harm. — Then wo 
lost ourselves in a large collection of medals and 
coins, — Roman gold coins, with fat old Vespasian 
and others ; from which we were recalled to find 
ourselves in the extremely modem and democratic 
United States ! It was a very interesting morning. 
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We took adnuiUge of a mild da; to ascend to the 
sk^ight of the dome of the Capitol, in order to obtain 
a view of the surroondlng country. The as{«nt was 
rather fatiguing, but perfectly safe. The residents 
at Waihington declare the eavircms to be beautiful 
in all seasons but early winter ; the meadows being 
gay with a profuaon of wild flowers j even as early 
as February with several kinds of heartsease. It 
was a particularly cold season when I was there ; 
but on the day of my departure, in the middle of 
Februaiy, the streets were one sheet of ice ; and I 
remember we made a long slide from the st^s of 
our boarding-house to those of the stage. But I 
believe that that winter was no rule for others.— 
From the summit of the Capitol, we saw plainly 
marked out the basin in which Washington slwidii;, 
surrounded by hills, except where the Potomac 
spreads its waters. The dty was intended to 
occbpy the whole of this basin, and its seven 
theoretical avenues may be traced ; but all except 
Pennsylvania Avenue are bare and forlorn. A few 
mean houses dotted about, the sheds of a navy-yard 
on one bank of the Potomac, and three or four 
villas on the other, are all th6 objects that relieve 
the eye in this space intended to be so bnsy and 
magnificent. The city is a grand mistake. Its 
only attraction is its being the seat of government ; 
and it is thought that it will not long continue to 
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be so. The far-western States begin to demand a 
more central seat for Congress; and tbe Cincinnati 
people are already speculating upon which of their 
hills or table-lands is to be the site of the new 
Capitol. Whenever this change takes place, all 
will be over with Washington ; " thorns shall oome 
up in her palaces, and the owl and the raven shall 
dwell in it," while her sister cities of the east vrill 
be still spreading as fast as hands can be found to 
budd them. 

There was a funeral of a member of Congress 
on the 30th of January ; — the interment of the 
representative from South Carolina whose death I 
mentioned in connesion with Mr. Calhoun. We 
were glad that we were at Washington at the time, 
as a congresiHonal funeral is a remarkable spectacle. 
We went to the Capitol at about half an hour 
before noon, and found manj ladies already seated 
in the gallery of the Hall of Representatives. I 
chanced to be placed at the precise point of the 
gallery where the sounds from every part of the 
house are concentred ; so that I heard the whc^ 
service, while I was at such a distance as to command 
a view of the entire scene. In the chair were the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker <^ the 
Representatives. Below them sat the officiating 
clergyman ; immediately oppoate to whom were the 
President and the Heads of Departments on mtc 
N 2 
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side the coffin, and the JuAgea of the Supreme 
Court and members of the Senate on the other. 
The Representatives sat in rows behind, each frith 
crape round the left arm ; tome in black ; many in 
blue coats with bright buttons. Some of the 
fiercest political foes in the country, — stnne who 
never meet on anj other occasion,~-the President 
and the South Carolina senators, for instance,^ 
now sat knee to knee, necessarily looking into each 
others' faces. With a coffin bedde them, and such 
an event awaiting their exit, how out of place was 
hatred here ! 

After prayers, there was a sermon, in which 
warning of death was brought home to all, and 
particnlarly to the aged; and the vanity of all 
distivbances of human pas»on when in view of the 
grave was dwelt upon. There sat the grey-headed 
old Prendent, at that time feeble, and looking 
scarcely able to go through this ceremonial. I saw 
him apparently listening to the discourse; I saw 
him rise when it was over, and follow the coffin in 
his turn, somewhat feebly ; I saw him disappear in 
the doorway ; and immediately descended with my 
party lo the Rotundo, in order to witness the 
departure of the procession fur the grave. At the 
bottom of the stairs, a member of Congress met 
ns, pale and trembling, with the news that the 
President had been twice fired at with a pistol, by 
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an assassin who bad waj'laid him in the portico; 
hut that both pistols had missed fire. At tMs 
moment the assasnn roshed into the Rotundo where 
we were standing, pursued, and instantly surrounded 
by a crowd. I saw his hands and half-bare arms 
struggling above the heads of the crowd, in resist- 
ance to being handcuffed. He was presently over- 
powered, conveyed to a carriage, and taken before 
a magistrate. The attack threw the old soldier into 
a tremendous passion. He fears nothing ; but his 
temper b not equal to his courage. Instead of his 
putting the event calmly aside, and proceeding with 
the business of the hour, it was found necessary to 
put him into his carriage and take him home. 

We feared what the consequences would be. 
We had little doubt that the assassin Lawrence was 
mad; and as little that before the day was out, we 
should hear the crime imputed to more than 
one political party or individual. And so it was. 
Before two hours were over, the name of almost 
every eminent poUtidan was mixed up with that of 
the poor maniac who caused the uproar. The 
President's misconduct on the occasion was the 
most virulent and protracted. A deadly enmi^ 
bad long subsisted between General Jackson and 
Mr, Poiodexter, a senator of the United States, 
which had been much aggravated since General 
Jackson's accession by some unwarrantable language 
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irluch he bad publicly used in telatuM to Mr. 
Poindexter'i private aflain. There was a prevalent 
eqiectaticn of a duel, as socm as the expiration of 
the Prendent's term of office stiould enable his 
foe to kikI bim a cliaUeog<e. Under these drcum- 
stances, the President thought yrofer to chai^ 
Mr. Poindexter with being the instigator of Law- 
rence's attempt He did this in conversation so 
frequently and openly, that Mr. Poindexter wrote a 
letter, brief and manly, stating that he imdevstood 
this charge was made against him, but that he 
would not believe it till it was confirmed by the 
Premdent himself; his not replying to this letter 
being understood to be such a confirmation. The 
President showed this letter to visitors at the White 
House, and did not answer it He went further; 
obtaining affidavits (tending to implicate Poindexter) 
iicom weak and vile persons whose evidence utterly 
^led; having personal interviews with these crea- 
tures, and openly showing a disposition to hunt his 
foe to destruction at all hazards. The issue was 
that Lawrence was proved to have acted from sheer 
insanity ; Poindexter made a sort of triumphal 
progress through the States; and an irretrievat^ 
Btain was left upon President Jackson's name. 

Every one was anxiously anticipating the fierce 
meeting of these foes, on the President's retjremeid 
from office, when Mr. Poindexter, last year, in a fit 
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either of soiimaiubulLsm, or of delirium from illness, 
waUted out of a. chamber windon in the middle oi 
the oight, aud was bo much injured that he soon 
died. 

. It so happened that we were engaged to a party 
at Mr. Poiudexter'a the very epenii^ of this rttack 
upon the President. There was so tremendous a 
thunder-storm, that our host and hostess were 
disappointed of almost all their guests except our- 
selves ; and we had difGculty in merelj crossii^ the 
street, being obliged to have planks laid across die 
Hood which gushed between the carriage and the 
steps of the door. The conversation naturally 
turned on the event of the morning. I knew little 
of the quarrel which was now to be so dreadfully 
aggravated; but the more I afterwards heard, thfi 
more I admired the moderation with which Mr. 
Foindexter spoke of his foe that night, and as ofiea 
as I subsequently met him. 

I had intended to visit the Preudent the day 
after the funeral ; but I heard so much of his de- 
termination to consider the attack a political afbir, 
and I had so little wish to hear it thus treated, 
against the better knowledge of all the worlc^ tiiat 
I stayed away as long as I could. Before I went, I 
was positively assured of Lawrence's insanity by 
oue of the physicians who were appointed to visit 
him. One of the poor creature's complunts wai^ 
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that General Jacluon deprived him of the British 
crown, to which he was heir. When I did go to 
the White House, I took the briefest possible 
notice to the President of the " insane attempt " of 
L>awrence : but the word roused his ire. He pro- 
tested, in the jn^sence of man; strangers, that there 
was no insanity in the case. I was silent, of course. 
He protested that there was a plot, and that the 
man was a tool, and at length quoted the Attorney- 
General as his authority. It was painful to hear a 
Chief Ruler publicly trying to persuade a foreigner 
that way of his constituents hated him' to the death : 
and I took the liberty of changing the subject as 
soon as I could. The next evening I was at the 
Attorney -General's, and I asked faim how he could 
let himself be quoted as saying that Lawrence was 
not mad. He excused himself by saying that he 
meant general insanity. He believed Lawrence 
insane in one direction, — that it was a sort of 
Bavaillac case. I besought him to impress the 
President with this view of the case as soon os 
might be. 

It would be amusing, if it were possible, to fur- 
nish a complete set of the rumours, injurious (if 
they had not been too absurd) to all parties in turn, 
upon this single and very common act of a madman. 
One would have thought that no maniac had ever 
liefore attacked a Chief Magistrate. The act 
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might so easily Iiave remained fruitless ! but it was 
made to bear a full and poisonous crop of folly, 
wickedness, and woe. I feared on tbe instant how 
it would be, and felt that, though the President was 
safe, it was very bad news. When will it come to 
be thought possible for politicians to have faith in 
one another, though they may differ, and to be 
jealous for their rivals rather than for themselves ? 
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" . . Yoa hBTe onto the rapport of a bue and natnial aiiato- 
cmtj the deepest rovt of a, democracy that hath been planted. 
Wherefore there i* nothing in uf oi nature twIiUr qualified fat the 
result than this aacembly," 

HmrriagtBH't Oetaiia. 

The places of resort for the stranger in tte Capitol 
are tbe Library, the Supreme Court, the Senate 
Chamber, and the Hall of RepresentativeB. 

The former Library of Congress was burnt by 
the British in their atrocious attack upon Washing- 
ton in 1814. Jefferson then offered his, and it was 
purchased by the nation. It is perpetually increased 
by annual appropriations. We did not go to the 
Library to read, but amused ourselves for many 
pleasant hours with the prints, and with the fine 
medals which we found there. I was never tired 
of the cabinet of Napoleon medals ; the most beau- 
tifully composed piece of history that I ever studied. 
There is a cup carved by Benvenuto Cellini, 
preserved among the curiosities of the Capitol, 
which might be studied for a week before all the 
mysteries of its design are apprehended. How it 
found its way to so remote a resting-place, I do not 
remember. 
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Judge Story wag 'kind Enough to send ui notice 
when any cause was to be ugued in the Supreme 
Court which it was probable we might be able te 
understand ; and we passed a few mornings there. 
The apartment is less fitted for its purposes thaa 
any other in the building; the court being badly 
lighted and ventilated. The windows are at the 
back of the Judges, whose countenances are there- 
fore indistinctly seen, and who sit in their own light 
Visitors are usually placed behind the counsel and 
opposite the Judges, or on seat* on each side. I 
was kindly affered the reporter's cbsix, in ■ snug 
corner, under the Judges, and fadng the counsel ; 
and there I was able to hear much of the pleading, 
and to see the remarkable countenances of the 
Attorney- General, Clay, Webster, Porter, aod 
others, in the fullest light that could be had in this 
dim chamber. 

At some moments this conrt presents a singular 
spectacle. I hare watched the assemblage while 
the Chief Justice was delivering a judgment; — the 
three Judges on either hand gazing at him, more 
like learners than associates ; — Webster standing 
firm as a rock, his lo^e, deep-set eyes vride awake, 
his lips compressed, and his whole countenance in 
that intent stillness which instantly fixes the eye of 
^e stranger ; — Clay leaning agunst the desk in on 
attitude whose grace contrasts strangely with the 
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xtovenly make of his dress, liis snnff-box for the 
moment imopened in his band, his small grey eye 
«nd placid half-smile convej^ng an ezpres»(Hi of 
pleasure which redeems his face from its usual 
-nnaccountahle oummonness; — the Attomey-Gene- . 
ral, his fingers playing among his papers, his quick 
hlack eye, and thin tremulous lips for once fixed, 
his small face, pale with tboi^ht, contrasdng re- 
markably with the other two ; — ^tbese men, absorbed 
in what they are listening to, thinking neither of 
themselves, nor of each other, while they are 
watdied bythe groups of idlers and listeners around 
them, — the newspaper corps, the dark Cherokee 
chiefs, the stragglers from the far west, the gay 
ladies in their waving plumes, and the members of 
either bouse that have stepped in to listen, — all 
these have I seen at one moment constitute one 
silent assemblage, while the mild voice of the 
aged Chief-Justice sounded through the Court 

Every one is aware that the wigs and gowns of 
counsel are not to be seen in the United States. 
There was no knowing, when Webster sauntered 
in, threw himself down, and leaned back against 
the table, bis dreamy eyes seeming to see nothing 
about him, whether he would by-and-by take up 
his hat, and go away, or whether he would rouse 
himself suddenly, and stand up to address the 
Judges. For the generality there was no knowing; 
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and to us, who were forewarned, it was amusing tn 
£ee bow the Court would fill after the entrance of 
Webster, and empty when he had gone back to ihe 
Senate Chamber. The chief interest to me in 
. Webster's pleading, and also in his speaking in the 
Senate, was from seeing one so dreamy and noncha- 
lant roused into strong excitement It seemed like 
having a cortain lifted up, throug-h which it was im- 
possible to pry ; like hearing autobiographical secrets. 
Webster is a lover of ease and pleasure, and has 
an air of the most luiaSected indolence and careless 
self-sufficiency. It is something to see him moved 
with anxiety and the toil of intellectual conflict : to 
see his lips tremble, his nostrils expand, the perspi- 
ration start npon his brow ; to hear his voice vary 
with emotion, and to watch the expression of labo- 
. rious thought while he pauses, for minutes together, 
to consider his notes, and decide upon the arrange- 
ment of his ai^ument These are the moments 
when it becomes clear that this pleasure-loving man 
works for his honours and fais gains. He seems to 
have the desire wbidi other remarkable men have 
shown, to conceal the extent of his toils ; and his 
wish has been favoured by some accidents, — some 
sudden, unexpected call upon him for a display of 
knowlcd^ and power which has electrified the 
beholden. But on such occasions be has been able 
to bring into use acquisitions and exercises intended 
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for other occauoas, on which tliey otay or may not 
have been wanted. No one wiU-anppoae tbat this 
iaaaid in disparagement of Mr. Webster. Itisooly 
■aying that he owes to his own indtutry what be 
must otherwise owe to miracle. 

Wt>at his capacity for toil is was shown, in one 
instance amoii§^ many, in an affiur of great interest 
to bis own State. On the 7th of April, I8S0, the 
town uf Salem, Massachusetts, was thrown into a 
state of consternation by the aimouBcament of a 
horrible murder. Mr. White, a respectable and 
wealthy dtizen of Salem, about dghty years of age, 
was found murdered in bis bed. The circunf 
stances were such as lo indicate that the murder 
was not for common purposes of plunder j and SUS' 
jacions arose which made every citisen shudder at 
the idea of the conunuuity in which he lired con- 
taining the monsters who would perpetrate such a 
deed. A patrol of the catizens was proposed and 
organized, and none were more sealous in proposi- 
tions and in patrolling than Joseph and John 
Knapp, relatives of the mucdered man. The con- 
duct of these young men on the occasion exposed 
them to dislike before any one Invatbeil suqiicion. 
Several acquwntances of the family paid visits of 
condolence before tbe funeral. One of these told me, 
still with a feeling of horror, how one of the Knapps 
pulled bis sleeve, and asked in an awkward whisper,. 
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whether he would go up stairs and see " the oU 
deril." The old gentleman's honsekeeper had 
slept out of the house that particular night ; a baclc 
window had been left unfastened, with a plank 
placed against it on the outside ; and & will of the 
old gentleman's (happily a superseded one) was 
missing. Suspicious circumstances like these were 
found soon to have accumulated so as to justify the 
arrest of the two Knapps, and of two brothers of 
the name of Crowninshield. A lawyer was ready 
with testimony that Joseph Knapp, who had mar- 
ried a grand-niece of Mr. Wliite, had obtained 
legal information that if Mr. White died intestate, 
Knapp's mother-in-law would succeed to half the 
property. Joseph Knapp confessed ihe whole in 
prison, and Richard Crowninshield, doubtless the 
principal assassin, destroyed himself. The State 
prosecutors were in a great difficulty. Without the 
confession, the evidence was scarcely sufficient ; and 
though Joseph Knapp was promised favour (irom 
Government if he would repeM bis evidence on the 
side of the prosecution in court, it was not safe, as 
the event proved, to rely upon this in a case other- 
wise doubtful. The Attorney and Solicitor- Gene- 
ral of the Slate were both aged and feeble men ; 
and as the day of trial drew on, it became more and 
more doubtful whether they would be equal to the 
occasion, and whether these ruffians, well understood 



to be ihe murderers, would not be let loose upon 
tocietj again, from bad management of the prose- 
cnlion. The prosecuting officers of the Goremment 
were prevailed upon, within three days of the trial, 
to send to seek out Mr. Webster, and request bis 
assistance. 

A cidzea of Salem, a friend of mine, was depu* 
ted to carry the requesL He went to Boston : Mr. 
Webster was not there, but at his farm by the 
cea-shore. Thither, in tremendous weather, my 
friend followed him. Mr. Webster was playing che- 
quers with his boy. The old farmer sat by the firei 
his wife and two young women were sewing and 
knitting coarse stockings ; one of these last, how- 
ever, beii^ no farmer's daughter, but Mr. Webster's 
bride ; for this was shortly after his second marriage. 
My friend was first dried and refreshed, and then 
lost no time in mentioning " business." Air. 
Webster writhed at the word, saying that he come 
down hiiher to get out of hearing of it. He next 
declared that his undertaking anything more was 
entirely out of the question, and pointed, in evidence, 
to his swollen bag of briefs lying in a corner. 
However, upon a litde further explanation and 
meditation, he agreed to the request with the same 
good grace with which he afterwards went through 
with his task. He made himself master of all that 
my friend could communicate, and before daybreak 
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was oS through the woodi, in the unabated storm,— 
no doubt meditating his speech by the way. He 
needed all the assistance that could be given him, 
of course : and my friend conslitated himself Mr. 
Webster's fetcher and carrier of facts for these two 
days. Me lays he was never under orders before 
nnce bis childish days ; but in this emergency he 
was a willing servant, obeying such laconic instruc- 
tiona as " Go there;" " Learn this and that;" 
" Now go away;" and so forth. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Webster was com- 
pletely ready. His a^oment is thought one of the 
finest, in every respect, that be has produced. I 
read it before I knew anything of the circumstances 
which I have related ; and I was made acquainted 
with them in consequence of my inquiry how a man 
cotdd be hanged on endence so apparently insuf- 
ficient as that adduced by the prosecution. Mr. 
Webster had made all that could be made of it ; his 
ai^^ument was ingenious and close, and imbued with 
moral beauty ; but the fact was, as 1 was assured, the 
prisoners were convicted on the ground of the confes- 
sion of the criminal, more than on the evidence 
adduced by the prosecutors ; though the ctmfesnon 
could not, after all, be made open use of. The pii* 
■oners had soch an opinion of the weakness of the 
case, that Joseph, who had been offered favour by 
Government, refused to testify, and the pledge of the 
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GoTETnment wm withdrawn. Both the Knapps 
were hailed.. 

The cleanMHS with irtiich, in this case, a mnlti- 
tode of minute facU is airat^ed, and the ingenuity 
with wliich a \aog chain of circmnitantial endesce 
m drawn out, can be ondeiMood only through a 
reading of the entire argument. Eren theie are 
le» remarkable than the sympa&y by which the 
pleader seems to have possessed himself of the emo* 
tions, the peculiar moral experience, of the quiet 
good people of Balem, when thunderstruck with 
this erent. While shut up at his task, Mr. Web- 
ater found means to see into the hearU which were 
duvbhing: in all the homes about him. " One thing 
more," said he to my friend, who was taking hit 
leave of faim on the eve of the trial. " Do you 
know of anything remarkable about any of the 
jury?" My friend had nothing to say, unless it 
was that the foreman was a man of a remarkably 
tender conscience. To this we doobtlesB owe the 
concluding passage of the argument, delivered, aa I 
was told, in a voice and manner less solemn than 
easy and tranquil. 

" Gentlemen,^ — Vour whole concern should be to 
do your duty, and leave coneeqaences to take care 
of themselves. You will receive the law from the 
Court. Your verdict, it is true, may endanger the 
prisoner's life ; but th«i it is to save other lives. 
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If the priBoner's guilt hag been shown end proved, 
be;wnd all reasonable doubt, you will convict him. 
If such reasonable doubU still zemani, ymi will 
acquit bim. You are the jodgea of the whole cau. 
You owe a duty to the public, as well as to the 
prisoner at the bar. Yon cannot presame to be 
wiser than the law. Your duty is a plain, straight- 
forward one. Doubtless, we would -all judge him 
in mercy. Towards him, as an individual, ihe -lanr 
inculcates no hostUity ; — but towards him, if proved 
to be a murderer, the law, and the oaths yon have 
taken, and public jnstice, demand that you ^ your 
duly. 

" With, consciences satisfied with the discharge of 
duty, no oomequences can harm you. There is no 
evil ihaX we cannot face or fly from, but the COU' 
sciousness of duty disregarded. 

" A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omni- 
present, like the Deity. If we take to ourselves 
the wings of the moming, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the seas, duty performed, or duty 
violated, is still with us, for our happiness or our 
misery. If we say the darkness shall cover us, in 
the darkness as in. the light, our obligations are yet 
with us. We cannot escape their power, nor fly 
from their presence. They are with us in this life, 
will be with us at its close ; Aud in that scene of 
inconceivable solenmity, wbidi lies yet farther on- 
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ward, we ■&&!! still find oonelrei snrroanded by 
the ooiuciouineM of duty, to pain at wherever it 
hu been nolated, aod to coniole us, so fu as God 
nuy have given us grace to perform it." 

How must the meation of the tremendous " se> 
cret" have thrilled through the hearts of citizens 
who had for weeks been anxiously searching evacj 
man's count«iance to find it out. ' The picture givrai 
as fnan the pleader's imagination, was, as every 
man Imewi derived from the confession of the 
criminal. 

" The deed was executed with a d<^ee of self- 
possession and steadiness, equal to the wickedness 
with which it was planned. The circumstances, 
now clearly in evidence, spread out the whole scene 
before us. Deep sleep had ^len on the destined 
victim, and on all beneath his roof. A healthful 
old man, to whom sleep was sweet, the first sound 
slumbers of the night held in their soft but strong 
embrace. The assassin enters, through the window 
already prepared, into an tmoccupied apartment 
With noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, half 
lighted by the moon ; he winds up the ascent of the 
stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber. Of 
this he moves the lock, by soft and continued pres- 
sure, till it turns cm its hinges, and he enters, and 
beholds his victim before him. The room was un'* 
commonly open to the admission of light The 
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face of the innocent sleeper was turned from the 
murderer, and the heams of the moon, resting on 
the giey locks of bis aged temple, showed him 
where to strike. The fatal blow is given ! and ike 
victim passes, without a stru^le or a motion, from 
the repose of sleep to the repose of death ! It is 
the assassin's purpose to make sure work ; and be 
yet plies the da^er, though it was obvious that life 
had been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. 
He even raises the aged arm, that he may not fail 
in his um at the heart, and replaces it again over 
the wonnds of the poniard. To finish the picture, 
be explores the wrist for the pulse ! he feels it, and 
ascerUuns that It beats no longer! It is accom- 
plished. The deed is done. He retreats, retraces 
bis steps to the window, passes out through it as he 
oime in, and escapes. He has done the murder, — 
no eye has seen him, no ear has heard him. The 
ncret is bis own, and it is safe ! Ab, gentlemen, 
that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret can be 
safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has 
neither nook nor comer, where the guilty can be- 
stow it, and say it is safe. Not to speak of that Eye 
which glances through all disguises, and beholds 
everydiing, as in the splendour of noon, — such 
secrets of guilt are never safe from detection, even 
by men. True it is, generally speaking, that ' mur- 
der will out.' True it is, that Providence hath an 
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ordainetl, and doth so gorem things, that those who 
break the great law of heaven hj shedding man's 
Uood, seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. £spe> 
cially, in a case ^citing so much attention as this, 
discovery mnst come, and will come, sooner or later! 
A Ihousand eyes tom at once to explore every man, 
every thing, every circumstance, connected with the 
time and place : a thousand ears catch every wHs< 
per, a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on die 
scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kindle 
flie slightest rircomstonce into a hlaze of discovery. 
Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its own se* 
cret. It is false to itself; or rather it feels an irre* 
luatihle impulse of conscience to he tme to itself. 
It lalmurs under its guilty possession, and knows 
not what to do with it. The human heart was not 
made for the residence of such an inhahitant It 
finds itself preyed on hy a torment, which it does 
not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is 
devouring it, Euid it can ask no sympathy or assist- 
ance, either from heaven or earth. The secret 
which the murderer possesses soon comes to possess 
him ; and like the evil spirits of which we read, it 
overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. 
He feels it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, 
and demanding disclosure. He thinks the whole 
wotH sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, and 
almost bears its workings in the very silence of his 
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thoughts. It haa become his master. It betrays 
bis (liscretiaD, it breaks, down his courage, it con- 
qoers his pmdesice. When suspicioiiis from without 
b^jn to emburass him, and the net of cixcmnstance 
to entangle him, the fatal secret stru^les with atill 
greater violence to burst forth. It must be con- 
iieaaed: it will be confessed; there is no refuge 
from confegsion but suicide; and suicide is CCM' 
fession." 

Mr. Webster was bom in 1782, in New Hamp- 
daie. His father was a farmer who bad retreated 
into the wilderness, and, as his son sa^, " bad 
lighted his fire nearer to the North Pole than any 
other citizen of the States." The good man had, 
bowerer, come down into the meadows at the foot 
of the bills before his second son Daniel was bom. 
By the means, which are within reach of almost 
ever; child in his country, — the schools and coU^;ee 
of easj access, — Daniel became qualified for an 
Apprenticeship to law ; and bj industry, great intel- 
lectual power, and some few fortunsto acddents, 
rose into notice, emploj^nent, and eminence. He 
has for some years been considered the head of the 
federal party ; and he is therefore now on the losing 
aide in politics. His last great triumph was his 
exposure of the Nnllification doctrine, in 1833. 
Since that time, be has maintained his influence in 
Got^eas by virtoe of bis great talents and former 
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services; bnt, his politics being in oppositicai to 
those of tbe great body of the people, he is enable 
to do more than head the opposition in the Senate. 
He was an unsuccessful candidate in the last Presi- 
dential election ; and there seems little probabilit; 
of his attainment of ofBce, unless by his taking Uie 
lead of the abolition morement For this it is pro- 
bably now too late. The abolitionists have done 
the most di£Bcnlt part of their work, in rousing the 
public mind : they are chiefly of the democratic 
side in politics ; and they do not entertain, I believe, 
that faith in the great leader of the federalists, which 
would induce them to support his claims as the 
anti-slavery candidate for the next Presidentship. 

Mr. Webster owes his rise to the institutions un- 
der which he lives, — institutions which open the 
race to the swift, and the battle to the strong ; but 
there is little in him that is congenial with them. 
He is aristocratic in his tastes and habits : and but 
little republican simplidty is to be realized in 
him. Neither his private conversation nor his pub- 
lie transactions usually convey an impression that he 
is in earnest. When he is so, his power is majestic, 
irresistible; but his ambition for office, and for tiie 
f^ood opinion of ttose who surround him, is seen 
too often in allematioii with his love of ease and 
luxury, to allow of his being confided in as he is 
admired. If it had been otherwise, if his jnoni 
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bad equalled his intellectual supremacy, if his aims 
had been as single as bis reason is unclouded, he 
would long ago have carried all before him, and 
lieen the virtual monarch of the United Stales. 
But to have expected this would have been unrea- 
sonable. The very best men of any society are, 
rarely or nererto be found among its eminent states- 
men ; and it is not fair to look for them in offices 
which, in the present condition of human af^rs, 
would yield to such no other choice than of speedy 
^ulure or protracted martyrdom. Taking great 
politicians as they are, Mr. Webster's general con- 
sistency may be found not to have fallen below the 
average, though it has not been so remarkable as to 
ensure on his behalf a confidence at all to be com- 
pared with the universal admiration of his talents. 

Mr. Webster speaks seldom in the Senate. When 
he does, it is generally on some constitutional ques- 
tion, where his reasoning powers and knowledge are 
brought into play, and where his authority is con- 
sidered so high, that he has the glorious satisfaction 
of knowing that he is listened to as an oracle by an 
assemblage of the first men in the country. Pre- 
vious to such an exercise, he may be seen leaning 
back in his chair, not, as usual, '^siting the top of his 
pen, or twirling his thumbs, or bursting into sudden 
and transient laughter at Colonel Benton's oratorical 
absurdities, but absent and thoughtful, making notes, 
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imd teeing Dothing that ii before his eyes. When 
he rises, hit vtnce it moderate, and his maQiier 
qyaei, with the slightest potsible mixture of embar* 
rassment ; his right hand rests upon bis desk, and 
the left hangs by his side. Before his first head is 
finished, however, his voice has risen so as to fill 
the chamber and ring again, and he has fallen into 
bit favourite attitude, with his left hand under his 
coat-tail, and the right in full action. At this mo- 
ment, the eye rests upon him as upon one under the 
true inspiration of seeing the invisible, and grasping 
the impalpable. When the vision has passed awaj, 
the change is astonishing. He sits at his desk, 
writing letters or dreaming, so that he does not 
always discover when the Senate is going to a divi- 
sion. Some one of his party has not seldom to jog 
his elbow, and tell him that his vote is wanted. 

There can scarcely be a stronger contrast than 
between the eloquence of Webster and that of Clay. 
Mr. Clay is now my personal friend j bat I have a 
distinct recollection of my impressions of his speak- 
ing, while he was yet merely an acquaintance. His 
appearance is plain in the extreme, being that of a 
mere west-country farmer. He is tall and thin, 
with a weather-beaten complexion, small grey eyes, 
which convey an idea of something more than lus 
well-known sagacity,^-even of slyness. It is only 
after much intercourse that Mr. Clay's personal 
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B]^>earaiice can be discorered to do him any jnsdce 
at all. All attempts to take bis likeness have been 
in Tun, though upwards of thirty portraits of him, 
by different ardits, were in existence when I was in 
America. No one has succeeded in catchinf the 
mibtle expresuon of placid kindness, mingled with 
astuteness, which becomes visible to the eyes of 
tfiose who are in daily intercourse with him. His 
mode of talking, deliberate aaH somewhat formal' 
inclnding sometimes a grave humour, and sometimes 
ft gentle sentiment, very touching from the lips of a 
sagacious man of ambition, has but one fault, — its 
obvious adaptation to the supposed state of mind of 
the person to whom it is addressed. Mr. Clay is a 
man of an irritable and impetuous nature, over 
which he has obtained a truly noble mastery. His 
moderation is now his most striking characteristic ; 
obtained, no doubt, at the cost of prodif^ous self- 
denial, on his own part, and on that of his friends, 
of some of the ease, naturalness, and self-forgetfal- 
ness of his manners and discourse. But his conver- 
lation is rich in information, and full charged with 
the spirit of justice and kindliness, rising, on occa- 
sion, to a moring magnanimity. By chances, of 
some of which he was totally unaware, I became 
acquainted with several acts of his life, polidcal and 
private, which prove that his moderation is not the 
mere diffusion of oil upon the waves, but the true 
o2 
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eUlling of tbe storm of p&ssion and selfishness. 
The tune may come when these nets may be told; 
but it has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Clay b sometimes spoken of as a " disap- 
pointed statesman," and he would probably not 
object to call himself so ; for it makes no port of 
his idea of dignity to pretend to be satisfied when 
be is sorr)-, or delighted with what he would fain 
have prevented: but he suffers only the genuine 
force of disappointment, without the personal mor- 
tification and loss of dignity which are commonly 
supposed to be included in it. He once held the 
balance of the Union in bis hand, and now belongs 
to the losing party : he more than once expected to 
be President, and has now no chance of ever being 
«o. Thus far he is a disappointed statesman ; but 
at the same time, he is in possession of more than 
xn equivalent for what he has lost — not only in the 
disciplined moderation of his temper, but in the 
imperishable reality of great deeds done. No pos- 
session of ofHce could now add to his dignity, any 
more than the total neglect of the present gene- 
ration of the people could detract from it The 
fact that Mr. Clay's political opinions are not in 
accOidance with those now held by the great body 
of the people, is no disgrace to him or them ; while 
the dignity of his former services, supported by his 
present patience and quietness, places him far above 



companion, and every feeling but respect and admi- 
ration. This admiration is exalted to enthusiasm 
in those who know how difficult it is to a man of 
Mr. Clay's nature, who has lived in public all his 
life, to fall back into obscurity, — an obscurity not 
lelieped, alas ! by the solace of a cheerful home. 
Few spectacles can be more noble than he is in that 
obscurity, discoursing of public men and afiairs with 
a justice which no rivalship can impair, and a h(^te- 
fulness which no personal disappointment can relax. 
Mr. Clay b the son of a respectable clergyman 
in Virginia, and was bom in April, 1777- His 
father died when he was quite young; and he was 
in consequence left to the conimon educational 
chances which befriend all the young citizens of 
the United States. He studied law, after leaving 
the common school at which his education began, 
and settled eariy at Lexington, in Kentucky, where 
lus residence has ever since been fixed. His first 
important act was labouring diligently in favour 
of a plan for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
Kentucky, which was proposed in 1798. His 
exertions were, however, in vain. In 1803, he 
entered the legislature of his State, and in 18C6 
was Bent, with the dignity of senator, to Washington, 
baring not quite atlfuoed the requisite age. In 1809, 
he found occasion to advocate the principle of pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures which he has since 
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had the very questioiiable honour of embodjiiig ia 
hia famous American System. In 181 1, he became 
Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives, and for 
three years exercised in that sitviation a powerful 
influence over the a^rs of the country. In 1814, 
he was appconted one of the Commisnoners who 
negodated the treaty of Ghent ^ and when that 
business was concluded, he repaired lo London, 
with his colleagues, Messrs. Adams and GallabOr 
andth^e concluded the commercial conventioD 
which was made the basis of all the subsequent 
commercial arrangements between the United States 
and Europe. In 1825, Mr. Clay accepted the ap- 
pointment of Secretary of Stale under Mr. Adams, 
an act for wHch he is still extensively and vehemently 
blamed, but with how much or how little reason, I 
do not pretend, from want of knowledge of tho 
party politics of the time, to understand. While 
m this office, he did a great deal in piocunng, with 
much labour and difBcuI^, a retortion of the 
independence of the Spanish colonies in Soutb 
America; a recognition which had the all-impor- 
tant effect of deterring the great European powers 
&om their contemplated intervention on behalf <^ 
Spain. Mr. Clay's speeches were read at the head 
of the armies of the South American republics; 
and if his name were forgotten eveiywheie else, tt 
would stand in the history of their independence. 
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Mr. Claj baa nncu been a poweiful adi^ocate of 
internal improrements, and the fiamer of "thA 
American System," — the founder of the protective 
polity, which I believe he is more proud of than of 
any act of his public life, while man; others are 
iiutly amazed that a man of his sa^acitj should not 
see the unsoundness lA the piindple on which the 
whole system is based. Much more honour is due 
to him for the Compromise Bill, by which he 
virtually surrendered bis system, and immediately 
put an end to the Nullification stru^lo. Mr. 
Webster victoriously exposed the badness of the 
Nullification principle j and Mr. Clay removed the 
present cause of its exercise. The one humbled 
South Carolina to the dust on her NnlUficatiOB 
ground; the other left her in triumphant possession 
of her principle of Free Trade, while disarming bet 
by a wise and well-principled compromise. 

The one act of 'Mr. Clay's public life, for which 
he most be held to require pardon from poEterity, is 
that by which he secured the continuance of slavery 
in Missouri ; and, in consequence, its establishment 
in Arkansas and Florida, — the one an admitted 
State, the other a Territory destined to be so. Mr; 
Clay is not an advocate of Slavery, though, instead 
of being a friend to AbolitioUj he is a dupe 
to Colonizaticm. When he held the destinies of 
American Slavery in bis hand, he had unhappily 
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more regard for precedent in human arrangements 
than for the spirit of the divine laws in the light of 
which such arrangements should be ever regarded. 
He acted to avert the conflict which cannot be 
averted. It hasstill to take place, — it isnow taking 
place, — under less favourable circumstances; and 
his measure of expediencjr is already meeting with 
the retribution which ever follows upon the subor- 
dination of a higher principle to a lower. For 
manj of his public acts, Mr. Clay will be perma- 
nently honoured ; with r^^ard to others, the honour 
will be mingled with allowance for error iu philo- 
sophy; for this one he will have to be forgiven. 

Mr. Clay married an excellent woman, who is 
still living, the survivor of six daughters, taken away, 
some of them in the bloom of prpnuse, and one in 
the maturi^of virtne. The great statesnian's bouse 
is very desolate. He must seek in bis owii strength 
of soul, and in the love and honour with which bis 
friends r^;ard him, that good which has been denied 
to him in the latter days of his political and domestic 
life. 

His recollections of Europe are very vivid and 
pleasurable. We spent many an hour of my visit 
to him in Kentucky in talking over our mutual 
English friends, till wc foigot the Ume and space 
we had both traversed since we parted from them, 
and looked up surprised to find ourselves, not 
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ftt a London dinner-table, but in the wild woods of 
tbe west. Mr. Clay has not kept up his knowledge 
of British life and politics so accurately as some of 
hi& brother-statesmen; but he is still full of the 
sayings of Castlereagh and Canning, of Lords Eldon 
and Stowell, of Mackintosh and Sydney Smith. 

The finest speech I heard from Mr. Clay in the 
Senate was on the sad subject of the injuries of the 
Indians. He exposed the facts of the treatment of 
the Cherokees by Geoigia. He told how the lands, 
in Geot^^ guaranteed by solemn treaUes to thv 
Cherokees, had been surveyed and partidoned offi 
to white citizens of the State ; that, though there is. 
a nominal right of appeal awarded to the complain-* 
ants, this is a mere mockery, as an acknowledgment, 
of the right of Georgia to divide the lands is made 
a necessary preliminary to the exertnse of the right : 
— in other words, the Indians must lay down their 
claims on the threshold of the courts which they 
enter for the purpose of enforcing these claims! 
The object of Mr. Clay's plea was to have the 
Supreme Court open to the Cherokees, their case 
being, he contended, contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. A minor proposition was that Congress., 
should as^t, with territory and appliances, » body 
of Cherokees who desired to emigrate beyond Hut 
Mississipjri. 

It was known that Mr. C\vf would probabljt 
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bring forward his great topic that day- Some of the 
ioreign amhasudort might be seen leaning agMnst 
the pillan behind the choir ; and many members 
of the other House appeared behind, and in the 
passages : and one sat on the steps of the plalfoimj 
his hands clasped, and his eyes fixed on Mr. Clay, 
as if life hong upon his words. As many as could 
crowd into the gallery leaned over the balustrade ;. 
and the lower circle was thronged mth ladies and 
gentlemen, in the centre of whom stood a group of 
Cherokee chiefs, listening immoveably. 1 never 
uw so deep a moral impression produced by a 
qieech. The best testimony to this was the general 
disgust exdled by the empty and abusive reply of 
the senator from Georgia,— who, by the way, might 
be judged from his accent to have been about three 
months from the Green Island. This gentleman's- 
qwech, however, showed us one good thing,— that 
Mr. Clay is as excellent In reply as in proposition ; 
■"prompt, earnest, temperate, and graceful. The 
<!hief charactenBticof his eloquence is its earnestness. 
Every tMie of his voice, every fibre of his frame 
bears testimony to this. His attitudes are, &om 
the beginning to the close, very graceful. His first 
E^tences are homely, and given with a little faesi- 
ttiBon and repetition, and with an agitation shown 
by a freijuent putting on and taking off of the spec- 
tacles, and a trembling of the hands amwig the 
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docuihents on tbe detk. Then as th^ speaker 
becomes possessed with bis sabject, tbe agiuticw 
changes its character, but does not subside. Hit 
utteiance is still deliberate, but his vcnce become* 
delidouslf winning. Its higher tones disappointed 
me at first; but the lower ones, trembling with 
emotion, awelling and falling with the eameatnew 
of the speaker, are very moving; and his wbol* 
nianner becomes irresistibly persuasive. I saw 
tears, of which I am sure he was wholly uncoo* 
scions, falling on his papers, as be vividly described 
the woes and injuries of the aborigines. I saw 
Webster draw his b&nd across his eyes; I saw 
every one deeply moved except two pmons, — the 
Vice-president, who yawned somewbatostentatiously) 
and the Georgian senate, who was busy brewing 
his storm. I was amazed at the daring of thii 
gentleman, — at the audacity which could break uy 
such a moral impression as this Cherokee tale, S9 
told, had produced, by accuung Mr. Clay of seeming 
an interest in opposition to Georgia " by stage starts 
and theatric gesticulations." The audience wer« 
visibly displeased at having their feelings thnt 
treated, in the presence even of the Cherokev 
cbie&: but Mr. Clay's replies both to argument 
and abuse were so happy, and the Georgian's 
rejoinder was so outrageous, thai the business ended 
with a general burst of laughter. The propositions 
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weie to lie over till tbe next day ; and, as I mqoo 
after left WaahingtoD, I never learoed their ultimate 
fate. 

The American Senate is a ntost imposing assem- 
blage. When I first entered it, I thought I never 
■aw a finer set of beads tluui the forty-six before 
my ejes :— two only being absent, and the Uniod 
tben consisring of tw«nty-fonr States. Mr. Cal- 
boun'i countenance first fixed mj attention; the 
Splendid eye, tbe straight forehead, surmounted by 
a load of sdff, npri^t, dark hair ; the stem brew ; 
the inflexible month ;— it is one oi the moat rethark- 
able heads in the country. Next him sat bis col- 
leaguej Mr. Preston, in singular contrast,— stout in 
person, with a round, mddy, good-bmnoured face, 
large blue eyes, and a wig, orange to>day, browH 
yesterday, and golden to-mortow. Near them sat 
Colonel Benton, a temporary pet^le's man, remark- 
able chiefly for his pomposity. He sat sweUii^ 
amidst his piles of papcn and books, looking like a 
being deHgned by nature to be a good-hununved 
barber or iwikeeper, but forced by fate to make 
himself into a mock-heroic senator. Opposite sat 
the transcendant Webster, with his square forehead 
and cavernous eyes : and behind him the homely 
Clay, with the face luid figure of a fanner, hut 
something of the air of a divine, from bis hair being 
combed straight back from his temples. Near them 
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sat SouUiaid and Porter; the former astute and 
rapid in oonntenance and getture ; the latter 
strangely mingling a boyish fun and lightness of 
manner and glance with the stAiiety suitable to the 
Judge and the Senator, His keen eye takes in 
every thing that passes ; hia extraordinary month, 
with its overhani^g upper lip, has but lo unfold 
into a smile to win laughter from the sourest ofBcial 
or demagogue. Then th^ was the bright bonf 
kommie of Swing of Ohio, ^e most primiuve* 
looking uf senators ; and the benign, religious 
gravity of Frelit^uiysen ; the g^itlemanly air t^ 
Buchanan; the shrewdness of Pwndexter; the 
somewhat melancholy wmplidty of Silsbee, — all 
Ibese, and many others were striking ; and for 
nothing moretbau for dieu* total unlikeness to each 
other. No English persoa who has not travelled 
oyer half the world, can form an idea of such 
differences among men formii^ one astemtdy for 
the same purposes, and apealung the same language^ 
Some were descended from Dutch fonnera, some 
from Frendi huguenots, some from Scotch puritaoi, 
some £rom English cavaliers, soiik front Irish 
chieftains. They were brought together out of law- 
courts, sugar-fields, merchants' stores, mountain- 
farms, forests and proiiies- The stomp of originality 
was impressed on every one, and inspired a deep^ 
involuntary respect I hare seen no assembly of 
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cImmii men, sad do compaaj at the h^b-bom, 
invested with ibe antique dignitiea of an antique 
realm, half ao imppsing lo the inrngiBatJon a« thit 
collection of itont-iouled, fall-grown, original mea, 
brought together on the ground of their supposed 
auffidency, to work out tbe will of their diverse 



In this splendid dutmber, thus splendidly inha- 
bited, we spent many hours of many weeks- Here 
1 was able to gun no little knowledge of tbe states 
political and other, of various ports of the country, 
bom my large scquwntance among the members of 
the Senate. When dull official reports were read, 
and uninteresting' local matters were discussed, or 
when the one interminable speaker, Benton, was on 
his legs, one member or another of the body would 
come and talk with ua. I hare beard certain of 
the members, stalking from their seats towards 
tliose of the ladies, compared to cranes in search of 
£sh. The comparison is not a bad one. 

I wished, every day, that the ladies wonld Cfxkluct 
themselves in a more dignified manner than they 
did, in the Senate. They came in with waving 
plumes, and glittering in all the colours of the 
rainbow, cauang no little bustle in the place, oe 
little annoyance to the gentlemen spectators ; and 
rarely sat still for any length of time. I know that 
these ladies are no fair ^ecameaof the women who 
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would attend parlismentaiy proceedings in any other 
metropolis. I know that they were itie wive^ 
daught^i and sisters of legisUtprs, women throng'* 
ing to Washiogtoii for purposes of convenience or 
pleasure, leaving their usual employments behind 
them, and seeking to pass away the time. 1 knew 
this, and made allowance accordingly; but I still 
wished that they could undentaod the gravity of 
such an assembly, and show so much respect to it 
as to repay the privil^e of admiswon by striving to 
excite as httle attention as posuble, and by baring 
the patience to sit still tiiien they happened not t4 
be amused, till some interruption gave them oppor- 
tunity to depart quietly. If they had done thi^ 
Jut^e Porter would not have moved that they 
should be appointed seats in the gallery instead of 
below ; and they would have been guiltless of fur- 
nishing a plea for the exclusion of women, whn 
would probably make a better Ute of the privil^iei 
from the galleries of other houses of parliamenL 

1 was glad of an oppOTtuniqr of hearing both tb« 
Sonth Carolina senators, soon after my arrival in 
Washington. Th^ are listened to with cloM 
attention ; and every indication of their state oi 
feeling is watched with the interest which has sur- 
rived the Nullification struggle. Mr. Calhoun oq 
this occasion let us a little into bis mind; Mr* 
Preston kept more closely to the question befois 
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Hm body. The question was wlietlicr a rote of 
censure of the President, recorded in the minutes 
of the proceeding! of the Senate, the preceding 
session, should be expunged. The motiou for ihe 
expunging was made by Colonel Benton, and 
rejected, as it had been before, and has been since ; 
though it was finally carried, to the agony of the 
opposition, at the end of last session, (February, 
1837.) 

Mr. Preston was out of health, and unable to 
throw his accustomed force into bis speaking; but 
his effort showed us how beautiful his eloquence is 
in its way. It is not solid. Hia speedies, if taken 
to pieces, will be found to consist of anal<^es and 
declamation; but his figures are sometimes very 
striking, and his manner is as graceful ns anything 
BO ar^dal can be. I never before understood the 
eloquen<% of action. The action of public speakers 
in England, as far as I have observed, (and perhaps 
I may be allowed to hint that deaf persons are 
peculiarly qualified to judge of the nature of such 
action) b of two kinds, — the involuntary gesture 
which is resorted to for the relief of the nerve^ 
which may or may not be e^ressive of meaning ; 
and the action whidi is wholly the result of study,— 
arbitrary and not the birth of the sentiment ; and 
therefore, though pleasing perhaps to the eye, per- 
plexing to the mind of the listener. Mr. Preston's 
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manner unites the adTantages of tbege two methods, 
and avoids most of their evils. It ia easy to see 
that he could not speak without an abundant use of 
action; and that he has therefore done wisely ia 
makings it a study. To an unaccustomed eye it 
appears somewhat exuberant ; but it is exc[uisitely 
graceful, and far more than commonly appropriate. 
Hb voice is not good, but his person is tali, stout 
and commanding, and his countenance animated. 

Mr. Calhoun followed, and impressed me very 
Strongly. While he kept to the question, what he 
said was close, good, and moderate, though delivered 
in rapid speech, and with a voice not sufficiently 
modulated. But when he began to reply to a taunt 
of Colonel Benton's, that he wanted to be Pr^« 
dent, the force of bis speaking became pfunfuL 
He made protestations which it seemed to strangers 
hotl better have been spared, that he would not turq 
on bis beel to be President ; and that he had given 
&p all for his own brave, magnanimous little Slate 
of South Carolina. While thus protesting, his eyes 
flashed, his brow seemed charged with thunder, his 
voice became almost a bu-k, and his sentences were 
abrupt, intense, producing in the auditory that sort 
of laugh wbicb is squeezed out of people by the 
application of ft very sudden mental force. I be- 
lieve he little knew what a revelation be made in 3 
few sentences. They were to us strangers the key, 
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DM only to all that was said and done b^ the Soutti 
Carolina party dniii^ the remainder of the session, 
but to many things at Charleston aad Columbia, 
which would otherwise hare passed unobserved or 
unexplained. 

I was less struck than some strainers appear to 
have been with the length and prosy character of 
the speeches in Congress. I do not remember 
bearing anysenator (always excepting Colonel Ben- 
ton) speak for more than an hour. I was seldom 
present in the other House, where probably the 
most difluse oratory is heard ; but I was daily in- 
formed of the proceedings there, by the represents- 
tire who was of our party ; and I did not find that 
there was much annoyance or delay from this cause. 
Perhaps the practice may be connected with the 
amount of business to be done. It is well known 
that the business of Congress is so moderate in 
quantity, from the functions of the general Gorem- 
ment being few and simple, that it would be con- 
sidered a mere trifle by any parliament in the Old 
World : and long speeches which would be a great 
annoyance elsewhere may be an innocent pastime 
in an assembly which may hare leisure upon its 

The gallery of the splendid Hall of Representa- 
tives is not well contrived for hearing ; and I rarely 
went into it for more than a passing view of what 
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was going on : a view nMch might be taken wiUiont 
disturbance to anybody, as the gallery was g^ieralljr 
empty, and too higb raised above the area of th« 
hall, to fix the eye of the members. My chief in- 
terest was watching Mr. Adams, of whose ipeaking^ 
however, I can give m> account. The circumatancfl 
of this gentleman being now a member of the repre- 
S^tative body after having been President, fixes the 
attention of all Europeans upon him, with as mucb 
admiration as interest. He is one of the most re- 
markable men in America. He is an embodiment 
of the pure, simple monds which are assumed tQ 
prevail in the thriving young republic. His tenq 
of office was marked by nothing so much as by the 
subordination of glory to goodness, — of diowy ob^ 
jects to moral ones. The eccentricity of thought 
and action in Mr. Adams, of which his admirer* 
bitterly or sorrowfully complain, and which rendeif 
him an impracticable member of a party, arisfif 
from the same honest simplicity which crowns hi« 
virtues, mingled with a faulty taste and an imperfect 
temper. His hastiness of assertion has sometimes 
placed him in predicaments so undignified as almost 
to be a BetH>ff against the honours he wins by perti- 
uaciQus and bold adherence to a principle which ho 
considers sound. His occauonal starts out of tba 
mxiks of his party, without notice, and withoDt 
apparent cause, have been in vain attempted to be 
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^plained on nippositkxis of interest or vanity : they 
mfty be more eauly accounted fur in other ways. 
Between one day and another, some new idea of 
justice and impardality may strike his br^n, and 
•end him lo the House warm with invective against 
fais party, and sj-mpathy with their foes. He rises, 
and speaks out all fais new mind, to the perplexity 
of the whole assembly, every man of whom bends 
to hear every syllable he says, — perplexity which 
pvea way to dismay on the one hand and triumph 
oo the other. The triumphant par^ begins to coax 
and honour him ; bat before the process is well be- 
gun, he is off Bgun, finding that he had gone too 
tar ; and the probability is that he finishes by placing 
himself between two fires. I now describe what I 
actually witnessed of his conduct in one instance ;- 
fconduct which left no more doubt of his integrity 
Uian of his eccentricity. He was well described lo 
me before I saw him. " Study Mr. Adams," was 
the exhortation. " You will find him well worth 
it He runs in veins ; if you light upon one, you 
will find him marvellously rich; if not, you may 
ehuice to meet rubMsh. In action, he is very pe- 
culiar. He will do ninety-nine things nobly,— 
excellently ; — ^but the hundredth will be so bad iu 
taste and tamper, that it will drive all the rest out 
of your bead, if you don't take care." His c»nn- 
trymen will " take care." Whatever the heats of 
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jnrtj may be, however the tone of disappomtment 
against Mr. Adams may sometimes rise to somelbing 
too li]ee hatred, there is undoubtedly a deep reve- 
rence and affection for the man in the nation's 
heart ; and any one may safely prophecy that his 
reputation, half 9 century after his death, will be of 
A very honourable kind. He fought a stout and 
poble battle in Congress last session in favour of 
discussion of the Slavery question, and in defence of 
the right of petition upon it,— on behalf of women 
as well as of men. While hunted, held at bay, 
almost torn to pieces by an outrageous majority,— 
lea>-iiig him, I believe, in absolute unity,— be pre- 
served a boldness and coolness as amusing aa they 
were admirable. Though he now and then vents 
.his spleen with violence when disappointed in a 
favourite object, be seems able to bear perfectly 
well that which it is the great fault of Americans to 
shrink from, — singularity and blame. He seems 
at times reckless of opinion ; and this is the point 
of his character which his countrymen seem, natu- 
rally, least able to comprehend. 

Such is the result of the observations I was able 
to make on this gentleman when at Washington. I 
was prevented seeing so much of him as I earnestly 
desired by his family circumstances. He bad just 
lost a sun, and did not appear in society. It is well 
known in America that Mr. Adams will leave be- 
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bind him papers of inestiinftble ralne. For for^ 
years (I was told) he hu kept a diarj, full and 
exact In this diary he ererj moming sets down 
not only the events of the preceding day, but the 
conversations he has had with foreigners, and on all 
mbjecta of interest. This immense accnmuIatioD 
of papers will afford such materials for history as 
the country has never yet been blessed with. Per- 
Itaps no country has ever possessed a public man, 
of great powers, and involved in all the remarkable 
events of its most remarkable period, who has had 
stdnstry enough to leave behind him a similar record 
of his times. This will probably turn out to be 
(iriietfaer he thinlu so or not) the greatest and most 
tueful of his deeds, and his most honourable monu- 
ment. 

Those whose taste is the contemplation of great 
•nd original men, may always have it gratified by 
going to Washington. Whatever may be thought 
^ the form and administration of government there, 
—however certain it may be that the greatest men 
are not, in this age of the world, to be found in 
political life, — it cannot be but that among the real 
representatives of a composite and self-governing 
nation, there must be many men of power, — ^power 
of intellect, of goodness, or, at least, of will. 
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MOUNT VEENON. 

" Be might luie been a king 
But that he Dnderatood 
How mach it was a nuauBr thing 
To be nnjuitlf great than honoialilf ^od." 

Date ijf Buck'aigkam or Lord Fairfax. 

On the 2nd of February, I Tinted Mount Yemon, 
in company with a large party of gentlemen and 
ladies. Of all places . in America, the family seat 
and burial place of Wasbinglon is tbat wbicb 
StTang;ers ore most eager to visit. I was introduced 
by Judge Story to the resident family, and was 
received by iheoi, with idl my companions, with 
great civdity and kindness. 

The estate of Mount Vemon was inherited by 
Cieneral WatJiington from his brother. For fifteen 
years prior to the assembling of the first general 
Congress in Philadelphia, Washington spent his 
time chiefly on this property, repairing to the pro- 
rindal legislature when duty called him there, but 
gladly returning to the improrement of his lands. 
The house was, in those days, a very modest build* 
ing, consisting of only four rooms on a floor, which 
form the centre of the present mansion. Mrs. 
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Washington resided there during the ten years' 
absence of her husband, in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion ; repairing to head-quarters at the close of each 
campaign, and remaining there till the opening of 
the ncitr The departure of an aide-de-camp from 
the camp, to escort the general's lady, was watched 
for with much anxiety, as the echoes of the last shot 
of the campaign died away; for the omral of 
" Lady Washington" (as the soldiers called her) 
was the signal for the wires of all the general o£B- 
cers to repav to their husbands in camp. A sodden 
cheerfulness diffused itself through the army when 
the plain chariot, with the postilions in their scarlet 
and white liveries, was seen - to stop before the 
general's door. Mrs. Washington was wont to say, 
in her latter years, that she had heard the first can- 
non at the opening, and the last at the close of 
every campaign of the revolutionary war. She 
was a strong-minded, even -tempered woman ; and 
the cheerfulness of her demeanour, under the heavy 
and various anxieties of such a lot as hers, was no 
mean support to her husband's spirits, and to the 
bravery and hopefulness of the whole army, whose 
eyes were fixed upon her. She retired from amidst 
the homage of the camp with serene composure, 
when the fatigues and perils of warfare had to be 
resumed, uid hid her fears and cares in her retired 
home. There she occupied herself indnstriou^y in 
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the superintendence of her slaves, and in striving to 
•top the ravafes which her husband's public service 
was making in bis private fortunes. 

After the peace of 1783, she was joined by ber 
husband, who made a serious pursuit of laying out 
gardens and grounds round his dwelling, and build- 
ing lai^ additicms to it. He then enjoyed only 
four years of quiet, being called in 1787 to jr.-eside 
in the convention which framed the Constitution ; 
and in 1789 to fill the Presidential chair. Mrs. 
Washington was now obliged to quit the estate with 
him ; and it was eight years befcwre they could take 
possession of it again. In 1797 Washington re- 
fused to be made President for a third term, and 
retired into as private a life as it was possible for 
him to secure. Trains of visitors sought him in 
his retreat, and Mrs. Washington's accomplish- 
ments as a Virginian housewife were found useful 
every day : but Washington was at home, and he 
was happy. In a little while he was once more 
applied to to serve the State at the head of her 
armies. He did not refuse, but requested to be 
left in peace tilt there should be actual want of bis 
presence. Before that time arrived he was no more. 
Two years after his retirement, while the sense of 
enjoyment of repose was still fresh, and his mind 
was full of such schemes as delight the imagina- 
tions of country gentlemen, death overtook him, 
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and found lum, though the call was somewhat sud-t 
den, readj and nillii^ to go. In alittle more than 
two years he was followed hy his wife. From the 
appearance of the estate, it would' seem to have 
been going to decay ever since. 

Our party, in three carriages, and five or six on 
horseback, left Washington about nine o'clock, 
and reached Alexandria in an hour and a half, 
though our passage over the long bridge which 
crosses the Potomac was very slow, from its being 
in a sad state of dilapidation. Having ordered a 
late dinner at Alexandria, we proceeded on our way, 
occasionally looking behind us at the great dome of 
the Capitol, still visible above the low hills which 
border the grey, still Potomac, now stretching cold 
amidst the wintry landscape. It was one of the 
coldest days I ever felt ; the bitter wind seeming to 
eat into one's very life. The last five miles of the 
eight which lie between Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon wound through the shelter of the woods, so 
that we recovered a little from the extreme cold 
before we reached the house. The land appears to 
be quite impoverished ; the fences and gates are in 
bad order ; much of the road was swampy, and the 
poor young lambs, shivering in the biting wind, 
seemed (o look round in v^n for shelter and care. 
The conservatories were almost in ruins, scarcely a 
single pane of glass being unbroken ; and the house; 
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looked Eis if it had not been painted on the outside 
for years. Little n^roes peeped at us from behind 
the pillars of the piazza as we drove up. We 
alighted in silence, most of us being probably occu- 
pied with the thought of who had been there before 
us, — what crowds of the noble, the wise, the good 
had come hither to hear the yet living voice of the 
most unimpeachable of patriots ! As I looked up, 
I almost expected to see him standii^ in the door- 
way. My eyes had rested on the image of his 
remarkable countenance in almost every bouse I 
bad entered ; and here, in his own dwelling, one 
could not but look for the living face with some- 
thing more than the eye of the imagination. I 
cared far less for any of the things that were shown 
me within the house than to stay in the piazza next 
the garden, and fancy how he here walked in medi- 
tation, or stood looking abroad over the beautiful 
river, and pleasing his eye with a far different spec- 
tacle from that of camps and conventions. 

Many prints of British landscapes, residences, 
Mid events, are hung up in the apartments. The 
ponderous key of the Bastille still figures in the 
ball, in extraordinary contrast with everything else 
in this republican residence. The Bible in the 
library is the only book of Washington's now left. 
The best likeness of the great man, known to all 
travellers from the oddness of the material on which 
p2 
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it is preserved, is to be seen here, saocticmed tbns 
by the testimony of the family. The best likeneu 
of Woslungton happens to be on a common pitcher. 
Ab soon as this was discovered, the whole edition of 
pitchers was bought up. Once or twice I saw the 
entire vessel, locked up in a cabinet, or in some 
such way secured from accident : but most of its 
possessors have, like the family, cut out the portrsilr 
and had it framed. 

The walk, planned and partly Gaisbed durii^ 
Wasbing;ton's life, — the winding path on the verge 
of the green slope above the river, must be very 
sweet in summer. The beauty of the situation of 
the place surprised me. The river was nobler, the 
terrace finer, luid the swelling hills aronnd more 
varied than I had imagined ; but there is a painful 
air of desolation over the whole. I wonder how it 
struck the British officers in 1814, when, in passii^ 
up the river on their bandit expedition to bum 
libraries and bridges, and raze senate cbamb^v^ 
they assembled on decjc, and uncovered their heads 
as they passed the silent dwelling of the great man 
who was not there to testify his disgust at the aer-* 
vice they were upon. If they knew what it was 
that they were under orders to do, it would have 
been creditable to them as men to have mutinied in 
front of Mount Vernon. 

The old tomb from which the body of Washing- 
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ton has been removed ought to be obliterated w 
restored. It is too painful to see it as it is now, — - 
the brickwork mouldering, and the paling broken 
and scattered. The red cedars still overshadow it ; 
and it is a noble resting-place. Every one would 
mourn to see the low house destroyed, and the great 
man's chamber of dreamless sleep made no longer 
■acred from the common tread : but anything is 
better than the air of neglect which now wounds the 
spirit of the pilgrim. The body lies, with that of 
Judge Wa^ington, in a vault near, in a more 
secluded, but far less beautiful situadon than that 
on the veige of the Potomitc, The river is not 
seen from the new vault ; and the erection is very 
sordid. It is of red brick, with an iron door, and 
looks more like an oven than anything else, except 
for the stone slab, bearing a funereal text, which is 
inserted over the door. The bank which rises on 
fme side is planted with cedars, pines, and a sprink- 
ling of beech and birch, so that the vault is over- 
shadowed in summer, as the places of the dead 
should be. The President told me that the deso- 
lation about the tomb was a cause of uneasiness to 
himself and many others ; and that he had urged 
the family, as the body had been already removed 
from its original bed, to permit it to be interred in 
the centre of the Capitol. They very naturally 
cling to the precious possession ; and there is 
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